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FOREWORD 


In this book Dr. Miss Krishnakumari J. Virji presents her researches 
in the history and culture of Saurashtra from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighth century A.D. Hitherto, historians had been concerned mainly in giving 
a picture of the country as a whole and its civilization, which while it no doubt 
served a useful purpose in promoting the cultural unity of our people, left 
unassessed the contribution which each region has made to our national 
heritage. The present work, dealing as it does with regional history and of a 
period which has as yet received scant notice, focusses the attention on this 
neglected aspect of our history. 

It is a curious circumstance that the inscriptions recording the repairs 
to the Sudariana lake near Junagad effected under A^oka, Rudradaman and 
Skandagupta, should also be the means of revealing the three well-marked 
epochs in the early history of Saurashtra prior to the emergence of the Maitrakas 
as an independent power. The lake was constructed in the time of Chandragupta 
Maurya. It was improved under ASoka, his grandson, who had his edicts 
carved on a rock in its vicinity. Four hundred years later, in a,d. 150, when 
fresh repairs were found necessary, Rudradiman availed himself of the opportu¬ 
nity to give a brief history of the lake and recount his achievements on this 
rock in a praiasti. In a.d. 457 the lake dam burst again. It was repaired by the 
local governor of Skandagupta, who also used the same rock to record the 
event. 

BhalSrka, the progenitor of the Maitraka line and political successor 
of the Guptas in this western extremity of their dominions, probably began 
his career as their governor, and taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Gupta Empire, founded a new dynasty, though still styling himself a sen&pati. 
His successors grew sufficiently powerful to shed all semblance of vassalage, 
and in time came to be recognized as Emperors. At the height of their power 
they held Malwa and Gujarat under their sway in addition to their home pro¬ 
vince of Saurashtra. The author has done justice to their memory in characteriz¬ 
ing their rule as humane, beneficent and civilized. The capital, Valabhi, boasted 
of a far-famed university, the state was well ahead of the times in matters of 
administration, and the country prospered owing to a brisk trade flowing 
through its ports. Nor was the Maitraka state lagging behind in the art of 
warfare, and though it ultimately perished fighting, it ever stands to its glory 
that it withstood for sixty years the continued attacks of Arabs, who, after 


in&lctQ j itwmsttves m&ttcn of Sind, were seeking to ntend thetr doiaioioa. 
The strong oppositlan (hey met with in this long period checked thdr ardour 
and saved the hinterland from servitude, a fact of great significance to-dny 
when Saurashira has once more come into its own as a State in the [adUo 
UoioD, while a new Dominion has emer^ on its northern frontiers as in 
the year 713. 

Much devoted labour has gone into the making of this book, which is 
based on a thorough and critic) study not only of the Maitraka soutck, but 
also of the records of every other dynasty with which they came in contact. 
The method applied has been to rely solely on the material in hand and make 
constructive use of iciaginatioo, which, whOe eschewing hasty conclusions, 
makes the dry bones of archsology live. How far this method has been succai- 
ful it is for the scholar to judge. Nevertheless, J must say that an attempt has 
been made to provide solttiions to a number of problems in the contemporary 
history of Andent India, which could not be solved satisfactorily until the 
political adiievemeiits of the Maitrakos were properly assessed. 


GetmcE M. Mokaus 

Kopkan htsfiiute Of AfU and Sciencti, 

9, New Maritu Linen, Bombay. 

Bepabllc Day, 1952. 





INTRODUCTION 


In my quest of a subject far thJs thesis I have been guided inainly by a 
desire to do justice to a dynasty of rulers whose achievements have all but 
been forgotten In the kaleidoscopic pattern of Ancient Indian History^ The 
work not a text-book for the student nor a hand-book for the generaJ reader* 
li is intended :o be a research-worker's introduction to that period of the 
great Indian past which intctediEtcly preceded the troublous times when the 
Arab invaders poured into Sindh disturbing in their march the political system 
of western India. 

The origlii of the MaitTakss who In their time were one of the most 
influentiat ruling families of Ao'avarta can be traced back into the fifth century 
AhD* when they began their career as Sendpaiis. of the Oupias. They remained 
in that feudatory position till two generations later. Dronasimha^ the third 
ruler of the line, availed himself of the difficulties of his overlords to declare 
himself a rrmhdrilja. Gradually thereafter they wasted stronger and in the rcEgn 
of Dhnivasena 1 we find the Camlakas acknoMriedglcig their supremacy. The 
next stage was reached under king Guhasena. The Maukhari king livaravarman 
had attempted to advance as far as the Raivataka moumains and clashed with 
their rising power with great disaster to his arra^. The clash of rivalries, how- 
ever^ contintitd till the first quarter of the seventh century, when the Maitraka 
domains were extended to include even M^bvi. 

Abcut this time, however^ HarMvardhana, who had long been forced to 
confine himself to his own kingdom* began extending his dpininions west 
and south and attacked the Maitrokas. Some time before^ the Chllukyas too 
under Pulik6ii II had pushed northwards and compelled them to Hcknowledge 
their suzerainty. The contest was now between the rival overlords* and in the 
period of ccuirusion that fqltowcd, both in the north and in the south* the 
Maitraka king Dharasena IV saw his chance to assume ihc title of Chakrav^ni. 
But hia growing power would seem to have received a fresh check from the 
military activities of PulikeSi's son Vikramaditya I, since the grandiloquent 
titles of Dharasena are not retained by his successor. In the reign ofSlIiidjtya 
II the Maitjakas again made themselves independent and thereafter waxed 
sufficiently powerful to harass the GurjamiJ* when in the eusuing conflict with 
their overlord the Chilukya emperor Vikramfiditya 11 they were worsted and 
only managed to survive at the expense of a large part of their dominions. 

The Maitrakax had thus ruled over Suriffra and great portions of Gujarat 
fur about three hundred years. Starting towards the end of the fifth century 
A.D.* they had waxed strong and advanced from mere nothing to heights of 
glory and bsted amid varying fortunes weU-nigh till the close of the eighth 
century. Their main contribution appears to have been in the field of admlni*- 




VI 


tmiion in which adopting the machinery of iheir predeoeisors. the Mauryas, 
the Ksatrapas and ihc Guptas, they moulded it to fit a sysMm which in very ^ 

aear like that of our own times. Al their capital, again, flourished that great 
Buddhist centre of learning, the University of ValabhT, the memory of which 
has escaped the oblivion to which its patrons and their deeds of bravery are 
sunk. In other spheres of life too they made their eoniribution, albeit modest, 
aiding religion and furthering the social life of their people by their eenerositv 
and encouragement. 

In reconstructing the history of the times during which the Maitralcas 
lived, fought and perished, I have had to seek the aid of coins and contemporary 
records, both their own and those of the other powers of Uie period whose 
rulers came into constant contact with them. I have also sought recourse to 
the pages of the great foreigii travellers Fa-Hicn. Hiuen Tsiang, l-Tsing and 
Alberuni who sojourned and passed through India, leaving behind accounts 
of what they saw and heard. Cbssical Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina literature 
has been a third source of informal ion and material. 

The thesis is the result of research carried on under the guidance of 
Prof, George M. Moraes. During this period I have also received cocourage- 
t^nt from Rev, Fr. H. Heras, S.J. I should also not fail to mention here 
the names of Dr, M. C. Dikshit, Dr. L. B. Kcny, Dr. Durgashankar Shastri, 
and Mr. B. $, Purohit who have laid me deeply under obligation by their 
Mpful Griticisoi and suggestions. While Mr. R. G. Gyani, Curetor of the 
I^nce of Wales Museum, and Mr, B, Anderson, Assistant Librarian, 
Uiuve^ity of Bombay, have greatly eased ray Uixk by placing at my disposal 

i e CO ecttofts of books, coins and copper-plate grants under their respective 
charges. 


K. J, VjKji 
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INTRODUCTORY 


THfc early history of Sur^stra is enveloped in a mist of legend. According 
to one Furanic aocouni the holy king Artartta who was a son of ^rylL! 
and grandsoii of Manu, is reputed to have had his capital at Kuiasthalf 
or Dw^arika in Sura^tm. The legend riurther re^nals that Anartta whteb corres¬ 
ponds to Nan hem GujarSt was also included in his dominions. AnarLLa'ssnn 
Revata succeeded him. Revata's grand-daughter Rcvatl wm married to a 
Yadova king Baladeva of Dwarika. This Baladeva, it is said, defeated Revata^s 
Mil Raivata, i.e,^ his own fathcr-in-faw^, and ascended the thronCp while the 
latter on losing his kingdom Red by sea,^ 

Another Puranic legend describes the Yadava family as descended ftom 
Yadu* * The thirty-seventh descendant of this ruler was ^^tovahana, in whose 
family was bom Vasudeva, the father of die great Krsna and Baladeva, ft was 
after the death of Vasudeva that the Yadavas left their old capital Mathura 
and settled at Dwarike. This change of capital was occasioned by the repeated 
Attacks of Krsna's maternal uncle Kansa, K^kyavana, a Deccan chief, and 
Jarlnsandhap the pow-erful ruler of Magadha or Behar,^ It is said that Kaia- 
yavana followed the fugitive Krsna and his companions as far as SuTistra 
but he was reduced to ashes by the fire from the eyes of the sleeping sage 
Muebakunda. whom he had disiurbed^ mistaking him for his enemy KfSna.^ 
After this event the Yfldavas conquered Surastm from the demons, who had 
held it before ihem.^ 

Baladeva and Krsna were in close alliance with Lhcir paternal aunt's 
sons the Pandavas^ who ruled at Hastinapura or Delhi/ On a cenaln occasion 
when Kf^na was absent at Hastinapura to attend the Rajasiuya tLacriiioc 
performed by the P3n^va king Yudhiidiira, the Salva king of Mntikdvali 
in Saubha led an army against Dw^rikdt plundered the city and withdrew 
unmolested. But on hJs return to Dwariki Krsna proceeded against the 
chief and defeated and killed him. The YJU^a^'aap however, did not live to enjoy 
the friuts of their vicioryn^ Family feuds which semn broke out brought their 
sway over Suristta to a speedy end—36 years after the MahAbhftrata war.* 
The deserted Dwirika is thereupon said to have been “'swallowed" up by 
the sea/ 

1 Tkt Pt^m, IV, r. V, to Ch. I). V. S, Thr Bkdiavaia FMdm,XU, v. 73-24; 
J^ariiramsm, X, cT- Crszf nerrp L Pt. t, p- S. 

^ H. B, 5, 9: Nartvami^i, XXKV, CXU. 

* CT. BAmh^ Ci^MiUtr, 1, Pl, I, p. 9. 

5 MaJidth^raiOr ^iflurvo^ 2lS, 21: ooe rtf these Fandiva brotbers Dacned Arjimi nnuricd 
Kr^^s siuer Subh^rji, 

s Cl Gax^amf t, Pl I. pp. 9-10. 

r MaMbhdrofe, XTVp XXtL 

■ Bombay OBieffrer^ 1 Ft. I. p. It. 

* Ib^iL, p. tl 






ANCICNT of aAllRASHTRA 


W« are tben facial wUii a long blank iR the historicaj iredition of Gujaril 
and Ki^iiwa^. In fact, it ts only with (he advent of the Maury as in this 
countiy that (he real pnliiical huioiy of GujarSi begtna. In the year 319 b,c. 
Chaitdragupta, the founder of the Mauryan rule, having consolidated fits 
position in Magadha, was busy spreading his empire to the east and the west.* 
Me defeated Seleukos Nikator^ the SynHn king, in about 304 t.c., and after 
that turned north-west and annexed KathiSwid^^ H U known from the ?Ali 
sources that during the Mauryan regime there was a local dynasty iQ 
which was feudatory to thiOT,* Pifigaja, " the tawny-eyed prince" of this 
dynasty, we are told, actually ascended the throne in the sixteenth regnal 
year of Chandragupta's son Bindcsgia,'* It is not improbable that this family 
was in possession of Kaihiawad when Chandragupia arrived there in the 
course of bis victorious expedition, and was allowed to continue its rule on 
agreeing to accept a feudatory status. Cbandragtipta, of course, appointed 
his own viceroys to look after the imperial interests in the west, and we have 
it in the funS^dha Rock inscription of Rudradaman <a.e>. 150), that one of 
these viceroys (ristriya) was a VaUya called Rusyagupta who has ttnmortaltzed 
hjs name by building the famous lake SudarSaoa,* In his Arthaiasfri) Kautilya 
refers to certain sections of the population of Surfistra as belonging to a 
self-governing corporal ion of warriors (K^atriya Frenis). ^ This would show 
that under the Mauiyes SurS^tra probably enjoyed a large measure of 
autonomy. 

After Cbandragupia's death in about 299 b,c> his son BindusirB suc¬ 
ceeded to the Mauryan empire. Of bis rule, indeed, which extended over a 
period of a quarter of a century, we know very Itiile.’ He, however, seems to 
have kept his father's empire intact, and even added to his dominions so 
that when Afeoka ascended the throne in the year c. 269 B.c. the Mauryan 
empire had already assumed large proportions^ Doubtless, Surastra contioued 
to form a part of the empire, and we have it on record that Yavanar&ja Tu^- 
pha, possibly a Greek by birth,^ Who further beautified the Sudariana take. 

1 Mooked), p. 72. 

s Kiclfaejii, “ Junstadhs Rock liuciiptloa of Rudradimin," £. /., VIIT, pp. 3^: 
Actmry'a. Hiititrital Imeripiiciu from (Tufordr, I, No. 6. 

3 Mflukcijl, ofi. ei he, rft, Bhirgi^a, Chandragupia hfaurjia, p, 49; Cam6Hdkr Uhtoty 

U pp. 429-30, 

4 Arr/tmiiAv, pp, ST-ei (iv, 1); Pa»omio/rAii41friicii«r«w^r»{rPHr^. pp,244-ST; cT. Cbaiierjee, 
" A Histotkal Chuactn in the fUipi ef AiSka Maiirya," Aehor^ic Puf/Oaiati Vat, p. 33J ff 

s Kklhom, op. et he, eit< 

4 Mrlhatistre, p. 371. 

3 Fariitv, Cynurlei of ih^ Xalt A$r, p. 28, Hk Puianu anrifauw 25 >iean' tcipi tohim 
while Uie FUi SMm give him Z7-2S yeais. 

I CaatAiidrc g/ India, I, p. 472. 

9 Ravcttaudharl. PeUthal Hittary ef Anthm /adjn, pp. 236.37. 
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was the Mauiyan viceroy under A^okaJ The latter continiusd the warlike 
traditions of his house and brought Kali^, the part which was still outside 
Maurya dominions, under his rule. But he was not satisfied with poUtical 
unity alone. He wanted that his empire should be one in religioii as well, so 
that he could bind the hearts of his subjects to himaelf by more substantial 
ties. Awka's Kahhga edict reveals that he was stricken with lemoTse at so 
much blood that had been shed during his Kalihga campaign,^ Besides, with 
no more territories of imponance left to be subjugated, he could now well 
aBbrd to be a pacifist. The religion of the Buddha suited his present mood. 
He accepted it, and wished that bis subjects should share its blessing!) with 
him. With this end, he created a class of officers, the Dharnia-MahSmStras. 
For he says ; “ Evcrywhcie in my dominions the Yuktas, the RJjQfca, and 
the PrSdeiika shall set out on a complete tour fihroughour their charges) 
every five years for this very purpose, (vii.) for the following instruction in 
morality as well ils for other business,"* "The LajQkas also who a« occupied 
with many hundred thousands of men,—these too were ordered by me : ‘ In 
such and such a manner exhort ye the people who are devoted to morality.' ”* 
'* For, as one feels confident after having entrusted (his) child to an Intelligent 
nurse, (thinking); 'the intelligent nurse will be able to keep my child welt,' 
so the l,ajukas were appointed by me for the welfare and happiness of the 
eountry peoplc."* Thus religion was to be one more link in the chain of 
allegiance to the throne. 

Edicts announcing the precepts of the new creed were set up in all 
important places. Fourteen of them were carved at Junagadha, the capital 
of the Mauryan viceroy in Kitbigwad' It w:as at this time when Afoka was 
makiug frantic efforts to propagate Buddhism, that PJngala, his fctidatory in 
ihe west, undertook a jmimey to Pataliputra, to wean the emperor, it would 
seem, from what he eomidored his mistaken zeal for the new faith. PJiigala 
had for sometime himseir been a convert to Katihika-ditthi,* a son ofathetsm, 
vdiich he bad learnt from hJs general Nandalca. Probably he wished to demons¬ 
trate to the emperor the mischief that would ensue in followi&g the policy of 
promoting ode creed at the expense of another, and that the wiser course for 
the state was to be laic. But the emperor could not be deterred from his course. 
On the contrary, Pifigala hinjsdf was so overwhelmed by the infectious 
of A^ka that he was won over to Buddhism, 

These pacific tendencies of Auka and bis adoption of the Buddhist faith, 
it is bdieved, resulted in the repid collapse and disintegration of the Mauryan 

> KieUieni, op. cr toe, eit,, line 8. 

3 HultBdi, C. i. /., I, p. 23 (Jt. £., XUI). 

r Ibid., jj, 29 (Jt, £. 3 cj. 

* Ibid.. Jt.£,7(p. I3«. 

s Ibid., 4, Jip. )24). 

^ Penmtho, pp. 37-01 
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empire' immediately on his death, in or about 233-232 b.c.^ The centre was 
ruled over by his successors Daiaratha and Samprati, and according to the 
Puranic account^ king Brihadratha was the last ruler in the line/ The latter 
ruled over a much diminished empire and was finally assassinated by his 
commander-in-chief, the ^imga chief Pusyamitra, who seized the throne of 
Pataliputra. Thus the centre of the vast empire of Asoka passed to the iSungas/ 
In the south and the south-east the Andhras and the Kalihgas carved out 
independent kingdoms. While the north-west of which KathiawacJ was probably 
an appanage declared its independence under one of the descendants of Ai5ka 
himself. These western territories comprised the kingdom of Gandhara, and 
according to the Tibetan historian Taranatha, they were under Aioka’s son 
Virasena.® Saubhagasena, who was ruling over this kingdom in 206 b.c.^ 
when Antiochus, the Greek king of Bactria invaded the country, may have 
been a son of this Virasena.® Antiochus probably wished to emulate the 
example of Alexander the Great. But in Saubhagasena, whom the Greeks call 
‘ Sophagasenus,* he met a powerful rival; or else he would not have given 
up the original intention with which he had started, and retraced his steps 
contenting himself with the gift of elephants from the Indian potentate. Says 
Polybius, “ He (Antiochus the Great) crossed the Caucasus (Hindukush) and 
descended into India; renewed his friendship with ‘ Sophagasenus,’ the king 
of the Indians; received more elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with his 
army, leaving Androstbenes of Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the treasure 
which this king had agreed to hand over to him.”^ Shortly, after this invasion 
one Euthyderaus of the Magnesias'o made a successful bid for the crown of 

1 Baneiji, Prehistoric Ancient and Hindu India, p. 92: ** A§oka*s adoption of the Buddhist 
faith and his intolerance of the orthodox Indo-Aryan religious practices must have produced 
great disaffection throughout the entire empire, just as the bigotry of Aurangzeb caused the 
Rajput war and subsequently paralysed the Mughals.** 

2 Allan, C. 5. H, /., p. 53; Cambridge History of India, I, p. 422; Raychaudhuri, 
op, cit., p. 293. 

3 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 30; this account of the Puranas is also support¬ 
ed by Banas Har^acharita, a work written in the seventh century A.D. 

4 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 422. 

5 As stated by Mr. Raychaudhuri (cf. op, cit., p. 399): “The disintegration (of the 
Mauryan empire) which set in 206 B.c. was accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas 
referred to in the Cargo Samhita and the Mahdbhdfya of PataSjali.” Pargiter, Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p. 30. 

6 Allan, op, cit,, p. 63. 

7 The ^uhga kings were ruling only at Magadha and had nothing to do udth Surastra, 
a country which was probably included in Saubhagasena’s territories; Raychaudhari, op, cit,^ 
p. 301. 

8 Prof. F. W. Thomas has suggested that Saubhagasena may have been a grandson of 
A^oka, vide Allan, op. cit,, p. 63. 

9 Polybius, XI, 34; Ch. XVII, p. 442. 

10 Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 74. 
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BaclriaJ He had been casting wistful glances on “ the land of the Five Rivers 
and sent his son Demetrius^ to conquer the north-west part of India in c. 
185 B.c. Demetrius was accompanied by his son Demetrius II, his able general 
Menander, and Apollodotus who was probably a brother of Demetrius.^ He 
was, indeed, very fortunate in commanding the services of these able lieute- 
nants.-* The resistance of Saubhagasena or his successor proved futile,^ 
and Demetrius himself subjugated the Indus Valley,^ while Apollodotus and 
Menander reduced Rajputana and Sagala (Sialkot between Chenab and Ravi). 
Following up their victory the Greeks under Apollodotus advanced as far as 
Kathiawa(} and Gujarat.^ Apollodotus made Ujjain his headquarters from 
which he administered his province, which seems to have included Kathiawa<j 
and Gujarat.® In the meanwhile, Menander had penetrated into the Magadha 
country and was appointed viceroy at Pataliputra of the eastern part of the 
Greek Empire.^ But shortly after these successes in India Demetrius was 
killed* 0 and Bactria was seized by Eucratides.* * The Greek viceroys became 
independent in their respective provinces. Their independent status may be 
gathered from their coins found in various parts of their dominions. After the 
death of Apollodotus Menander took possession of the western provinces and 
on his death in 148 b.c. the kingdom passed to his son Soter I. Under Soter 
KathiawacJ seems to have been administered by his satrap Apollodotus H, 
and it is his coins which were later imitated by the ^aka rulers of Surastra 
and Malava, Castana and Nahapana.*^ A few coins of Eucratides of Bactria 
are also found in this region. But in the absence of any evidence of his sway 
over the country, it may be said that they were possibly left here by the Greek 
merchants, who must have brought them for the purpose of trade. The power 
of the Greeks in India, however, had by now already begun to decline, and 
towards the close of the first century B.C.* ^ they were replaced by the Partho- 
Scythians who entered India from eastern Iran, while the Greeks were confined 
only to the mountain-valleys of Afghanistan.*^ 

In the part of Iran where they finally settled, the Scythians or the $akas 
had freely intermarried with the Parthians and had been under the aegis of the 

1 Strabo II Lib. DC, Cambridge History of India^ I, p. 440. 

2 Op. cit.. Lib. XI, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 444. 

3 Tam, op. cit., pp. 140-41. 

4 Cambridge History of India, i, p. 422. 

5 Ibid., p. 443. 

6 Tam, op. cit., pp. 140-41. 

7 Ibid., p. 150; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 317. 

8 Schoof, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 148. 

9 Tam, op. cit., p. 152. 

10 Ibid., p. 167. 

11 Ibid., p. 230; Sankalia, Archeology of Gujarat, p. 9; Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, 

pp. 16-18. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Allan, op. cit., p. 65. 

14 Ibid., p. 66. 
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Pflrthiao rule welded into n united people. This P&rtho-ScythiAa state was at 
first tributary to the P^nhiaa emperor Mithradat^ 0, but later shook off 
the Plrthian yoke; and then slnrted their series of inroads into India.' For 
it is found that while in panhia UsolF the title of" Idng of kings " was claimed 
by no ruler from the death of Mithradates U in B.c. to the accession of 
Mithradates III in 57 s.c. during the same period this very title was held 
sintultaneoiisly by two members of the PSrtho-Scythmo royal house, which 
held sway over DrangLana, Arachosia and the Indian conquests. The first 
"king of kings ” was in eastern Iran with a prince of the royal family associated 
with him in his govemtnenL The coinage bom the names of both, the former's 
in Greek on the obverse, and the latter's in Kharos^ on the reverse, and while 
the king ruled in Drangiana, the prince governed Arachosia, in which doubt¬ 
less Tndo-Scythia, that is to say Sind, was included. The second " king of 
kings * *’ was tit India who ruled with the aid of the Satraps and who before 
obtaining the sovereign dignity, generally exercised the functions of prince* 
consort in Iran.^ 

The earliest of these Indian " king of kings " was Maues of the coins who 
is identified with king Mogha of the Taxila plate dated 7S of an unspecified 
era with a Parthian month, which must have commenced towards 150 b.c. 
and which probably marks the ftstabUshment of the new kingdom in Seistan 
after its incoiporation into the P&rtbian empire by Mithradates 1 in 150 n.c. 
Accordingly the inscription would be dated in c, 72 b.c., a year which may 
well have fallen in the reign of Maues. Undoubtedly, Maues-Mogha invaded 
India after the close of the reign of Mithradates Q, His coins nre close imita.. 
tions of those of the Greek* dynasty which he had supplanted. He occupied 
Gandhara and drove n wedge between the Greeks of Kabul and those of 
eastern Paitjab. Under Ares I and AzUeses the eastern Fanjib was brought 
under Scythian rule. They continued the coinage of Maues, but added the 
type of the Athenian Promachos, charajcteristic of the house of Apollodotus 
and Menander. Azilescs was associated in bis government by Ares 1. who 
succeeded him in c, a.c. The latter ruled alone for some time and then 
had another Axes, Azes II, associated with him whom Gondophames suc¬ 
ceeded In a,D. 19> 

Like Alexander, the Mauryas, and the Indo-Greeks before them, the 
Scythiao-Parthian emperon followed the Achacmenid system of government 
by Satraps, We are not here coacemed with the Satraps of the North, who 
made themselves independent in course of time, eventually to disappear with 
the ccmLig of the Kuunas. Wo are only concerned here with the Satraps who 

1 Cmtnat* tfbiilk. 1 , P- 5e»; De U Vallee Pwiaiii, L’I«dt Ttmu Da 

Mmryat. 

X Brid. 

1 CiunMitetf Mirtory rftxdki, I. p. STb; De U Vellcc Pousdn, w. df., p. 267, 

* tWJ., p. 267; Sten Konoiv. "lUkht-i-Sihi record of tbo jew 10J,” C. /. /, H, i. itvl. 
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built up an empire further south-west at Ujjain, an empire which endured till 
the end of the fourth century, and included besides Malava, the whole of the 
coastal region of Kathiawad and Gujarat. These Satraps are known in the 
history of India as Western Ksatrapas in contradistinction to those of the 
North. They could well have entered Surastra by way of the Indus. But the 
conquest of Surastra does not seem to have been effected in this manner. There 
is a close resemblance> between the coins of Bhumaka and Nahapana and 
those of the Northern Ksatrapas especially of Mathura (Muttra). This similarity 
while it points to the fact that they drew their inspiration from Mathura, 
would also show that the extension of the Sc3rthian dominions towards the 
south-west was effected from that centre.^ 

The Ksaharatas are the family that actually carried the Scythian standards 
into Malava and Surastra. The names of only two of its members have come 
down to us: Bhumaka and Nahapana. There is no documentary evidence 
to show what power was in actual possession of Surastra at the time. But we 
do know that Malava was then in the possession of the ^atavahanas and the 
wide provenance of coins of Nahapana in this province as well as in 
Kathiawa<J and Gujarat would suggest that it was from them that the 
Ksaharatas wrested these countries.^ It is possible that with the decline of their 
power in India Gujarat and Kathiawa4 slipped from the grasp of the Greeks, 
only to fall into the hands of the ^atavahanas when the latter acquired posses¬ 
sion of Malava some time before 125 B.c.^ Of Bhumaka, the first-named 
member of the Ksaharata line, we have only the name. Very little beyond that 
has come down to us. But Nahapana appears to have been a ruler of conspicu¬ 
ous ability. The steady growth of his power is borne out by the titles which 
he assumed. While in the forty-second year he called himself simply “ King 
Kstrapa iSatrap in the forty-sixth year he could assume the style of “ King 
grand Satrap master ” raja Maha Kstrapa Swami.^ This would show that he 
ruled with independent rather than with dependent authority, a circumstance 
which was made possible by the declining power of his own Partho-Scythian 
overlords who before long, perhaps in his own lifetime, were supplanted as 
an imperial power by the Kusanas. Nahapana’s inscriptions, again, testify to 
the steady extension of his dominions. There are eight of them at Nasik, 

1 Disc, bow and arrow to be found in the medallion of Sparilizes and Azcs, the Partho- 
Scythian king of kings correspond to the arrow, disc and thunderbolt in the coins of the 
K^aratas. Then as for the language, it is seen that in the legend on the coins of Bhumaka 
the same importaiKe is given to Khar5^ as to Brahmi. But already in the legends on the 
coins of Nahapana Khardsti comes to be assigned a secondary place; while it disappears 
altogether after Chastana. There is thus little doubt that the coinage of the Kstrapas is of 
northern origiiL Rapson, /. R. A, 5., 1904, p. 371; cf. De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit.^ p. 284. 

2 De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., p. 284. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer^ L PL I, pp. 32-33; Gopalachari, op. cit., p. 50. 

4 Ibid., pp. 39 and 47. 

3 Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. CVIII; Rapson, J. R. A. S.» 1904, pp. 371-374. 

6 Ibid. 
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Junar and Karli' which prove that his kingdom extended from Poona in the 
heart of the ^atavahana empire, and Surparaka in the Konkan coast to 
Mandasor in Malava, and even further north as far as Ajmer.^ The glory of 
Nahapana’s reign may also be estimated by the splendour of the monuments 
which were erected during his reign and wluch rank among the best in India. 
One of these is the Buddhist temple cut in the rock at Karli (in the Poona 
district), the immense nave of which, according to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil,* * 
equals in grandeur that of the Gothic churches. It is also noteworthy that the 
monuments containing the inscriptions of Nahapana at Jimar, Karli and 
Nasik are all in the same style.* 

Nahapana, would also appear to have inaugurated an era of his own, 
tbe ^aka era, which as Mons. A. M. Boyr has demonstrated dated from the 
commencement of his reign.^ 

Nahapana’s reign, however, ended in failure. He sustained a disastrous 
defeat towards the end at the hands of his contemporary Gautaroiputra ^li 
Satakarani^ who boasts in his Nasik praiasti that he “ destroyed the $akas, 

Yavanas, Palhavas.(and) rooted out tbe K$aharata race and restored 

the glory of the Satavahana family.”^ The defeat of Ksaharatas must have 
taken place some time after a.d. 124,^ which was the forty-sixth year of 
Nahapana, in tbe eighteenth regnal year of the Satakarni monarch. The 
inscription further relates that the latter was the king of ’Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, 

1 Senart, “The Inscriptions in the Caves at Karie,” E. I., VII, p. 56; /<. 5. fV. /., IV, 
p. 91. 

2 £>e La Vallee Poussin, op. e/r., p. 288. 

2 Jouveau Dubreuil, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Ibid. 

s R. D. Baneijee, Nilakanta Sastri and Jouveau Dubreuil are, however, inclined to hold 
that it is more convenient to connect the dates given in Nahipina’s records with his regnal 
years; in any case, whether it is the Vikrama era (58 b.c.), or a Scythian era, there is bound 
to be a gap between Nahapana and Chastana, and the former has to be placed in the begin¬ 
ning of th^Qiristian Era between 25 and 50. The arguments advanced are as follows; if you 
place Nahapana in ^ka 46 (=a.d. 122) the events which are crowded between Nahapana 
and the Gimar inscription of Rudradaman dated ^a 72 (=a.d. 150) vrill be too many 
But Mons. Boyer has shown with a thorough-going analysis that they he made to fit 
into without inconvenience between the two limits. The Khakharata or the Saharata whom 
the Satakarni king boasts of having destroyed is Nahapina, and what is more when it is 
realised that the Kheta or field of Uuvadatta, the son-in-law of Nahapana mentioned in 
Nasik inscriptions Nos. 5, 7, 9, 10 and of KarU No. 6, is the same field of UsabadatU which 
was donated by the Sat^caram monarch ta related in the Nasik inscription No. 13, the pro¬ 
bability becomes a certainty. Add to this is identification of Nahap ana with the Mambanous 
of Periplus (A.D. 60 or 80). De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., pp. 285-286. 

6 Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. cit., p. 20. 

7 Senart, “ The Inscriptions in the Cave at Nisik,” E. /., VII, p. 61. 

S Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 415. 
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Suratba, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha, Akaravanti.' It leaves no 
room for doubt that the entire Ksaharata kingdom was overrun by the 
^atavahanas. 

But the ^atavShana hold on the northern provinces of the Ksaharata 
kingdom like Surastra, Malava and Gujarat could not have been as firm as 
that on the Deccan. For the coins of Nahapana that were restruck by 
Gautamiputra have come so far only from the Nasik district,^ a circumstance 
which would seem to suggest that the ^atavahanas were not long in possession 
of their northern conquests.^ In fact, we learn from the Andhau inscriptions^ 
that as early as i.s. 52 or a.d. 130 i.e., only six years after its conquest by 
Gautamiputra, Malava had been lost to the ^atavahanas, and was ruled 
conjointly by king Chastana and his grandson RudradaiAan, who are both 
styled Kstrapas. This foreign title, it has been pointed out, and the use of 
the Kharosti alphabet on his coins are sufficient to show that Chastana was a 
viceroy of some Northern power,* * and could have had nothing to do with the 
^atavahanas.* Actually, however, there is an indication that he may have 
been of the same lineage as Nahapana. For his father’s name Yasamotika is 
the Scythian equivalent of Bhumaka.’ We know that Malava was included 
in Nahapana’s kingdom. Was Chastana perchance its viceroy stationed at 
Ujjaini? Be that as it may, within twenty-five years of the resounding victories of 
Gautamiputra iSatakarni, RudradSman had not only fully retrieved the losses 
sustained by his house but extended his rule over a vast empire which stretched 
to the lower Indus valley in the north-west, and central India in the east, and 
comprised the entire coastal region of Kathiawa^, Gujarat and the Konkan 

1 According to Dr. Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 411) these places were: Asika (ArSika 
of Patahjali, IV, 22), Asaka (Asmaka on the river Godavari, i.e., Maharastra), Mulaka (the 
district roinid Paithan), Suratha (Kathiawad), Kukura (in western or central India probably 
near the Pariyatra or the western Vindhyas), Aparinta (North Konkan), Anupa (district 
around MahiSmati on the Narmada). Vidarbha (Berar), and Akara-AvanU (East and West 
Malavi), while Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil (cf. op. cit., p. 23) calls them: Suratha=SuriStra= 
Kathiawid; Akaravanti= Malava and Aparanta=the region along the coast, north of 
Bombay. 

2 Actually from a place called Jogalthembi. 

3 Senart, op. el loc. cit.; Bhandarkar, “ Deccan of the Satavahana Period,” /. A., XLVII, 
pp. 69 and 149; XLVni, p. 77 ff. 

* Banerji, “ The Andhau Inscriptions of the Time of Rudradaman,” E. I., XVI, 
p. 19. 

5 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 424-425. 

6 From the symbol “ Chaitya with three arches ” on the coins of Chastana, a symbol 
which is also seen on the ^tavahana coins. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil (op. cit., p. 28) concludes 
that Chastana was a Satrap of Gautamiputra. The inference, however, is unwarranted, because 
Chastani,' being undoubtedly a Ksatrapa, belonged to the poUtical system of the North. 

7 De La Vallee Poussin, op. cit., pp. 284 and 286; Dr. Raychaudhuri in disagreeing 
with this view observes " identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity 
of person,” (cf. op. cit., p. 423, note 1). 
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probably as far south as Gokarna in KanaraJ Of the place names occurring 
in his inscriptions Saurastra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa and Akaravahti, had 
actually formed part of Gautamiputra’s dominions, and must have, therefore, 
been conquered either from that king or his immediate successor. 

Rudradaman raised the Kstrapa state to a height of power and glory 
never before attained. The Junagadh rock inscription of i.s. 72 attests this 
power, when it says that he “ was resorted to by all castes (who) chose (him) 
as their lord to protect them ”2 and that he himself has acquired the name 
of Mahaksatrapa.”3 The inscription further adds that the Satakarani, the 
lord of the Daksinapatha, i.e., Deccan, was twice defeated by him but spared 
because of their near relationship.^ This vanquished Satakarni was presumably 
Gautamiputra's sqn Vasisthiputra ^atakarni, who was also Rudradaman*s 
son-in-law. 5 

Rudradaman apparently held court at Ujjain and governed the provinces 
through his viceroys. Saurastra and Anartta (district round Vadnagar) were 
under his Pahlava amatya Suvisakha (the son of Kulaipa). The latter had 
constructed a new dam on the ancient Sudaiiana lake. An idea of his benevo¬ 
lent administration may be obtained from the fact that this Sudarsana 
embankment was constructed with money that came from the royal exchequer 
and that the people of the town and the province were not called upon to 
bear the burden of the expenses by taxation, forced labour (visti), benevolences 
(pranaya) and the like.^ 

After a splendid reign of over a quarter of a century, Rudradaman was 
succeeded by his eldest son Damaghasda I.^ According to Rapson, our chief 
authority on this period, the reign of Damaghasda was “ followed by a war 
of succession between his son Jivad^an and his grand-uncle Rudrasimha.”* 
The struggle ended in favour of the latter,’ but it had already undermined 
the royal prestige and as has often happened, power passed to the military 
chiefs. It is during Rudrasimha’s reign that we notice the rise of the Abhira 

1 Kane, “The Ancient History and Geography of Konkan,“ Pro. Tran, of the First 
Oriental Conference^ Poona, Vol. II, (1919) pp. 391-92. MM. Dr. P. V. Kane is inclined to 
identify Kukura mentioned as having formed part of Rudradaman's empire in his Junagadh 
inscription with Konkan, the meaning of Kukura being “ that portion of Aparanta called 
Kukura.” 

2 Kielhom, “Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; the year 72,” E. /., VIII, 
p. 36 ff., line 9. 

3 Ibid., line 15. 

4 Ibid., line 12. 

3 Smith, op. cit., p. 222; Raychaudhuri, op. cit.^ p. 425; Allan, op. cit., p. 66. 

6 Kielhom, op. et loc. cit., line 15; cf. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. 1, p. 39. 

^ Rapson, “Tbe Coinage of the Mah^strapas and Ksatrapas of Surastra and MUlava,” 
/. R. yl. 5., 1899, pp. 357-407. 

8 Ibid., Banerji and Sukthankar, “Three Kshatrapa Inscriptions,” E. I., XVI, p. 236; 
Buhler, “ A New Kstrapa Inscription,” I. A., X, p. 157 ff. 

9 Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p. cxxviii. 
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chiefs in the guise no doubt only of Senapatis or generals.' But it was not 
difficult for them to turn the weakness of the royal house to their own advan¬ 
tage. There is an inscription of king livarasena, an Abhira, in cave X at Nasik, 
which has been assigned on palaographical grounds to i.s. 100 or a.d. 178.^ 
The inscription while designating livarasena as king does not give the same 
title to his father ^ivadatta, a circumstance from which it has been concluded 
that livarasena was the first member of the family to enjoy a regal status. No 
doubt his kingdom had been carved out round about Nasik mostly from the 
territories of the ^atavahanas, who were also declining during this period. 
However, it was not long before the Abhiras attempted to impose their 
sovereignty over the dominions of their erstwhile masters. And from the 
provanence of the coinage of iivaradatta, who, it is agreed on all hands, was 
an Abhira king ruling between a.d. 236 and 239, in Malava, Kathiawad and 
Gujarat, s it has been supposed that he actually brought or sought to bring all 
these regions under his sway. 

Rapson has observed that from a.d. 295 to c. 340 there were no 
Mahakstrapas. The elder branch of the family came to an end after a.d. 305 
and passed by an obscure transition to a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. 
The title of Mahaksatrapa, which had fallen out of use all this while, was 
revived some time in a.d. 348 by Rudrasena III, who styled himself Raja 
Maha-Ksatrapa. 

Rudrasimha III was the last Kstrapa king. He seems to have been a man 
of some ability. He probably wished to make himself independent of the 
Guptas who under their great king Samudragupta had compelled his prede¬ 
cessor Rudrasena to acknowledge the Gupta supremacy.* An opportunity 
offered itself when Samudragupta’s powerful personality was removed by 
death and the Gupta throne was filled by his weak and incompetent son 
Ramagupta.5 Encouraged by the success which attended his bold assertion 
of independence, the iaka king next invaded the Gupta dominions.® The 


■ Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p. cxxiii. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar, Archteological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, 


pp. 230-231 

3 Mr. Bhagwania) Indr^i {J. R. A. S., 1890, p. 657) and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (A. S. 
Report) identify him with Uvarasena of the Nasik inscription. Rapson. while agreeing that be 
was an Abhira and even of the same dynasty as that of NSsik, is of the opinion that he was 
not identical with ifivarasena. and places him (Iivaradatta) between a.d. 236 and 239. 
Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, etc., pp. cxxxv-vi. 

* Banerjee, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 20; Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, 
p. 25; Saletote, Ufe in the Gupta Age, p. 11. 

5 Altekar, “ A New Gupta king ", J. B. O. R. S., XIV, p. 223 ff; Ramachandra and 
Gunachandra, Nityadarpana (B. G. O. S., 1929), p. 86; Sarasvati, “ Devichandraguptam,” 


/. A.. LII, p. 183. 

s Bhandarkar, Malaria Comm. Vo!., p. 205; Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, pp. 18-27; Smith, " Revised 
Chronology of the Early or the Imperial Gupta Dynasty,” 7. A., XXXI, p. 259; Allan, 
Catalogue of Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, pp. xxxii-xxxiii; Banerjee, Age of the Imperial Guptas, 
p. 220; Bhandarkar, op. cit., XX, p. 9. 
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l^aka armies seem to have carried all before them and compelled the Gupta 
monarch to agree to a humiliating treaty. By the terms of this treaty Ramagupta 
consented to give away his queen Dhruvadevi to his victor. > But Chandragupta, 
the younger brother of Ramagupta,^ was touched to the quick and incensed 
at this insult to his family, and according to a tradition recorded in various 
literary sources, ^ going upto the eleventh century A.D., he killed his brother, 
married his widow and vanquished the $aka king.^ 

This event is placed in the year a.d. 378.^ Chandragupta II followed up 
his victory and before long dislodged the ^akas from Malava. For in an 
inscription at Udayagiri in Malava dated a.d. 401 we find his feudatory 
Sanakanikar Maharaja acknowledging his overlordship.^ From M^ava. the 
Guptas carried their onslaughts into Surastra and by a.d. 409^ they were in 
undisputed possession of Surastra. According to the bardic account the 
conquest of Surastra was affected by Chandragupta’s son prince Kumaragupta.^ 
He was appointed viceroy of the province, and the house of the western 
K§atrapas which had ruled with power and glory for a period of well-nigh four 
centuries was brought to a close. 

Of the history of Surastra during Kumaragupta^s reign we know very 
little. But it is on record that in the succeeding reign of his son Skandagupta 
Surastra was ruled over by Parnadatta who was one of his viceroys.’ Surastra 
formed an important province of the Gupta empire, thanks, no doubt, to its 
position as an emporium of foreign trade. What the inscription says, therefore, 
is not surprising that “ Skandagupta had to deliberate for nights and days ” 
before he could make a choice of the incumbent for this office. * o Parnadatta 
signalised his administration of Surastra by the repairs he carried out to the 

* Altekar, op, et loc. cit.^ Ramaduuidra and Gunachandra, op. et loc. cit.: Sarasvad, 
op. et loc. cit. 

2 It is more likely that the name of this king was Ramagupta rather than KScagupta, 
as it is clearly given as Rama and not KSca in the Devichandragupta. Secondly, the Muslim 
duonicles also mention this name as Rawwal, which appears to be a corruption of the name 
Rama and not Kaca (cf. Elliot, History of India^ I, pp. 110-112). These two authorities, viz., 
ViSakhadatta and the Muslim chronicles are the earliest and the latest sources of informa¬ 
tion, and they specify the precise name of this Gupta ruler as Ramagupta. 

3 Bhagwanlal Indraji, /. R. A. 5., 1890, p. 639, 1899, p. 357; Bhandarkar. “ Saiyan 
Plates of Amoghavarsa,*" E. /.. XVIII, pp. 255 and 48; Bana, Har^acharita, p. 194; Raja- 
fiekhara, Kdvyamimdmsd, Ch. IX, p. 47. 

^ Elliot, op. et loc. cit. 

3 Baneijee, op. et loc. cit.: Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, p. 108. 

6 Fleet, “ Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Chandragupta II,” C. /. /. Ill, p. 21. 

7 Banerjec, op. cit., p. 288; Allan, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

8 Watson, ** Legends of the Earlier Chudasama Ras of Junagadh.” /. A., If, pp. 312 ff. 

9 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

10 Ibid.; Parnadatta was also called Famadata in the Persia chronicles, cf Dandekar 
op. et loc. cit.: Jarl Charpentier “ Fama Data, Neberg ”, J. R, A. S., 1931, p. 40. 
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Sudariana lake and by erecting a temple to the god Visnu.* * He was probably 
followed by Bhatarka, as viceroy.' For though we have no certain date for 
the latter, the earliest known date for Maharaja Dronasiihha, his son, who 
was the third ruler in succession, is available, viz., V.S. 183, i.e., c. a.d. 502.* 
If we allow a period of thirty years for the first two rulers (viz., Bhatarka and 
Dharasena I) we arrive at a.d. 472 as the starting point of the career of 
Bhatarka. Now the abovementioned Junagadh Rock Inscription of Parnadatta 
is dated G.S. 138, i.e., a.d. 457*. This surely makes him a predecessor of 
Bhatarka. 

I Fleet, op. et loc. cii.; Acharya, op. cU. 

* Jackson, “The New Valabhi Copper-Plate,” J. B. B. R. A. S., XX, p. 1 ff; Barnett, 
“ Bba mnHflr Mohota Plate,” E. 1, pp. 17-19; Acharya, op. cit., VoL I. No. 16. 

3 Fleet, op. el loc. cit.; Acharya, op. et loc. cit. 
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CHA,PTER I 


ORIGm OF THE ftLilTRAKAS 


The family to which Bhatafka belonsed is givm in the copper-plate 
grants of his successors as Maiti^a- The inscriptions begin with the expres¬ 
sion “ Prasabha-pranata-amitrauiiii MiUtTafcanaiiiaiiila-bala-saptana-iiiian(^la- 

abhbEa-sam5akta-samprahara-sata-labdha-pietapali-Sn-seiiSpaU-Bliatarka,"Ba[ 

it was not lUl comparatively recently that this expression iflteipietod 
correctly. At first 'prasabha-pranaU-amitran&m-Majtrakaaain' was conutrued 
with the word ■raan^la* and the word saptana' was misread as—' sampaiina; 
The word ' Maitraka' was taken as a common noun derived from ' Mitra *. 
with the result that the passage was wrongly translaicd as "(Bha^rka) tod 
achieved success in hundreds of battles occurring in the witk extent of temto- 
ries of Maitrakas who were endowed with incomparable courage,”' Arxordiag 
to this earlier reading the Maitrakas were believed to be a powetful tube who 
were defeated by Bhatsirka. This reading seems to haw been responsihle ^ 
the view held by Drs. Fleet,! Bhagavanlal Indioji and oiliers' who bclieyiw 
that while the family of Bhatarka himsdf was indigenous, the VEaitraka into 
was of foreign origin. The reading was corrected by luier scholars/ and it ts 
now definitely accepted that BhfitSrka belonged to the Maitraka famdy; 

(In the race) of the Maitrakas, who prostrated (their) enemies by force, 
(was born) the devout worahipper of MaheSvara, the glorious (senaiNtd) 
Btatarkar who ohtnined splepdout in hupdrieds of batUes, fought mth a 
vast crowd of enemies of unequalled slrengih. ^ But none of the car y sc o ars 
had regarded the family of BtotSrka as of foreign origin. Their statement 
referred only to the people conquered by that monarch. Hens tt is naratal 
that ihcir views about the Maitrakas should have been influem^ to a 
able extent by this circumstance. Now that we know that Bhatarka bimsetf 
belonged to the Maitraka family, their views can no longer be cited to support 
the fonigo origin of the Maitrakas. 


The main consideration that led the earlier 3cho1ars_ into re^i^ag the 
Maitrakas as foreigners was their supposed connection with the Mitoras aad 
their predilection for Sun-worahlp. While, of course, both Mitra an ira 

i MandaJIk. '■ TIusb WuluWii Copper-plaieV' J. A A A S., W. 

A Coppcr-plslc Onal of SilAdilyB i of Valabhi, /■ ^-ti ■ P- ' 

Valabhi Orent," L A., I, p. 14: Buhlw. op. cit^ IV. p. 106. 

1 Fleet, Sanskrit and Camrese Inscnptionn, /. viii. p. juj. 

- Miiud, ■ te iat«, ,u , prop" n«ii. ™l B ™ «wpi«l >P 

the Trailiutaka and othm, llius showinij the popukf u»8b of the iftnetivc plumi to denote 
tbe name of the dynasiy of ihe donor. 

s Hjltzvh, “ Ctanesgad Plates of DhruvsisHia I, t. in. P. 
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synonyms for ihe ' Sunitue derivative Maitraka is never u^ed in Sanskrit 
literature in the sense of Sun-worshipperJ Even however admitting for the 
sake of argument that the term has this meaning, that thesis falls to the ground, 
for we find that the royn! religion of ihc Maitrakas was ^aivism and that 
neither Bbatarka himself nor any of his immediate successors was a devatec 
of the Sun. Out of the nineteen Yaiabhl kings only onCf king DhajapaUa, 
hfth m order of succession^ is styled a vrorshippci of the Sun.^ But tbe 
latter was neither the founder of the dynasty nor a ruler of great importance* * 
It is sufficiently dear tha t the designation of the Maitrakas is not to be connected 
in any wny with the worship of the Sun^^ 


Mr, Jagan Nath tries to equate the designation with the word * MaLtrtyaka\* 
meaning a particular caste whose business it was to praise great men, and 
concludes that the Maitrakaa may have been the bards of the Guptas. However, 
in the light of the inforniation supplied by the Manu Smrti* and the Vsijayantit® 
it is clear that the Maiiraka tribe was different from the Maitreyokas in origin 
as well as in the profession of its members. According to the Manu Smrti a 
Maitreyaka " ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, continually praises 
(great) men”-^ and a MaLtra^ was born of one of the live Vratyas of the 
Vaisya caste,^ The Vaijayanti explains the Maitras as those bom of a remarried 
Voj^ya (Vaisyapuravika^ i.e,, a mother who bad formerly married □ Ysisya) 
to a Vaisya-VratyaJ ® On the point of the respective professions the former 
work is silent; but the latter represents the Maiuukas as people serving as 


I Jsfgan Nath, Early Ylutory of tfac Maitnlai of Vilabhl,'* /. C. V; p. 40^. 

3 Buhler. “ ValAbh] (jrant of Dharasena n,"" 7. A., VTl, p. 7|, line M. 
i nhau belie^^ that the Maitrahas mocseded the Sbabax. Thu cofidttsien h dnm'n 
Ixom a Vaiohhi pktc which is eldI tmiulatcd properly. Aecndins lo it the StuhoA woe thufii- 
ph«d ovei by di« Sun-worduping people. Bui now ihm we inow ihat Uie Maitralcai were 
not ft SitivworshJppitia tribe tbe theory falls to tbe eround. CJ. ^ A brfcr simey cif ladtuii 
Chrondofty fniin the 1st of tbe Cfarrstifin Iha to the i. B. B. R. A. S.^ VTTt, p. 244, 

* lagan Nath, ep. c/r., p. 40'!^. 

5 Mam Smrfl^ X, 33, 

6 monuxyidhylyft, I03b, ICS, (64-121), SJ-9, (Compiled by YadftVftpTAtftla), 
T MoFHf ,Smnf. X, 33. (p. 410). 

B The wcKdi' Mailra ' and * Moitraka * are identical according to the lexicon Va^jayiuiU 
(cf. m3b. 105, 64^121 of The Manusyadhyaya). Tbs wfllx (laddhitaV " ka" is often addnl (to 
A substantive) in the Sanskrit IrEenlLire without chaniiiiji the ori^nal meanEna of a wojtL 
9 \famif X, 23, (p. 407). Dr._ K.anc cxplaini tbe Vratyas ai a eroup of people who rpokc 
ihc same kngitagc fts ordiottoa Aryans but did not Tolbw thdr diicipJinc abniii habii. 

In the M<rmmrfrH flt, 42; X,. 20: XI, 63) and the Viqjayanti, Uk Vratyas m de^bed 
os these who hav-c iKir iinderKoiw Upwiyana ceremony in doe time lind heiw were not 
privileged lo receive ibc sarred Savitzi ver% calEcd the 

That iMy were known as Vratya Vaisyaa sugftesta their ouilandiAb character, however, 
ihcir customs and mminenf wf re r>ot quite enruiutent wilh and limilar id the Voi^yas^ hence 
the Smriik^s classed iheni a± Vratya Vainaa. AlihouEh they ime Vaiayaa ihey roDomt 
the profi^cn ol K^triyas and hence called K^iiiyaji by niuo Tsiang, 

16 Mann^idhymya, 53-59^ 




OF THE MAlTEAK aS 


1 !» 


worshippers in Buddhist lemples.* Let the inatier, howcfver, not rest on this 
testimony. Even gmmrnatieally the two words have different dcri'hi'ations. 
Maitmka conies from * Mitral while Maltreyaka is derived from 
Hence this suggestion also cannot be accepted^ 

The copper-plate grants of the Maitrakas do not assist us in trEtcing the 
origin of the dynasty as sucfi. but simply tell us that they were s warlike tribe, 
distinguish^^ for great power, whose centre of activity w'as Valabbt in Stnastra 
and ihni their family religion was Saivisin. The Chinese travel let Hiuen Tsiang 
describes them also as Ksatriyas.^ In the later Mahayauic work, the Manju- 
^ri-Mu1a-Kalpa.^ the chronicler while dealing with the provincial history of 
western iudia represents them as the Varavatya Yadavas.^ Tins Buddhist 
tradition is corroborated by a Jaina tmdition recorded in the Satrnnjaya- 
Mahalmya^ which describes one king SiladitjTi of Valabhl as the ornament 
of the Yildava fanuly of the Lunar race.*^ 

Thus, without going into details about the meaning of the words we may 
conclude that the Mailrskas were a Ksatriya clan of the Yadava race, and 
that their origin may probably be traced to the Milm dynasty that ruled over 
the region round about MathurS. This conclusion is supportisd by scholars 
who have based thomselvcs on the evidence of some coins issued by kings 
whose names ended in ' Mitra 

I Main4yadhydyAt 103. f*t . . . r 

The Quijai^ icccfds lefer to the Vidabhi fcin»s ampty as the ierds of Valabhi ann do 
MH call ihem Moitrokas. The Viyu Furaijia dou not mcniion the nJjnc of ihc Maitnikas 
the numcfoui royal dyiuislies it enumerate- 
a W'attcn, c£t., it, p. 269; Beal. flp. cil.. EL p 246. 

J Jayaawai, op. ett^^ P- v. 605-^. 

*IbUL _ ^ 

1 Dhanelvnrasuii^ AairtiSJo^w MahotoMyo^ V, 14, Sarnia I. fTr by Fopatlal PrabhuddS, 

p. 2, 755 , ^. j -p j 

^ A bardic tradition as recorded by Mpjor Watson (/. IL p- 312 IT) arid Tod 
omt Antiquities of Ra/oiffttit, L PP^ comwets tlie Valabhi 

with the solar rage of Ayodhya by lepfesenri-Tia them as the atictstors of the Gumiots. How - 
cm, ihii tradition U shown lo be fubein chaptm on politkaJ history, as iaaJ»pmved by O?^ 
liihOsa, I, pp. 369-70). Ita oH&in was probably due to the confujiaon ma^ 
betuten the last king SKhditya cf Valabhi (t aJ>, 766) with the ting StlSdi^ the fiOh nikr 
of the Giilulot dynasty of Mewad who flourished roimd about a.d. 646. 

7 In his Bengali work the FrOeftina Miuk^. ibe lais Mr. Bcocdcc drew attetisfofl to the 
foci that wveraE tulcn b nneiem India whose coins arc dlswiwod in abundanra in the 
P^QChil country had their namu ending in ^ Maitni' [pp, From this Mr. ManskLnkaj 

Mehia infemid the rule of a Mitru dynasty cnet that region duricig ihc roujih century A D. 
(CL Ctthiio, p. 97), Frof. D. H. Bliandarkar agreed with this theory and further 

suggested that ihb MJim dynA«y of E^aochal^i. Koiahi and Mathuri were prototy^ of Uie 
MojrmJuis who ruled over Gujar^ and Kaitbiawid (f A.k LXE, 70). Mr. D. Shastri who has 
Mlpportol tias view (7>!ahndrJ^cr, 1. 173-7K) stales thAt the Valabhi luiip were the K^triyas 
of Etc Maitraku dynasty whoM ottflin may obriously be trticed to ttw Minn dynasiy that 
dDunshed round about Maiburx {tbid), 
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GEN^LOGICAL TABLE OF THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 

(1) BIwiilu 


I 


(5) DIuruciu 1 (5) 0f(4) Dhinvascna 1 (5) Dbwp^t^ 

( 6 ) Giihii$ciui 

(7) Dhmxna U 


^wlitya DhiTiiiiitityB (9j Klungnlu 1 


1 


(ID) Dharuena UI (11} Dhruvuemi H. 

Penbhimn (12) Dbaraw^ IV 


Silillitya 

I 

( 15 ) Siftditya-n 

(IQ ^Iwtitya-tn 

(17) ^liditya—iV 

(W) illikiya-V 

(19) SlIalutyiH-Vl, 
Dfarubhau. 


(14J Kbttjm^rmha Ih 
Dtwm^diiya 


il3} Dhrutuena 111 













CHAPTER II 


sm BHATARKA 


The founder of ihe Maiiiaitos of Valablu was thus Sri Bheiarka. In aU 
the Maitraka copper-plate graDis, be is rueutioned with great respect and is 
accorded the pride of place. Even bis rtmoie descendants never failed to 
express their adnuiatioD for him and do honour to hU memory. All the Valabhi 
coins that have been found lilJ now have on them the legend of Bhatarkn.' 
This does not mean that these coins stamped with the name of Bhatarkn 
were all issued by him only. Such coins must have also been issued by his 
descendants. Consequently, if they allowed his name to nentam ajid refrained 
from substituting their own in its place, the conclusion would be that they 
wished to respect the memory of thdr progenitor. Tfe fact that legend on 
the seals of all the Valabhi copper-plate grants is “ bri-Bhatarka " also points 
thiC same conclusion. 


Apart from the circumstantial evidence noted in the last chapter it may be 
inferred from the inscriptions that Bhatirka was tio( an upstart. The following 
desciiption occurs at the beginning of almost every inscription of the Valablii 
kinp with reference to the founder of the fanitly the great king Bbatarka^ 

*' Maula-bhna-niititi-iifinS 
mjyoirih” 

This passage has been translated by Dr. Fleet as ” iHe) who ac<tuued 
the goddess of royalty through the strength of the array of (his) hereditary 
itcrvants and friends/* *^ and this rendering is followed by KielhorUp^ Hultzsch^^ 
and Sicn Konow.^ As pointed oul by N. G. Mazmudar, honrever, this passage^ 
ha^ to be interpreted in the light of the M^ifi^bharata and the Arthasdsira^ 
The words Maula, Bhrta, Mitra and Srenl are teeboicai terns in Hindu ^lity. 
Bala means “ army ’ which consisted of four arms, vii, (hereditary), 

JShrm (hired), Mitra (allied), aud ^reni (guild). 

It is interesting to observe the part played in those days by guilds in 
military afTaira, The Harivam^ speaks of guilds as participating in warlike 


1 For oOier of Bhatlffca's sm foot-Mie No. 2 m p. 25 of thii 

3 Fleet, ” Miliyi Copper-plaTe InscriptiM of tbe Mahoreja DhorMcna U, Vh & 

* Wola^taua of SHadhya I, of {toe year 2S6|,« L | . P- 

* Hultiidi, ” Piper cm the Gafleshsad Piaiei of Dtoruvuesa !, E / , lU, PP- ff- 

* Sten Kmww, " pai{i(ni PIuk of Dhrm ajem I," HT. p. IM r . tt, „itt 

‘ Majumdar, “ A pa 5 sa(;e in ttoc inscriptioii of Ibe MatmlcM of ValuMu, /- ><■, XLVm, 

T Tbc word ‘ MaUa ' occur* «1» in a Muu Oiandclla.sUMe toscfipiKm of Madaoa^^ 
<cr. E. 1., I, P 2l)J 1 2J>, lu itoii isKTiprioo Meulw Pphvfvannan, wbo a appobUed tlifl 
kin*'* mmlsw' is des^bod to lart two m *“ momiins elepbMW. bone*, and 

ebariots and skiUfifl in ardicry. 
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activities, when it describes tbe fatal wrestling match between Krsna and 
Kamsa.* We are told that: “The pavilions of the different companies and 
corporations, vast as mountains, were decorated with banners, bearing upon 
them the implements and emblems of the several crafts.”^ This is exactly 
what we find in the Mahabharata^ where Dhrtarastra describing the ideal 
type of an army also indicates the important part played by the guilds in the 
political affairs of the country. Similarly, Kautiliya while dealing with equip¬ 
ment of the forces enumerates their constituents, when he says “ Sa maula- 
bhrta-§rcni, mitra-amitra-atavi-balanam saraphalgutani vidyat”^ These ancient 
Indian guilds may thus be compared to the Italian guilds of the middle ages 
and like the latter they presumably also maintained huge armies. 

From the mention of hereditary troops it would appear that Bhatarka 
was bom in a family of military leaders. In course of time he must have been 
obliged by circumstances^ to enforce absolute control over the province 
under him when the Gupta empire was thrown into confusion as a result of 
external aggression and internal difficulties. When Skandagupta was busy 
fighting hordes after hordes of foreign invaders, Narendrasena Vakataka^ 
and his son Prthvisena II took advantage of the situation and established 
their sovereignty in Kosala, Mekhala, and Malaya.*^ This would explain why 
these countries were not recorded in the Gupta inscriptions for a long time. 
The subordinate allies of the Guptas like the Traikutakas also profited by their 
difficulties to assert their independence. The Traikutaka Dahasena accumu¬ 
lated power during these disorders as is seen from the fact that he performed 
the ASvamedha sacrifice and struck his own coins and called himself ‘ master 
of Aparanta literally meaning ‘ the lord of western end.’ As the Bhitari 
inscription shows, the Pusyamitras were also becoming powerful, a clear 
sign of the decline of the Gupta power, during this period. Besides, it is known 
that Skandagupta succumbed to the repeated attacks of the Hunas in about 

1 Harivamia, Visnu-Parva, 29, 5 (p. 224) “ Sva-karmma-dravya-yaktabhih-patakabhir- 
iarantaraih-§reiunam-^a-gaQananch manchabhanty-achal-opamah.** Further, we see in 
Kalidas, Raghummia, IV, p. 26, that in the Hindu political treatises the army is described 
as consisting of the six elements: * Sadavidhini Balama-daya Pratyasthe Digajigsya Maulam 
Bratyah Suhachhani Dvi^atvikaih Balam.* 

2 Dutt, A Prose English Translation of Harivamsa, LXXXIV, p. 360. 

3 'adadita balam-raja maula-mitra-balam tatha-auvi-balam bhrtam-ch-aiva-tatha 
§reni-balam prabho ” Asram-vdsikd Parva, Ch. 8, sloka 7. 

4 The passage from Axthaiastra (140) quoted by Mazmudar while discussing the Valabh 
inscriptions, cf. I. A., XLVm, p. 208. “ He shall know the exact strength or weakness of 
hereditary troops (maula), hired troops (bhrta), the corporate body of troops (ireni), as 
weU as t^t of the army of friendly or unfriendly kings and of wild-tribe,’* Arthasdstra^ (140) 
p. 170. 

3 Bhatarka was probably residing at >Vamanasthali as a military head, and as bards 
narrate he placed a governor at the place w'toi he went to Valabhi and established the kingdom. 

6 Dandekar, op, ciV., p. 117. 

7 Kielhom, “ Balaghat Plate of the Vakataka Maharaja Prthavisena II,” £. /., DC, 
p. 270 ff. 

8 Hultzsch, ” Pardi Inscription,” E. /., X, pp. 51-53. 
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A.D. 470,' When the Hunas advanced into the interior and attacked the heart 
of his empire, he was unable to continue the resistance. It would also appear 
that though he had come out victorious in the war of succession with his 
brother Puragupta, the civil war must have gone a long way in weakening 
the Gupta power, TTie unity of the empire was sappexi and disintegration 
followed in its wake. 

These difficulties were also availed of by the class of the hereditary 
governors and the feudatory chiefs who had grown up in the empire in its 
latter days and who carved for themselves independent kingdoms in their 
respective provinces. They are now found assuming regal titles such as 
Maharaja^ etc. Feudatories like the Maukharies of MadhyadeSa,^ kings of 
Navyavaka^ika, Vardhamana and Karnasuvarna^ in Bengal also seized this 
opportunity. Predecessors of Govinda Gupta, who was presumably the viceroy 
of Malava, also refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta emperors 
of Magadha at this time,'* while Yasodharman, the ruler of Mandasor,^ 
must have followed in their footsteps in asserting his independence and 
acquiring sovereign power. 

It is to be supposed that when the control from the centre was relaxed 
Bhatarka also foUowed the usual course, making himself independent in his 
own province. This was indeed a turning point in the history of the Maitrakas, 
an achievement for which he may have been called Bhatarka by his descendants 
which literally means a hero.^ 

The fact that Bhatarka founded Valabhi shows that he almost assumed 
independent powers. But still he retained the title of Senapati,^ and did not 

1 Smith, The Early History of p, 328, 

2 That the Maukhari povt-er was slieiigthencd duiing this penod be seen from thdr 
stone inscripiions. Half a century later they are recorded in the inscnpuon of IS^avanma 
to have control over the Bara-Banki, Jaunpur and Gaya distnets of U,P and Bihar, ^ 
these pans formed integral parts of the Gupta Empire in the fourth and the first hair ot tiic 
fifth oentuiies of the Christian era. 

3 Raychaudhuii, FoHticai History of Ancient Indio^ p, 534, 

^ Dandekar, op, cir,, p, 120, 

5 “ Maodasor, the ancient Dasapura, was one of the most important vi^gal se^ 
of the early Gupta Empire, It was the capital of a long line of Margraves who geweraed 
part of Westem-Malavi on behalf of Emperor Chandragupta 11, Vikramaditya, and his son 
Kumaragupta I, Malwndriditya.’* But with the ^dual development of power a new scene 
opened with Yaiddharman^s sway over that province, 

6 The name Bhatarka which accrued to him on account of his heroism was, by a not 
unfamiliar process, retained in the family reewds to the total exclusion, as it would appear, 
of the personal name. 

7 Diskalkar, *‘ The Valabhi Grants," J. S. B. R. A. S., CN. S.) I, p- 17 «: 

VII, p. 61; Fleet, op. et lac. cit. According to the bardic tradition ^ Kanaks^ 
from Ayodhya came first to Lahokot and went from there to Bimagar in 
be took possession of it from a local prince in 144. Four genetatiOM later hisdeK^t 
Vijayasena founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) and subsequently Valabhipura. CT. Watson, 

€t hc^ cit. 
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dare to call Imoself MaMrija for fear tliat it im£hi be contested. This pro¬ 
ceeding is noi without pamtlel in fudUn bisioty. When empires fall, the 
governors of the provinces become independent and preserve their former 
titles of honour^ An instance in point Is that of Karihato and Bukkai 
founders of the great Vijayanagara empire, who* though virtually inde¬ 
pendents called themsetves Mahamandale^varas, and not undl the reign of 
Harihara U, the third king of the dynasty^ did these rulcni venture to assume 
the imperial titles. 

After asserting his independence^ Bhatarka seems to have transferrod 
his capital from Qirinagar to Valabhl. Hiis is confirmed by the ^i^phjcal 
recordSp and Girinagar lost its importance, ^ According to the Bumhay Gaxuueer^ 
** its (Vdlabhi's) choice as a capital was probably due to its being a harbour on 
the BhSvanagar creek. The place wua not so much iolaod ns it is now. Since 
the days of Valabhl kings the silt which thickly covers the ruins has also filled 
and chocked the channel which once united it with the BhAvanagar creek 
when Ghala was probably a fair sized river/" It is difficnlt to ascertain whether 
the Sanskrit Valabhl Was the original name or whether V^leh is a corruption 
of the Pfjikp fomt ValahT.z Jinaprabbs-SuH, a learned laina monk of the 
thirteenth century, describes the holy Jaina hill of Satrunjaya as being situated 
in the Valahaka province. This fihows that he was familiar with the Frakxt 
form V alahi - The Sanskrit fonn ValabhJ is found in the Kathnsaritsagarap 
which though of a comparatively very late date» treats of very ancient 
mateiials.^ 

Of Dhaiarka^s personal accomplishments, besides his imlitary prowess, 
the inscriptions recount but a few details* He was a ^aivite—a fact wtsich is 
borne out by the title " Purama-Mabc^vara" used for him in his successors* 

I Wo get refcnoncu of ill* Brohnianas ifcho oiifijaced from GinnafiaLr and soiikd down 
nt vanous pl&ou raund about VaJ^btii. Oik of such examples from the Vaiiib!ii grants ia 
found in the platn (E /^XXIb pr I H> whete ibe done* had from Giiicagir 

and resided a! &:^dhikn. Th* carUest dirtci refereno* lo Valabhi is ptrhaps in the Daia- 
kurrsoi'iich^iTa oT Da^din <p. Z23). The new capiLol VaJabhi is nprescnlcd by ihe modem 
site Vali situated in Uie east of KsUu^nd^ twenty iiiiks to tbe wesl of Bhavaiunpir and 
cwetity-fks'c miles lo ih* ivonh of ih* holy Jaina bUI ^ijrui!J<aya. Tb« ruins of Vq|u coiubt 
of viat mounds and feundatipna of hnck admidat which ckiy koXs ticen found inscribed 
with the Wpfldl-known B^tddhlei formula " ye-dharTiia-lttiupnibhai.fl^ * 

7 Btiffilssy CazeifreTf Jp Pt. Lp p. tiowc^'cr, it is strange thai iu narn* is not recorded 
by Feriplus {A.Dr 80> Of by Piotemy (a,o. 150 )^ (ril “Golarul ni Prichina Kinar^i BhugoW 
XtU Cnjarali S&ttmtkmtl Possibly it had not acquuod the imnonance it 

did after il b^nme the apilaL 

7 Somadevu, the amUior of the Ksihdsarffsdgara, wrote in the introduaigp to this %vork 
Uiai be boitowed his maudal from the SfhatkaiM of Guiiidhya wluch was writiea in ih* 
Pai^aehi languor. Somadeva funlier states that '' be dJd not mid anylbing m the original 
mnlerial/' In ihe KafftSsarifs^^gara we find ihe i^ame ValabhJ whkh have nccuned in 
BfhaikaiM, u fad which would ihat Valabhi muted in early centuries of the 

Oirtstian era. Rowevtr, In iht absence of Uie ciiipnal work wc cannot fici a full idea of 
UK stulc of oBurs in Valabhl at the period. 
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rvcorcUJ TJic fact that not a single copper-plate or record of liis own is obtained 
UU aow leads tts to imagLne that like Babtir* the first emperor of the Mughal 
dynastyT he obtained power^ but could not consolidate and organise tus 
principality. It was one of his successors* Dronasimlia, like Babur's grandson 
Akbur* who seems to have CHUblished a firm hold over the Empire.^ 

1 Cf. Buhicr^AlSeia Plates of DharAwna 11*” j- VU, p. 71. 

2 Rcmafl^s on ihe varLme fomu of Etiuue: Tbe on^'nal form of tjie roun^"! 

Oiime Seems tc be " Bha^ka as indicated by the nwl wis ai tveU aa by the carty gninls 
Df Valabhr. Later oc vst rIso find the name spell as ' Blmliikkii," Hiis is evkJenijy ilie Sojis^ 
kiitiscd form of the original Piikrt name. It wm custornary to Sanskritiiic Prakil namn 
wlien Uicy were la be in SajKkril eompo^doro, like the names in ihc Mailnikueop|Kr-plale 
grants, in some cuses Uie cctisooiini precedins a comunct ^ r ^ wis doubled. This wy 
used Tmiiienily In andent Indin^ c.g. (nhatirka) also wTition as 

tBhaitirkfcak The doubling of ‘ Ka" In the name Bhstirkka is due to the praeiioe of doubling 
of cpnaL onan ti following a ooiutinrt *e\ was optional oithogiapliii^lyn Thus the 

simple form of ihc jimc in Sanskrit h Bhatarka, which actually occurs in a few Valabbl 
grams. We also come across Ibe forms Sfraffirkica and in the twe of some other 

gmnti. Comparath'ely^ this loitef name occurs far less frec(utnt3y Om the a^vt furm^ 
"Bhatakki \ ^Bhat^ka* and ^Bbatirk'. Estn out of these 'Bbaliikka' is the most 
frequent form used in the grants. Now Bhutarkka * and * Bhat^kka ^ are alto^^ether two 
fidTerent words }e\ko^phicaliy« In Siiwkiii there ore both woitls * Bha^' and ^ Bhat^ p 
but they denote quite difibrenE PhilolcppCiilly ‘ Bhap' ia dcn^'cd fioui ' bbfta* and 

' Bhatta' from * bhartf\ The former means a mcrMiiajy soldier of servant, while the latter 
® an hottorilie tetin for tbe royal or the Teamed dflss. A-ccordlTtfi lo Sir Monier ^MII^am 
* Bhatta"" som^dmes occurs as a wfotig vaiianii for * Bhap \ HowcvcTp in cither sense ilii$ 
may be uMd for ihe Mailraka Senapaii. One of the terms meins " the Sun amoag the soldier^" 
while ibc other mums the Sun among the k&med." Such a Maitrolta hero wits disEinguish^d 
both roi his Icannrvg and hu valour-. It bowevcTi ceitiiiii thiil only one of these two jerms 
ctHild bfi taken as correct- The itio« usual nnd the earlkr form, viz^i Bhatirka or Bhatarkka 
is, dwtefore, to be preferred to the less fbequeuE Bhaparakka. 




CHAPTER fn 


DHARASENA I 

(AD, 493^) 

Bbat&rks succeeded by his eldest sdd Dborasena 1. His leigu lasted 
approximately from 174 to 180 of ihc Valabhi Samvat, i.e., a.d, 493 to 
499, 


As we have already seen, Rhaiarka took advantage of the weakness of 
the Gupta power to shake off their yoke. But complete independence could be 
achieved only in the next reign. Dturasenii's succession to the office ofSenapati 
held by bis father, was quite in coaToiraity with the prevailing custom, since 
the higher posts in the Gupta admin isLraiion had by then become hereditary. 
Thus, for example, in the Udayngiri cave inscription J of the time of Chandra- 
gupta H bis nunistcr Virasena is described as one who had acquired the post 
of a minis ter by hereditary succession (anvaya-piupta-sucivyali}; and in the 
Kannada ndc Ungaih inscriptioa^ Pithiviseoa ts said to have succeeded to 
the post of a Mantari of KuiniraguptH I, an office which his father Sikhara 
had held under Chandragupu U. Again, we have it in the Junagadh rock 
ioscriptioii^ of SkRndnguptR that thP provincial: governors th'CCiis^lvcs 
anpowered to appoint tbQir assistants. It wms according to this pmctiii;^ that 
Pamadalta appainied his son Chakfap^Um as a d^qffafres"' of the 

city. Hence, there is reason to aasumc \lm.i Bhaiiika had olreiidy associated 
with himself his son Dharasena in the affairs of administration. Aft^ the 
death of his father Dharasena succeeded to the oi^ces held by Bha^ka, 
viz., both os Che head of the military and of the civil administration at 
Valabhi. 

Dharasene 1 saw in the condition of things around him a splendid 
opportunity to consolidate the power and position which his father had acquired. 
He made himself independent in his new kingdom during the dark days of 
the Oupta empke. At that time most probably king Bh^nugupta was on the 
throne of Ma^dha. His great problem was the Increasing power of the Hilnos. 
The battle of Eran* in which Goparija was kUled^ was fought by hiTTi mani¬ 
festly with the HfLnos* and os Professor Baietji maintains^ he was defeated 
in the samc.^ By defeating Bhinugupta the Huna king Toramana conquered 
\aiava. The success of the Hun as in Central India, however, was short- 

1 F]ssl^ *' Ud&yaain Cave loxiipUDo of ChimiJiii^pta H.'* C. L HI, p. 2L 

2 SijcTi Kooow, “ Kaimedondt 1 ingnm liwipdcn of Kumamsijpta 1,** E. X, p.7l 
C ud Banedi. /* P. A. S. B., V. p, 45g (pi. XIX). 

3 Rkl^ Op. tf lx. oil. 

^ Ape of ihe f^iy?eriaf Gv^laSt. p. ^ 
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Liv^^ and according to the evidence of ihe Manjtiiri-MQla-K^Lpa/ Toram^^Qa 
died soon after defeatiag Bbinugupta and Gopaiaja. In these eifcumstances 
it possible that the Vaiuitaka kin^ Harisena^ made an alliance ^th the 
Maitraka ruler Dharasena 1 for driving away the Kunas. For it is known that 
during this period the Vakitaka king Harisena^ conquered Kuntala, Avanii, 
Kalihga, teoiata, Trikiitap lita, AndiiRi. etc.,- and acquired sovereign power. 
Only a few ycajT* before this event most of these countries were under the 
sway of the Mflnas and the Guptas. The fact that a marriage had taken placo 
between the V^ataka (ruling over AvantiJ and the Maitraka (ruling over 
Valabhj) fiunilies during the period shows that an alliance had been concluded 
for the specific purpose of ending the Hiina menace. The princess chosen for 
the marriage sccrns to have been ChandJalekhi, who is described in the 
Dura^anasdrd of Devasena as the daugjiter of the king of Ujjami and ibe 
queen of Dhruvosena I of Valabbipura.^ 'Ihcfc should not be any doubt ba 
to who this king of tJijaini was. For Ujjain had by this tintc definitely come 
under the sway of tlie Vikatakas, a Fact to which the Ajanta inscription of 
HariisCna** just jeferred to^ bears undisputed testimony. But the marriage 
only meant that the Maitrakas had changed one hegemony for another. 
However, to have been thus honoured with the hand of Chandraleklia, the 
Maitrakus must have occupied a place higlier than that of ^hc mere feudatories 
in the poliricaS system of the Vakoiakas, Their poaition may be dcscribol as 
that of the subordiuaie allies. 

To follow up the hlstoty of the break-up of the Gupta power, the Maukha- 
rifrs threw off ihcir yoke in the eastern part of their empire and csLablished 
their independence, just as the Vakatakas had done in ilie western parts> The 
epigraphical record^i in the caves at Bariibar^ (Cayap Souili Bihflr) and 
N^gaijuni* (Gayd district) bring to light a new and independent line of 
Maukharics, inaugunitjed by one Hsrivaniiiiu who is styled *MahSr3ja* in 
the Asirgadh copper seal inscription^ of his successofi That a chief should 
have so dared as to set at naught the authority of the Guptas in their home 
provioce of Magadha—^for it must be noted that Harivannan s lerritoiy lay 
in dsrtem Magadha—proves that the power of the Guptas must have indeed 
declined beyond recovery, 

1 Jayuswil, Ak Hiitsry a/ p. M. & r 

= I^Lyiiswal, Histary of Endui impefial Pcriisd)'", Br 0- 

^DC, p, 105: Hiiri^na mkd from oboui a.d. 4W lo S20. 

^ Ibkf. 

^ Buhler, “ Ajanta Imcriptiun " Arekaoiogfeaf Sfitf wy W. India, IV p J24 ff. 

3 cr Stmti, ibi I^wth fndia, p, 6fi. rt r » ^ » is 

* JayaswaL llutocy of Icdia (Nii^^Vikilaka Impatil Period) « /* Br Q, Jt- 
XIX. p. 75. 

^ Pket, p, 222 tf. Cf. Bhagwankl Indrahi XUI, p, 425. 

< ibid., p. 227; gf. PriiBcp. J. A. 5. J., VI. p. 672 ff. 

^ p. m, Wilson, /. Jl. ^ JT . (1^. S I 1th 377 ff. Cf, HamW. MonamintM bi 
Bifiat and Oris^, p, 83, No. 17* 







CHAPTER IV 


DRONASIMHA 

(A.D. 499-519) 

The successor of Dharasena I was his younger brother Dronasiihha- 
He appears to have ascended the throne in about 180 Valabhi Samvat, i.c., 
A.D. 499. 

We have seen that Dharasena I virtually assumed the status of a king in 
the latter part of his reign. Dronasimha went a step further and called himself 
‘Maharaja’, as proved by his copper-plate grant issued in v.s. 183, i.e., 
A.D. 502,* hardly a year or two after his accession. His coronation is also 
much spoken of in the records. In all the Maitraka plates, he is referred to 
as one whose coronation ceremony was performed in the presence of the 
paramount sovereign himself. 2 This confirms our view that though the 
Maitrakas had thrown off the Gupta yoke, they had to acknowledge the 
paramountcy of some higher power. Though the name of this power is not 
stated in the inscriptions, it is evident from the facts mentioned in the last 
chapter, that it could not have been any other than the Vakatakas. In the 
North Indian history of this period, four rulers of note stand out above the 
rest and all the four have had their claims urged by different writers in this 
connection. We may examine here the title of each of them. They are, besides 
the Vakataka king Herisena, the Gupta ruler Bhanugupta,^ the Huna^ ruler 
Toramana or Mihirakula and Yasodharman of Mandsor.^ As regards the 
last ruler, he may at once be dismissed, for the simple reason that his imperial 
career started only a few years before the year a.d. 533-534 as the Mandsor 
Pillar inscription tells us.^ As for the suggestion that a Huna chief was the 
overlord—this too falls to the ground in view of the considerations we have 


1 Jackson, “ Bhamodra Mohota Plates,” J. B. B. R. A, S,, XX, p. 1 ff.; Barnett, ” A 
New Valabhi Grant,” /•» XVI, p. 17 ff; Acharya, op, cir,, I, No. 16. 

2 Akhila-bhuvana-mandalaika-swamina-paramaswamina-svayam-upahita-rajyabhi^kah, 
Lc., whose coronation ceremony was performed in the presence of the master of the whole 
Universe. 

3 Jagan Nath, “ Early History of the Maitrakas of Valabhi,” I/uiia/t Culture, V 
pp. 407-414. 

4 Commissariat, History of Gujarat, p. XXXIX; cf. Smith, The Early History of India^ 
p. 335. 

5 In the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Ft. I, p. 88, the date of Dronasimha*s investiture is 
supposed to be about aj>. 520 and therefore Yalodharman is suggested as the paramount 
ruler of his time. But the discovery of the Bhamodar Mohota plate of the year v.s. 183, i.e., 
AJ>. 502, proves that Dronasimha's coronation had taken place in or before a.d. 502 
and hence Ya^harman, whose imperial career started after a.d. 533 cannot be supposed 
to be the paramount sovereign present then. 

6 Fleet, op, cit,, p. 142. 
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ofifered in the last chapter. Further, we find that in the territories which passed 
mto the hands of the Hunas the use of the Gupta era in dating the records 
was given up and the regnal year of the Huna kings was used instead*, while 
the Maitrakas uniformly used the Gupta era. It may, therefore, be conceded 
that the Maitraka dominions never came under the suzerainty of the Hunas. 

As we have already seen, Bhanugupta also is out of the question. We know 
nothing of his achievements beyond the fact that in the Eran pillar inscription^ 
of Goparaja,—one of his dependents—he is described as “ the Epic hero 
Aijuna.” But this is mere conventional praise; and as we have already had 
occasion to note, the Gupta power was well on the wane during this period. 
Hence, Bhanugupta hardly fits into the description of the paramount sovereign 
of Dronasimha as ruling over “ the whole circumference of the earth.” Turning 
now to the emperor Harisena Vakatoka, we know from the Ajanta inscription^ 
that he conquered Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Ko^la, Trikuta, Lato, Andhra, 
etc., and acquired the suzerain power during his glorious days, i.e., a.d. 490-520.^ 

The Balaghat plates^ further make it clear that the Vakatakas had their own 
feudatories and that they made peace and war on their own account. These 
facts coupled with the VSkStaka alliance, brought about by the marriage of 
the V^ataka princess Chandralekha with Dronasim^’s brother Dhruvasena I, f 
suggests that it was HarisenaT Vakataka who is referred to as the master 
the whole universe, and his presence at the coronation ceremony was, therefore, 
in his dual capacity as overlord and father-in-law of the Valabhi king. The *7 
occasion was a landmark in the history of the Maitrakas and the event was 
carefully recorded in the dynastic accounts. This personal visit of the 
suzerain must have gone a long way in strengthening the bonds of friendship 
between the two dynasties, and we may even say that the Maitrakas were 
thus set on the course of complete independence, which they actually asserted 
in the reign of Dharasena IV, a century later. 


In his own as well as his successors* copper-plates Dronasimha is 
described as an ambitious man nnd a good general. Like most of the Valabhi 
i^gs he was a great devotee of ^iva. This is seen from the epithet Paramor 
Maheivara used of in all the Valabhi records. He made a grant of the 
'tillage Trisangamaka in Hastavapra ah^ (modem Hathab) to one Panduraja 
of the Devipantha, an act of munificence by which he set an example to be 
followed by his successors. ^ 


* Fleet, “ Eran Boar Stone Inscription.” and ” the GwaUor Inscription.” op. dt., p. 158 
and 161 respectively. 

2 Fleet, op, cit., p. 91. _ . , tt 

3 Jayaswal. op. et he. cit., ” History of India (Naga-Vika^a Imperial Penoa), 
O. R, 5., XDC, p. 75. 

^ Jayasw^ ** History of India. (Naga-Vakataka Imperial Period),” /. B. O. R. 5., XDC, 
PP. 79-103. 

^ Kielhom. “ Balaghat plate of the Vakataka Maharaja Prthviscna II,” E. /., IX, 
P. 270 ff. 

^ Jackson. Barnett, and Acharya, op. et loc. cit. 
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ancient tnSTORY OF SAURAiWTRA 


We koow from the inscriptions that fibatirka and his eldest son 
Dhiuascna were militaiy leadera whose reigns were mainly occupied iwih 
Siting and carving out a principality and thus making their power lecogiUBed 
by all and sundry. It was only in ilie reign of Dro^imha that measures 
could be taken to ensure the social and econojnic welfare of their subjects. 
Accordingly, Dro^rimha is described as having set up before him the ideal 
of a Dhannarlja. In the inscriptions he is described as ** one nature 

(manifested itself in) the perfonaance of the regidaiiotis laid down by Mano 
and others; who like Dhaimaraja, (t.e., Yudhisthira). fixed Ac path of the 
bws of good ocmduci,"t (' praia-fia) vimala—rnauli (li) manir—Mmanv-adi- 
pfgnitft.vidhi.vidhana-dhaTTnmfl Dharminargjaiva vihita-vinaya-iiya (vya) 
vasttS-paddhitif ’). This description in the Valabhi plates reminds us of the 
description of Dilipa by the poet K5lid4sa in his Raghuvamia, as the real 
father of his subjects because he educated, protected and supported hb people 
who were said to have swerved not an inch from the path laid down by Manu. 

I Steu Kooow, *■ Fl%« Valjibhl PlaiH,*' £. XI. p. 107. line T. 






CHAPTER V 


DHRUVASENA 1 

(A.D. 51 


Dhruvascna I waji the third son of Sciiapati Bhaiarka and the first of 
the Several Maltrika sovereigns of that name. He succeeded his brother 
Dronasiniha and ruled for about thirty years from a,d. Sl9 to 549- 


Tn the Valabhi copper-plate grants we usually find an expression, which 
a reigning king used by way of paying respect to his piedeccssor, via. “ whose 
head was purilled, bent before and reddened by the dust of his (predecessor s) 
feet," etc-,* * (t^r-pdda-raj^ni/rovanata-pavitti-krta). The sudden break in 
this usual furmula makes us suspect that the succession of Dhruvasena 1 was 
perhaps not peacefully elTecwd- This seems to be confirmed by the nest epi^et 
” that he an^uired the throne by the strength of ids own arms, ^ (Sv<?-owja- 
pardkramena) used in connection with this ruler. One may be templed lomfw 
from tlus that it was a auecessful rebctliou against his brother that brought 
Dliruvasena 1 to the throne- But this hypothesis is unwarranted- For thccucum- 
stanw mentioned in the records, viz., that he wax himself responsible I^or his 
rise, shows that either during the lost daj'S of his predecessor Dronasimha or 
immediately on his accession to the throne the Maitrakas were assailed by a 
superior power, which drove Dhruvasena from his inheritance and ^al it 
was only by the strength of his own efforts that be succeeded in repimng J 
kingdom- Now-, the external power responsible for the troubles of the Valabhi 
kingdom at this time was probably YaiodhamiHn of Mdlava. However, 
though Dhruvasena boasts that U was by his own efforts that he regained his 
kingdom, the epithet he bore, vk- “(He) who meditates on the f«i of par^ 
mount lord ” (^oflia-btHtftaraka-’pSiidmiilhyiia),^ would show that he received 
valuable help from his overlord- The latter could have been none other than 
ihe Vikltoka king Harisena, Aflcr this success, Dhruvasena I you d appear 
to have nilcd undisturbed for about a decade, as seen from his 
issued from Ihe b^ginnin^ of his reign down to 210*, ix., a-i>. - n 

these inscriptions he is styled * kfahffsdnwnia ’ and * Mahdrdja'. 


But it was flot long before Dhruvasena came into connici with his erstwhile 
enemy. His grants dated v.s. 216^ and v,8. 217® AJ>* 535 and 536) 'frere 

s Nm. 1»3, IIW. 12M. t»7. 12», IJOO. l»«. 13ttt, 1303. 

* Jaii!ton. *■ A Valabld L'opper-plaic jnini of Sam- ^ - p- 130 , and 

Ssen A Copper-plate grant ot DtiruvaKua V' i f aI. p. 113 «. 

3 Bullkt. iTflC- CiL . « r o d C TS-I fT 

Bloch, British Museum Flalcs of Dhruvamn I* J- «■ 
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issued acrtually from the baiUcficld ivijay^skamhk-Tffrdt). The war that 
followed, however, was not as successful to the Maitrakas as the pre\ioys 
one, and h would appear that it was Only do his acceptance of huznjliatio£ 
tcTni$ that peace made. This is also evident from the titles wluch he assumed 
from now onwards, v^„ * Mahapratihira', the great door-keeper. * Mahadan- 
^n^yaka' the great gsincraj or governor. ‘ MahSkartika' wliich may he 
literaUy translated as the great follower of Kaitika—the general of the gods, 
an of which arc indications of a distinctly lower siahis. It is possible that 
Yaiodharman svtuled himself of the death of the great Vak&taka emperor 
Harisena, which seems to have taken place at about this iiiiiE.i to measure 
his sirength once more, with the Vakatakas, The defeat wLkh he inflicted on 
the latter was so overwhelming that they could not survive as u power. They 
disappeared from history, since no record of ary suexassor of Harisena is 
known to exist. The battle must have taken place some time before a,u, 533 
in whkh year the Mnndsor Pillar inscription- of Yaiodharman, is dated. 
In this praiasfl his prowess and coirqucsts are thus described as " He, who 
spurning (the conGiieincnt of) the boundaries of his own house, enjoys, those 
countries,—thickly covered over with deserts and mountains and trees and 
thickets and rivers and stiong-armcd heroes, (and) having (their) kings 
assaulted by (his) prttwess,—which were not enjoyed (ev-en) by the lords of 
the Guptas, whose prowess was displayed by invading the whole (remainder 
oO the earth, (and) which the cominand of the chiefs of the Humis, that 
established itself on the tiaras of (many) kings, failed to penetrate;—He, 
before whose feet chieftains, having (their) arrogance removed by the strength 
of (his) atm, bow dO'wn, from the neighbourhood of the (river) Lauhitya up 
to (the mountain) Mahendia, the lands at the foot of which are impenetrable 
through the groves of pahuyra-irces, (and) from (Himalaya) the mountain 
of snow, the table-lands of which are embraced by the (river) Gahga, up to 
the Wes lent Ocean,—by which (all) the divisions of the earth are made of 
various hues througli the micrmingling of I he rays of the jew els in the locks 
of hail on the tops of (their) heads''^— Dhruvasena, it would seem, had to 
pay the penalty for his loyalty to his overiords^thc Vlkfitakas. He was 
degraded from the exalted position of “ Mahasamanta' or ebief feudatory, 
to that of mere dandandyaka or captain. 

But the rise of Ya^harman was like that of a meteor.^ His power was as 
short-lived. Ten yearns after the Mandsor inscription (c. A.D. 543-544) we find 
a portion of his doaunions being ruled by a viceroy or son (?) of a Gupta 

I The period of rule aseianed to Harisena is from ajo. 4!» to 520 cT JayoswaL ap eit 
p, TO. But nm this is piireJy cotdeciurB]. may extend (t by ft few yiaia. The wur bctwwn 
YaSodhimnnn and ihe VikBjBlcas weeld then be taken as being fought early in the neat 
Vita^a tvfgn. Accordine to Jouvcau-Dtibmu]]. Harisena ruled rrom a,d. 5DD to SW cf 
A^ent flistiify of ih$ p. 76. 

^ Fleet, i>p. eit., p. 146-7; cf, Flea. /. A.. XV, p. 257. 

J W, lines {4-S). 

4 Basak. IlUfary of /Vor/A-£aif*ni /rtifiq. p, Jw, and Smith, op. tit., p. J». 
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emperor, who Is stylesd “/Mramo-Maffarafai makdriljddhirSJa prthmpati" 

" Sjprcfflc sovereigii, idag of kiags, lord of the eartli.’*' Al about the same 
time we find that the Maiirakas also were rCBiiiuing their former status. In his 
iDScripiions dated v.s. 221J to vs. 226' (i.c., a.d. 540 to 545) it is seen that 
the old titles of MahSrdja and Mahas^rnanta were restorwi to Dhnivasena I. 

■ Ouring these turbulent days Dhruvasena [ seems to have lost his son.^ For 
the famous Jaina<oiittcil held at Valabhi condoled with him on his gnat loss. 

Dliruvasena was a worthy successor to the warlike kings that had preceded 
him on the throne of Valabhi. He is described in the records to have, like 
a lion, defeated single-handed by the strength of his own arm, the array of 
the troops of the elephants of fhis} enemies; and to liave been the refuge of 
those who sought protection." s -The records also speak of his scholarly attain¬ 
ments and his patronage of the learned referring to him as Avabodtikd- 
idstrdrtha-tanvdniim:'^ " he who knows the essence of the Sfistras, the authuri- 
totive works on the different branches of tearniog, arid as Kalpaiorvr-ivai 
iuhrii'pranayindffr yalfidhfiihiilti-fcdmti-p/tal-’Opah/togtt-Jah,^ one who showed i; 
great liberality to friends and the learned and the existing religious inslituimnsl 
of his time." 

' We find from Dhmvascna I s plates that his father Bhaiarka and his 
elder brothers king Dharosena 1 snd Dronasimlut were Paramo-Maheiitiras, 
i.e., great devotees of Siva; and that ho himself was Parainu-BhaBavata, i.e., 
a great devotee of Vl^ou. This was perhaps due to the influence of some 
Vaisnavite preceptor of the lime who had also influenced the Vaka^a and 
the oarulaka kings in favour of Vaisnavism. “But he was, with nil, a man of 
liberal religious ouHouk. This is confnmed from the following racts. His ^nt 
dated v.s. 216* (a.o. 535) is made for the benefit of a Buddhist Vihara b^t 
by his niece (sister’s daughter) Duddi. who is called Paran,apdsikii. and that 
of v.s, 217» for the benefit of another btiUt by one Buddhad^sa. The 
of providing the Buddhist monks with the necessaries of life, of feeing Buddhist 
pilgrims who flocked from all parts for worshipping the Buddhist idols, and 
of repairing the Vihilras, were to be met from the income aocruiog from these 
grants, The other grants were mode to Brshmanas learned m different vedus. 


^ Cfr RaydkaudbiiH, fljJ. p 5 DS, i 

1 ViUabliji HuiUaiui, “ Vavadtasdogia-plaies of UhfUvoMM I, k/ra™ Ori. Jaw., 

r nisU^w, “ Wall Muacuzn Plme* of DhruvaMtu I," An. Rept, War, Mai., 1922*23. 
V. 9: and DlsksIkAr, J, B. B. R. A. J- IN. S,). I. p- l>- 

* Jflcobi, Sflerwf cfrAv £aff, XXn, p. Zfl). , i m * TiiininKft.tm* 

s Hdizich, “ ’[he Gonei^ tascripiioo of Dhruvasena I, £. /., Ill, p> 31a B-io). 

*ad fleet, ap. cit., p. 169 (lian i^>, 

* Jbid. 

* Bahltf. *• A ValftbM Copper plate grant of DhfUVMM I." 

> Bloch, ■* Dhruvaxna !'s Copper-plafe gfantr J- P- Achaija, 

imeriptfora Qt P- 40. 
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It may be noted that three gianu—one of v, 5 , 21)7,J v^. 210^ (A.D. SIS'), 
another of v.s. 22 (a.o. S40) and a third of v.s. 226* (a.d. S4S)-^are made 

to the Brahmanas of Anandapura, the presem Vadanagar^ the famous seat of 
Brilhmajiical Itamiog. In the find it is simply called Nagara, in the second 
Anandapum, in the third Anaittapura. In the fiiai the donees are two 
brothers, SiniLsam^ and Dcva^ima of Aireyagaifa, who were the students 
of the Vfijasancyl Sakha of the YajSrveda, In the second the names of the 
donees are Skondalrata and Cuhatrata of flharadvija gotra, who we^e the 
students of Stimaveda (ChhandogasobFahmachSTi) ; the name of the donee 
in the third grant jj lost 


pe famous Jaipfl counei],J which was held at Valabhi id the early part 
of his jingn (A^. 526*) U another proof of his broad religious views and 
mieTWii JD the dinceent rtUgious ptutosophks. Although wc know that the 
two distinct divisions in the Jaina comintiniiy did not come into esistcnce 
till the bepnoing of the Christian era, it must be admitted that the tradition 
of Bhadrab&hu of the days of the great famine’’ and the Jainchandra and 
Sivabhuii ofo. a.d. 80 arc some of the stages in the history of the great schism. 

✓But in the opinion of several scholars the great council at Valabhi led to the 
final separation of the two sects under Devarddhigani. It was here that the 
final reduction into writing, of the whole canonical iiterature of the Jainas, 
resulted in the split of the laina community, with diffetimcM in maiifiis of 
certain dogmas and beliefs. The whole thing was arranged at Valabhi, because 
of the efforts of queen Chandralekha,* and thus Valabhi became an important 
city in the hiiitory of the Jaina literature. 


The increase in the Maitraka power under Dhruvasena 1 is also aiiesied 
by the fact that a ruling family calfcd Ihc GdruJiikas^ acknowledged hiii supie^ 

I An unpubUdied isrant of thii >eju vim made cm Kinika Sukla 3. Ic is in tfa« eoUceUmi 
of Mr. Stixabfuj Nawab of AhnioduUiil. 

.. ^k'hankiu, "Dhruvas^ Pi Coppcr-phie er.mi,” £'. xvit, n. 103 - Diikalkar 
The Scccmd half or a Valubhi Grant of S.-imvat 210.” £", I., XtX p. I2jV ' * 

^ Vntablui Kaiidaitt, “ Vavadie Jojia Plaies.” K O. Vtl. p, 

* D^alkar, “ New Valabhi Copper.platc ^ranis.'’ /. S, 3. X. 5. iN s n p m. 

PP- Jecobi, Ka/pa 

* Otarpentier, Siirtr, p, J4, Thh dale of the learned wholor is basad 

nsdaetiem of 

^ Nalhuram Pitmi, tff DivajJmt, p. 

^ Cf. Sluih, op. p, 

^ of the Giirulflt4i5 their Iniaipijona b as foBoMint _ 

MohUrlja Sura 
SenapaEi vlrab^d^ I 


S^mantu—Mai^aja SOia ]| 
(BhallisOrai 


Sri Msihuslcnanti II (374 a J>. 

SamooEfi Maharaja SimbidHya. 
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macy. Twff capper-plaie grants of this fainily arc found along with the Valabhi 
ioscriptions, and what isi remarkable» is that ihc former resemble ray much 
the Maitraka grants. In One of these copper-pbies,* * Dhruvasena’s name is 
actually mentioned as an overlord by the GSrulaka king Varahadasa (in 
G.E. 230, i.e., a.d. 549). ITiis king is said to have obtoined a victory over 
DwarikS,^ and presumably it was done with ihc help of his Maitraka overlord. 
The capital of these GaruJakaii was PhahkQpnifravana,^ close to Girinagar in 
the heart of the Maitraka kingdom. The name Girulaka or GUnidaka suggests 
that the family probably had the Ganida, the vahima of Visnu, as its emblem, 
and the description in the plates fuither makes it clear that the rulers of this 
dynasty were Vaisnuvites. The fact that they were brave and ambitious rulers, 
is clearly seen from their records. !i is said that “ the Gamlakas subdued all 
enemies by their prosperity due to performance of emJncrt deeds; and they 
gained decisive victories in encouaters {with their enemies) in many of the 
battles.”* This would imply that they disiinguishtd themselves in wars under 
their su^rerains, Like the Mnitrakas thry too were broad-minded in religioii. 
They made grants indiscriminately to the BrahmaniiS'^ and to the Buddhists.^ 
The gratitude of their subjects on this score is revealed from the comparison 
of their rule to that of Yudhisthira .and of Daioraiha of the heroic age. The 
details in the records of iheir administrative officers suggest ^t they had an 
excellent system of administration, for various officers, both, civil and milita^, 
from princes (rujaputrn), paliice-offloers (rajasthSniya), and ministcris, to city 
officers (drah^ka), headmen (mahattara), regular and irregular soldiers, 
spies and riders on elephants and horses, are nieniLonod. 

Dhruvasena I’s grunts were made at various places like Valahhi, Hathnb 
and the camp at Khuddavcdiya, and the donees came from far off placi^ to 
receive their grants, one of such csamples being Sinihsipuia which is idenUhed 
with Sihore, situated at the Bhavanapr-VudhavSna junction. Three of his 
grants dated v.s. 210, v.s. 221 and vs. 226, as we have seen above, are made 
to Brahmonas of Vadanagar. This shows that the iimits of his Ungdom in 
the north itiusi have Included Vadanagar also. To the west the kingdom seems 
to have spread as far as Dwirikfl, the extreme end of Sura^^, in this direc¬ 
tion. As for the expansion of the Maitraka kingdom towards the cast and the 
south, beyond Valabhl, we know that this development took place in later 
under Dhruvasena’^ siiocessofs- 

1 Cadre, ” The Five Vaji Co|>l«r-pla4r U. Hip p, 7^ ff* {line 

2 Cf Huloach^ *■ F 4 ililJma Plata of Sjeuhadiiya,’^ £. XT, p. J7. The 
Dwjifika wha waa defeated Ijy ihe Cjiruliftfca V:^PS wm prohiiblr one nf ttie Hcn^ daefa 
who ruled ow Uiia cwmtry in the sUlh centuiy A.U. «is mentioned £n tho Ikfmimr 

Viu, p, 390 {fC^'ai^a4S- 

^ CiSdre, tf/r* ti he. 

* Hultz^b, foe* eit. 

3 jm. 

* Oadft^ cp €i he. eif. 



CHAPTER VI 




DHARAPAITA 

(AD. 549-553) 

King Dhruvasena I wa^ succeeded by bis younger brother Dharap^tra 
who seems lo h^vt ruled for a very short period. For the earliest known grant 
of his son aod successor Cuhasena h dated v.s. 240^ (i e,^ a^d. 559), while 
the Jast known dale of his predecessor, as we have already sccrij is 230 
(he., A.o. 549)=* Indeed, having succeeded to the throne after his three elder 
brothers, whose reigns covered a period of hve decades ^ he must have been 
ap old man. when he was anointed ting- In these circumstaiiccs the short 
duration of his reign is notMiig ejcceptiona]. No records of his are discovered 
as yelp Tt is ^^aid that Dharapaha is not mentioned in the grants of his son» 
though he is styled in the records of his paudson Ubarasena H as a 
‘ Mafiaraja \ which proves that he did succeed to the throne of VaJabhT. 

>3ow the question arises as to why the passage describing this ruler docs 
not occur in the grants of Guhasena and was sub&equenliy inserted by bis 
Bucosssors. On examining the throe of the copper plate grants of Guhasena, 
however, it is found that one of them has its first plate missings^ while the 
second plate begins with the passage on Cuhasena himself, as continued from 
the end of the first plate. Thus the missing of the first plate leaves the case 
undecided as far as this record is concemeil. In the case of the third, l.e., of 
the year v.s. bothlhe pUites are well presented, but whUe editing these 
plates the author has given neither the trunscripi nor the facsimile of the first 
plate. He only givR the summary of the first platc^ which again leaves us 
in doubt, 'fhe editor simply says that the "first plate gave nothing but the 
genealogy from Bhotarka to Dharapatta, such as is known to us from the 
grantji of Dhruvasena ! and Dharasena Tt.'" On turmog to the early grant o^f 
v.s* 240, we find this vita] difference, the omission of Dharapatta's name. 
Also^ the beidoning of Guhasena^s description after that of Dhruvasena T is 
very abmpi in as much as no relationship with the former Is specified. This 
creates suspicion about some mistake of the (kkhaka) writer who nuay have 
omitted some words in the gram, suspicion which requires to be resolved 
with the help of some other grani of Cuhasena to be discovered hereafter. 

In describing him as ^ F^ramatliiya-Bhakti} \ the records suggest that he 
was a dcvoiee of the Sun god. It is ctnious that Dharapatta alone, among the 

^ " A Voiabhl Griiil nf Gu^iasena daied 240," Vtl, p, 66. 

2 Tliis date is knou^ fiom BhmvaKiui Ta ™rtfiTnp6Tary feadutpry king Var4badl»a 
nf itbc Girtilaka dynaxiy. CT. Gadrt, ^ The five Vnja Cappfir'rkte grants^" J- f/. S., IB, 
p. 79- whik the lui known gram of Dhrmawnn t h dmed vj, 226. 
s Quihkf^ op. ti he, dt 
^ Buhkr, ap. rii., V, p. 206* 
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Volubhi tuleni^ should ih^ Sun-raiih, But wh^t is nLort sJ^fcaot is 

that bis oibcr contempomrics aJso seem to have had a partiality for this culL 
We know froin the hhiuiy of the Gufjaras that kings Dadda I and 0 and 
Ranagraha were devotees of the Son, a fact which shuws the prevalence of 
the Sud-worship in northern India in the sixth and the seventh centuries A.P. 
However^ since the kings were tokrant in matters of religionp the faith, confined 
as it was to the royalty and only a small section of the people, could not make 
progrchs and was short-livedJ It seems la have lingered on for some timct 
for wc ktiow^ a temple of the Sun god stood at Kivi lo which the Gurjara 
Rilstraktlta king Govindaraja made a grants 

It is said in the inscriptions that Dharapatta " forcibly conquered the 
renowned greatness of the ranks of (his) cneiTiics,”^ In the absence of reUabk 
data these military exploits of DhorapatU may be said to refer to one of his 
campaigiLS in his younger day's, against the enemies during the reign of his 
brothers. 

Before we pass from Dharapatta to his son Guhasena the interesting fact 
may be noted that all ihc elder tons of Bhatarha are in turn succeeded 
by their respective amtjos, i.e,, younger brodiers. Dharasena f, the eldest, was 
succeeded by his younger brother Drenasimha, the latter was iLcu succeeded 
by his younger brother Dhruvasena J, who in turn was succeeded by the 
youngest brother, Dharapatta. Did all these three elder brothers of Dhatapat la 
have no male issue to succeed them ? Or was there such a tradition ajuoug the 
Maitrokas that the Anuja, i.e., younger brother should have a prior right over 
the Son, 50 that all the sons of a king could exercise tlteir claims to the throne 
isuCCTssively? Later on king Siliditya I also is succeeded by his 
Kharagraha 1, though he himself had a son named Dcrabhata. Khara^aha 
explains his direct succession to his elder brother simply os an act of o^dicncc 
to the will of hh elder brother (guru). This possibly suggests that Siladim 
himself had appointed his onuja to be his successor. Accordingly^ it may also 
be said that each son of Bhatarlca selected his ^muja to succeed him. 
The phrase tat pddn-amidyatah " used by every succeeding king fur his 
huincdiate predecessor bears such a significance, vk., that each king 
naturally showed reverence to his predaasssor who sdecied him to be his 
succor. The assumption that each king selected his successor aocording to 
his own choice will also help in explaining the cases of ‘ successors 

^ong the later Maitrakas. 

1 Ibc fact kinit Siladltya I made a grant to a Supi^lempk proves Uk ouxtenMi of 
the faith In ha lime* cf. /. A., IX, p. 237. 

2 Kkihora. " Kavi Qmn< of GSvlndarlja/* L A., V* p. 144. 

^ J^ket, M.iUya Coppof-pJaic mscriplitair P« -1^^. 1’^ 






CHAPTER VII 


GUHASENA 

(A.D. 55^569) 

Culia5«na was tht son and sucressor of Dharapatia. was perKaps 
the Gist great king of the Maitraka dynasty. This can be seen from the fact 
that all the Vatabhi niJcrs from Siladitya I doi^Ti to die last ruler of the line, 
drop the names of his four predecessors in their dynamitic records, while his 
name is recorded with duo rcspcoi in ali the grants^ Thus after nanung the 
founder Bhatarka, the genealogy commenocs with him. 

^ Guhasena appears to have ruled for about sixteen years front v.s, 234 
to v.s. 250 (i.o.. A.D. 553 to 5G9). The last known diite of Dhruvasena I is 
v.s. 230* (i.e-, A.u. 549) and as has already been shown in the last chapterp 
Dlmrapattit's reign was of short duration^ Since the first known dale of 
Guhasena 240 ^ (Le.. a.d. 559) we may rest content that ht came to 

the thr-anft Lfl about v^. 234 (i.e,+ a.d. 553). As the earliest known grant of his 
successor Dharasena 11 is dated in v.s. 252-* a.d. 571) we may conclude 
that Gnhasena^s reign cTsiendcd down to vj. 250 (ren a>p. 369). 

From the Jaunpur stone inscription'* of the Mankhnria ruler iSvaravarman 
it h known that he bad reached the Raivatakn mountain,*^ a region which was 
included in Guhasena’s territories. The upshot of this invasion, however, is 
not specified in the inscription. Nevertheless, judging from the epithet borne 
by Guhasena, it may be that the latter successfully repulsed his enenty. 
We are told in his own records that his “ strength was manifested by clapping 
fhis) hands on the temples of the rutting elephants of (his) foes/' and further 
that, ” the heads of (bi^) enemies were made lo bow down by his prowess.”^ 
Thai this was not On empty boast is also manifest from the fact that in contrast 
Co his predtsi^ors, who called themselves M^^msaitk^iaSj he assumed 
the higher title of M^Adrdja, On the other hand, unlike his suemstsprs who 
bore imperial tides such as MuhSrSJddfitrdJa, livaravarniaa is given the simple 

1 Oadiep op. n ktc, eh. 

2 Uiihter^ Copper-ptat£ gr&Gts oT Guhajena,'* /. A.^ VII, p. d6 fT. 

s Bhdvftagtir tmc/ipihai, p. 31 1 cT Flfifit, Thfi Jhar Plains," /, A,, XV, p, IS7, 

* Ffcci, " The Jatmpur StoM InM^ripnan/' C. I HT, p- 729 fT. 

1 la the JimapiiT sione inscription the Maakharis are called Mukharas. 

A On this potni There Is ^ diver^nce of opinion emong ^cbokits^ for which the rmsmco- 
toiy fuiLLie of the Insmpiioa ii leapofuiblc. According to sonic, I^aravarrnaii defeaied 
H klitg who look shelter in Che Raivataka mountain^ while other? opine that his expeditioii 
iuEo Surlftni look ISvaravaimsin m far sa RaJvetaka. Bur none of tbese authmitia have 
irkd to l^niity tba niler of this terrliory. Never^i^ess, he ceoJd be none other thim om 
Guhasena because Uk ccuntry invaded wu Uk MaiEiuka kingdam. 

^ EGhlcTi, ff /k. ciL 
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Style o(K^iiipafi and Maharaja m the later of his dynasty; wliiJe 

in hii own inscripUDn the style adopted by him b merely that of nrpati (a king). 
But the Haiaha mseription declares that “for the obtamment of martial 
^oty Adiiyavarmaa “ caused the birth of I^varavarnmD/^^ This doubtless 
means that Jsvamvarman wfls destined to cKalt and celebrate the name of 
the Maukhari kula. A probable inrerence that may be drawn from this is that 
the imperial ambition ofihe Maukharis ori^nated from his time, though he 
himself did not succeed in achieving it. He was driven back ffom Surastra 
by the Great Moitraka ruler Guhasena, who compelled him for ever more to 
respect the integrity of his icrriiory. 


This attempted anncxaiioo of the Maitraka kingdom may have, taken 
place somewhere tn the begin nirtg of Guhasena^s rule, and the concluding 
years of the reign of fsvajavannan, for wc knpWr from the HarSha inscnpiioii, 
that in the Vycrama Sam. 61U t.e., a.d. 544j^ Uvaravarman’s son liSnavannan 
succerfed to the Maukhari tlirone. This victory over the Mankharis went a 
long way in strengtheniTig Guimscna’s positiun as an independent king. And 
it was^ no doubt, because of Ihis victory which he won single-handed over a 
powerful adversary, that he boldly gave up the feudatory title of Samanta, 
hitherto home by his predecessors, and made himself feoral and respected 
in the neighbouring kingdoms. 


In all we have five records of this ruler. One copper-plate grant b dated 
in 240* * {i,e,, ApD. 559), another in VJS. 246^ (i.e.. a d* 565) and the 
one bears the year 248* (i^c*, c. a.i>. 567) of the same Samvat. An inscnpiion 
recording the name of Guhasena and dated in vii^ 247 (Le.p A-i>* 566)^ was 
found inscribed on a small clay-pot discovered at Vail. The word Gha^a 
of the record obviously refers to the vessel on which it was insenbed. One mote 
fragmentary stone inficriptioii® discovered at the village Bajikgdi in the Riival 
district of the Nav^nagar aUtc, also records the name of Cuhasena. and has 
been assigned on palsographical grounds to this Maiiraka king. These arc the 
only two inscTiptions of this type, bearing the name of a Maitraka ruicr^ who 


p. 220 W\ rf. 


I Fleet, Asriadh Copper-Seal IrucriptiOD of Sar^avarmaa, 

Sistri, The Horaht hiscription*” E. /., XWy p. 1*^- 
= md.^ p. 119, lintf S: cf. Pltei* T/k p. 6?. 

* MajuiTiikr, A Hafiho StOfK InscriplitfflH.” /. XLVI, p- 125 fTl Safttri^ £. /., 

XtV. p. llOfT. 

* Bfihler^ op. he. eii. . , 

S BCihler. The Gram of CuhaMii of ValaWiV f- IV- P 1^^ Bamctt. Wda 

of GuhaMna of the year 246."^ E. E, XlU, p. m. {Bhandaricai's hit NoS. 1211 
ajhi 1313 and Saiikaiia's list Nos. T9 and W ate for on* and the same ^ani.) 

® Btihkr, “ The HMverngm Plate of Gubo^tia of Valahhl," L A,y V, p. 207. 

’f BEihler, Wala frafmeutary litfcripdtm/" E A.^ XIV, p. 75. In his Ups in th£ Gupia 
■4jpe, p, I05p Df, H, A- Solutcne has suggested thai ihis * ghato ‘ atay have been a pot lor 
walof^lddc. 

4 The Bhammtgat and Ea/akrii itmnpfhnSf p. JO. 
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happened to be Guhasena in both these cases; one of this is about 18' x 7* 
and consists of three lines, though all its sides and comers are chopped off. ^ 

Unfortunately, the date and the purpose of the inscription are missing. It is, 
therefore, difficult to say anything about its object. 

It may be gathered from his records that Guhasena combined in himself 
the qualities of a warrior as well as of a statesman. It seems that the royal 
treasury was replenished in his time, for he is compared to an ocean for possess¬ 
ing wealth.* He was a skilled and formidable warrior almost cradled in the 
art of warfare. “ His sword,” we are told, “ was verily a second arm to him 
from his childhood,”^ (Saiiavdt-pra bhutd-Khadga-dvitiya-bdhw-eva). His 
statesmanlike qualities are obvious from the fact that he is reported to have 
governed his subjects according to the Smrtis and other traditionary laws. 

His “ title of ‘ king ’ was obvious and suitable,” we are told in his copper¬ 
plates, because he pleased the hearts of (his) subjects by properly preserving 
the path prescribed by all the traditional laws,”^ (Sakala-smrti-pranita-mdrga- 
somyak-paripdlana-prajd-hrdaya-rdhjandd-mvartha-rdja-iabdb). We may, there¬ 
fore, rightly maintain that it was his keen political insight coupled with his 
consummate generalship that gained for him a great influence in his kingdom. 

The Maitraka records are unanimous in representing him as a handsome man 
possessed of elegant bearing and refined and courteous manners who resembled 
(the god) Smara. He is invariably described as ‘ Dhaneia ’ and ‘ Brhaspati \* 
a fact which testifies to the prosperity, both material and moral, of the country 
under him, and a full exchequer. Though all these attributes are stereotyped 
and modelled on the Raghuvamia of Kalidasa, they nevertheless show that 
their Maitraka recipient was an important personality. 

All the plates of Guhasena are records of donations made to Buddhist 
monasteries. The very first known grant is made to the Vihara, in the city of 
Valabhl, built by Dud^. She is referred to as ‘ Pujya ’ ‘‘ respected ”. This is 
natural, for she was an aged cousin (father’s sister’s daughter) of Guhasena. 

In adffition to the usual purposes of providing for the monks and pilgrims, 
repairing the monasteries, etc., one more purpose is mentioned—viz., the 
purchase of books^ of ‘ good religion,’ i.e.. Buddhism for the Viharas This 
proves the existence of a library, at least of Buddhist books. The eighteen 
Nikayas or schools of Buddhism, are also mentioned in this plate. His second 
record describes the grant made for the same purpose. Dudda is referred to 
more respectfully as Duddapada; and the Vihara is named after her as Dudda 
Vihara. At the end of this record we find the word 'Svamukhdjnd' ‘oral 
order. This prob ably implies that no dutaka was necessary as the grant was 

» Fleet, op. cit., p. 165—lines 1-15. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. J 

5 Buhler, op. cit., VII, p. 66. 
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made directly without the usual intermediaries being present. It was written 
by Skandabha^, who was appointed to the post of the minister of war and 
peace. The third grant was made to Abhyantarika-Vihara, built by Mimma 
who is referred to as Mimmapada. From the terms of respect accorded to 
her, it seems that she was also related to the royal family like Dudda. However, 
in the absence of evidence, it is not possible to be definite on this point. This 
Vihara was situated near the Bhataraka-Vihara which was given to the 
Rajasthanlya (i.e., the ofBcial guardian) Sura. The ‘ oral order ’ is mentioned 
in this grant also. This explains the absence of the dutaka's name as in the 
previous case. The grant was written by the same Skandabhatta. 

In the first two grants Guhasena is styled a Parama-Maheivara “ a great 
devotee of ^iva.” While in the latter one, which was issued in v.s. 248 (i.e., 
A.D. 567), he is said to be a Paramopdsaka “ a great devotee of the Buddha.’* 
This shows that he was greatly influenced by Buddhism between the year 
A.D. 565 and 567. It was perhaps due to the influence of the nun Dudda and 
other pious and learned monks of the time. But the emblem of all his plates 
continued to be that of a Nandi {vrsabhaX the vdhana of ^iva. Even in the 
inscriptions of his successors Guhasena is invariably styled ^ Parama- 
Maheivara This is a clear proof that he was not converted to Buddhism, as 
Buhler would have us believe, * and the change from ‘ Parama-Maheivara * 
to ^Paramopdsaka" in the grants would, in that case, only signify that he 
was greatly interested in Buddhism and may even have had a decided leaning 
towards it, but did not adopt it. But conviction, as is repeatedly shown in the 
histories of religion, is one thing, and conversion quite another. 

The mention of Dudda’s and Minima’s names in the copper-plate grants, 
is significant from another point of view also. It shows the importance given 
to ladies in those days. That they were highly cultured and educated is clearly 
seen from the fact that they could construct and organise institutions like the ) 
Vihdras. 

At about this time, the Saurseni ApabhramSa, the spoken language of 
the people, was growing into a literary language. And we are told that king 
Guhasena wrote poems 2 in Sanskrit, Prakrt and even Apabhramsa, a fact 
which gives a glimpse of the literary activities of the time. 

In his classic on Rajasthan Tod has observed that the Guhilots of Mewar 
were the descendants of the Maitrakas.^ Tod based his accounts on local 
chronicles and traditions, according to which king ^iladitya, the last king of 
the Maitraka line, died and lost his kingdom while resisting an attack of the 
barbarians. A posthumous son was born to him and was named Guhaditya. 


1 Buhler, Archaological Survey of West India^ III, p. 84. 

2 Munshi, Gujarat and its Literature^ p. 20. 

2 Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan^ I, pp. 176-181. 
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The brought up id a family of the Nsgar BrShmana^ of Vadnauar in 

Guj^i. Wh^thc child grew up. he conquered the abori^nal Bhi I chieftain 
ol Ittor. Md became the profiCniiof of the Guhilota of Mewar. But the accoont 
ran Iwrdy Ik rraoaciled with the evidence of contemporary epigraphs. The 
S^ob jnscnption of the Gubik ^iladitya dated a.d, 646^ and the N§£ada 
i^ptiOD of the Guhih Aparfijita dated a,d suggest that the GuhHa 
fai^y woi already established in hfewar during the time of the earliest 
fk f r f Mmiraka line, and flourished along with the Maitrakas, when 
the Utter exiinci-about the last quarter of the eighth century A,D.^ 

Qn the other hand, there » an inscriprion to show that ilia, a king of the 

Chitorgadb and Atapiua inscriptions distinctly show that Sild was five eenera- 
bons ai^rt from Guhadatta or GuhiU. the founder of the Guhilot dfnaaty 
Guhadatta, therefore, must be carried to the middle of the sixth ccntniy 
allow'iJig roi^Jy twenty years for each generation. Thus it was quite impossible 
for him to be a descendant of the last Maiiraka king StUditya VU. 

the Guhilots of Mewar were a branch 
descening from the Maitraka king Guhasena: a branch of the famiU' springing 

u Gohiloi or (Jhlo s. But great doubts at once arise in regard to this Sgges- 
don The Goh.Is were Nflgar Brilhnianas,^ a fact which is support^ 

1 occurring in the Achaleiara stone inscription* (Vik Sadi 

Si! The Chulf 1^31) and the lV»madev^ 

faniiW ^ mscnplion also styles Bappa (the founder of the 

family) a Brahmans. Agam. the EkaJ;>lgtirAfit/t3tmya, composed during the 

Vijayiditya, the ancestor of Guha^tta 

f ^ undoubted that the Gohiiow' 

were Brahmanas. how could they have descended from the Maitrakas whom 
w definitely know to bo Ksatriyas?* iviaiuaitas, whom 

i of Siladitya." H. /„ XX, p, 97 . 

. Udaynpiir InscnpUcro of ApBraiita." E f JV n it 

i The Imt known dale of the Maitrdia i3, b vI ^7 d . . ; 

" The Alina Plaicj of ^iSiditya VU,-* C. t. 171 Cf. Fleet. 

+ G^ifrer, I, Pt p. 9a 

* Banwjee, *• Early Hbtory of the Guhilots ” L C m n ff. bi. j ^ 

Gufaitots,” /, A. S. V, |9ei9, p. 167 c ' " TTie 

< ^non^gBr InKrintioia, p, 44 IT verse i 1 
T ffiik/ . p.74tf.,v. 8. .’^*11- 

•l>tl,h.pn)bhAv.h-^,„hi]a>viii](Mya^‘ Jityall-lfi-Cita. 

*. GM. R,,«. U«”Sht *'/«•"*' rf 

(Watpiw^cniVajtlhocnliia), cT. ibid., p. A9 ^ AMndapura 

* Beal, flp, e# toe. ri/.; tVaticr^ op. ti he. tit. 
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DHARASENA U 

(A.D. 569 to 589-90) 

After the death of Guhasena the Maitraka sceptre passed into the hands 
of his son Dharasena IT. In all about sixteen copper-plate grants of this ruler 
have been found with dates ranging from v.s. 252 (i.e., a.d. 571) to v.s. 270 
(i.e., A.D. 589). The earliest known date of his successor ^iladitya I is v.s. 286> 
(i.e., a.d. 605) and the last known date of his father, who preceded him, is 
v.s. 248 (i.e., a.d. 567).2 This would show that he ruled for about twenty 
years, from v.s. ?50 to v.s. 271 (i.e., a.d. 569 to 589-590). 

In his first two grants dated v.s. 252 (i.e., a.d. 571) Dharasena n styles him¬ 
self * Sdmanta \ unlike his father Guhasena. This would show that the power 
of the Maitrakas was on the decline during the early years of Dharasena U. 
Did the Maukharis seize the opportunity ofiered by the change of rulers, 
to aggrandise themselves at the expense of the Maitrakas? Whatever it may 
be, a few months later, in the month of Vaisakha of the same year,^ Dharasena 
is found dropping the subordinate title of ‘ Samanta ’. This was tantamount 
to defiance of the Maukhari suzerainty and I^anavarman seems to have 
at once taken the field against the Maitraka kings. That Dharasena 11 was 
at war with him can be also seen from his next record^ which mentions his 
camp at Bhadrapattanaka. But the Maukhari king could not succeed in 
imposing his hegemony over the Maitraka ruler, and in his next record^ 
dated v.s. 254 (i.e., a.d. 573), Dharasena 11 appears with his former title of 
Maharaja^ indicative of the higher rank. But lianavarman was determined 
to impose his yoke on him and continued the war against him. The former 
soon found himself unable to continue this unequal struggle. And hounded 
into flagellation by a powerful external enemy, he saved himself by oflering 
his submission to him. In consequence, in his grants dated v.s. 269 and 
v.s. 270^ (i.e., a.d. 588 and 589) he contents himself with the mere title of 
‘ Mahastoianta Significantly enough, among his attributes Dharasena bears 
the following one: “ who averts calamities that would aflBict (his) subjects.”^ 


1 Sten Konow, “The Palitana Plates of ^iladitya I, Dhamiaditya,” E. /., XI, p. 115; 
Bhandarkar, “ Two Copper-plates from Valabhi,” /. Al., I, p. 45. 

2 Buhler, op. cit.^ V, p. 206. 

^ Buhler, “ A Copper-plate Grant of Dharasena I,” /. A., VII, p. 68. 

^ The Bhavonogor Inscriptions^ pp. 35-39. 

5 Diskalkar, “ Bantia Plates of Dharasena II, Sam. 254 (257?),” E. /., XXI, p. 179; 
cf. Watson Mus. Kept., 1925-1926, p. 13. 

^ Op. cit. 

I Buhler, op. cit. (lines 9-13.) 
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It possible to infer from this ihut he came to terms iivith his enemy in order 

to aven the desinjction and havoc caused to his subjects by these imperialist 

wars. I 


Tius conquest doubtk&i raised lianavarm^a^s status, and he was aE 
but univcTsaily nchnowledged as the emperor of liortberD India and proudly 
designate hinisclf as Maharijadhiraja,^ a “resplendent moon in the sty 
w the circfc of princes.”! jjjj ^ign is by common consent acknoii^ledgeci ns 
the heyday of the Maufchari rule.* fn describing his exploits the Harahil 
inscription says: "Being victorious and having princes bending at his feet, 
(he) occupied the throne after conquering the lord of the Andhros. who had 
thousands of ihit^fold rutting after vanquishidg in battle the 

SQlikas, who had an army of countless galloping horses, and after causing the 
Guudas, living on the seashore, in future to temain within their proper realm 
and a^ that ” the iUustrious lianavarman, who had crushed his enemies, 
was the lord of the earth/’* It is, thcrejore, not unreasonable to conclude 
thai undCT so successful a monareh as iMnavarman, the Maukharis found 
no difficulty m lording it over tlie Maiirakas, and Dharasena O was soon 
rrekoned among the “princes landing at his feet.” Since Cuhasena i» given 
the title of Maharaja even in his last inscription issued in v. 3 . 248 
A.D. 567jT we may take it that the Maitrakas successfully main mined 
their independence throughout the reign of this king, and it was only after 
the ^oval of his strong hand by death, that they were compeUed ui submit 
to the power of the Maukharis. 


The mscnpiions as usual indulge iij exaggerated praises of Dhamsena’s 
wrtu®. He is said to have “ astonished all the arehem by the spedaiity of (his) 
louatc strength and skill acquired by practice”;* that he maintained alJ the 
»fts of the pj^jons kings; and that like his father he couid show that &n 
(wealih) a^ s^wati (learning) could live together in his kingdom, a dcs- 
^ptton which IS similar to that of Kalidas’ Bharatavikya ordelineation of 
an ideal king m hia Vikfmtefya.<iya, He was liberal and charitable Ukc the 
other r^ns of bis line, a fact which is amply borne out by the large number 

recording his great donations to various 

donees irrespective of caste or creed. 


Most of Us SVCR made lo me BsSUoanas keteed ia the diffneni 
.JtoAc^.phu of <he ye., 252 (i.,., a.d. 571) is . ,eeo,d of . ^ 


t Itomboy 1^ Pt J, Pd f n 

2 op. cit.^ p, 22J. 

3 £. L, XJV, p, 119. v^rsc II , 

* CT. op. df., p, 78, 

s Minimdir, op. r//., p, 120 ||) 

* (verse 2\l 
T Duhkr^ op. f r 

* Ibid. 
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to one Rudrasopa, son of RQdragho^ of Kauiravas £otm, who was a st Jtleni 
of the Atharvaveda, and resided al Anarttapui^ i,e„ modem VadanagarJ 
Another grant of the same year was made to a Brihniatia named Chchbahaiia, 
who was a resident of Brahmepura and who was of the Bhargava gotra antu 
of the Maitrayanaka iakha. The purpose® for whieh the grainis were made are 
recorded as in the cases of the other Br^lbrnana donees in the inscriptionSy 
e.g., the pcrforniance of the five great yagoas, viz.. Bah, Charu, Vaisvadeva, 
Agnibotra and Atithi, The object of the grant in each case was a certain piece 
of land the Income from which was to be used by the donee for the specified 
objects. Other grants of this year rncritiaii seme Brahmana donees who received 
similar donatioas with all the rights of the owner® of the land, via., that of 
“ vJfti, hhiita (i.e,, that which is to be cut, reaped or mown}, grain, gold and 
tidBya, and forced labour."* One more grant of v.s. 2S4 (or v.s. 257 as read by 
some scholars) was mad# on a solar eclipse day. The date of this grant is very 
important and of special interest, as it helps us to decide the era of iheMaitraJca 
records. Two more grants of the year V3. 2ti9 and v.s, 270 were made for 
the benefit of the Buddhist Vihams: one of these was to the Bappapddiya 
VihSra which was built by th# famous monk Sthirojnati, who is mentioned by 
the Chinese traveller Hiuea Tsiang. while the name of the other VibSre is 
not clear. The purpose of the grant is. as usual, for the repairs, worship, and 
for supplying the other requirements of the Bhiksus. In this grant the duiaka 
is Sa manta Sildditya who probably succeeded Dharasena to the throne of 
Valabhl. Another grant which is thought to be spurious’ gives the year 400 
of some unknown cm. Biihlet and other scholars have read it to be the Sak* 
era.'* 

A coppei^platc grant dated c.e. 255 (i.e., a.d, 574) of Simania Maharaja 
Sijthhaditya of the Gdrulaka family has been found^ at PaJitnpa along with 
Mnitraka grants. He was a feudatory of the Maitraka king and contemporary 
of DharasoDa II. Did Simhiditya remalD loyal to him duiiog the days of his 
difficulties? This, of course, cannot be detennined with certainty. The fact 
that the Maitraka and the GanUaka grants were found at the same place, 
induces us to believe that they did reninia so, while the absence in the present 
record of any reference to the Maitrakns as Maharajas in contrast to the 
previous grant, would show that the Gdrulakas may have attempted (o mnke 
themselves independent of their overlords. 

I Alickor, A History of Important Toviu aitd diks bt Cstfarot ond gVf/Aunair, pp. 14-15; 
BhiuKlurkar, op. dt., p. ISS. 

^ FIcci, op. ff/„ plate XXIV, p, 164 (Itnc* I6-27>, 

1-4 Biililer, “The Copper-plate Grant of Dharaseoa 11,” /, A., X. p, 3.711, 

5 Ku]i»eh. '* PolitSna Plates of Sidihadiiys. dated 235," £. /., XI, p, 16. 




CHAPTER IX 

SaADlTYA 1 


(c. A.D. 590.615) 

Slkilitya r» WHS the sou and successor of Dhiiraseiia 11. He was called 
DhanuSditya or the " sun of relipon.” He took pankukr can in foUowioi? 
the model of the great king;; of old. 


As seen above the last known date of tis predecessor Dharasona 11 is 
v.B. 270* Ci-t-, c* A.n, 589), and ihc first known date of his successor Khara- 
graha I la v.s. 297* (l.e., a.d. 61^. This shows that he must have ruled for 
at™t twenty-five years, which may be reconciled to the round number of 
thirty years’ reign, assigned to him in the MtJnjfir^fi^Mula-Hralpa^ If this ts 
^nted, we may suppose that he succeeded his fitlher in c. a.o, 590 and since 
his successor Kharagraha I’s known date is A. r. 616, ^tUdiiya’s reign seems 
to have come to an end in about a,d, 615. 


There an, m all, eleven copper-platc grants of this ruler known to us, 
Md ^ving dates from v.s. 286* (ie„ c. a.d. 605) to v.s. 292« (i.e., a.d. 6U>. 
Besides ihttc copper-plate grants, the Satn^Jaya Afahdfmya has a prophetic 

D propagator of religion in Vifcrama 

^ I Samvai 477 coiresponda to ajd. 420 and at this 

^och the Maitrakas had not yet assumed ride over Siir 4 stra. However if 
Vikrania Samvat is taken as a mistake for Saka Samvat, it would then corres¬ 
pond to the Gupto-Valabhi Samvat 237 or A.D. 556. But oven then this would 
^ount to, areording to oiu chronology, ante-dating 6 iliditya by forty to 
however, should not disturb 115 , in any way, since it is known 
S IS com^tiyely mode™,and consequently,not much confidence 

Muld be reposed on its evidence. The fact seems to have been that the author 
took the curewt tiadiuon about the Maitrakas and noted it down io his 
work, but paid little heed to chronology. Nevenheless, there should be no 

2 Euhifrfp ** Ali^ii Plates of Dhara^ia U ” /. -4.* Vtl, p. 71^ 

^ 'G&duc, The AmiclJ Plaiei- of Ktiaraicmhii ] vw mt m t i . 

flflirftiSs Smi€, p. 7 ff- Ondre » The Vixdl Jf /^ipuani 4j/ 

rAt Sfvtutti M-tmita Orim^ Canfereitce. BaiMla p 6S9 ff- of 

Mmtmt, 1955.34. pp. 7.^. 4iiW R^,^f gf thi Watten 

■* JayasKsl, ImpirM Hlsr&ry p, 24, 

Copper-ptae 

t J*™^**" “The Btisdre^ika Grant of jilidiiyq | qj joi'* £ / vvi a- 
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doubt that the Siladitya mentioned here, is the same as ^iladitya I, for as 
in the inscriptions, here also he is called ^iladitya Dharmaditya. 

The dynastic account as given in the Manju-Sri-Mula-Ka!pa and the 
copper-plate grants of $iladitya, and the extent of his territories, as can be 
gathered from them and from those of his successors, settle once for all the 
controversy started by Dr, Hoemle, i ^iladitya’s rule extended over the territory 
from “ Ujjain in Eastern Malava upto the western Ocean or to Cutch, which 
in terms of the Puranic geography ” is the limit of the western country,^ This 
^iladitya is rightly identified by Prof, M, Sylvain Levi with 6iladitya of Mo-la- 
po (Malava) 5 mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.^ It is certain that Malava was 
included within the dominions of the Maitrakas, The Virdi plates of his 
successor, dated v,s, 297 (i,e,, a,d, 616), were actually issued from Ujjain, the 
capital of Malava,^ 

An excursion into the political history of this period is, therefore, necessary 
to account for this extension of his kingdom on the part of ^iladitya I, since 
Malava had never formed a part of the Mailraka kingdom. It was fortunate 
for ^Iladitya that he should have ruled at a time when the various powers of 
Hindustan were exhausting themselves by constant warfare. Towards the 
end of the sixth century the later Guptas of Malava came into conflict with 
the Kalachuris of the Chedi country. This conflict probably arose due to the 
machination of Devagupta who evidently was a sdon of the Gupta family.® 
Devagupta would appear to have entered into a conspiracy against his kinsman 
Mahasenagupta, the then ruler of M^ava, and agreed to have acknowledged 
the supremacy of ^ankaragana on condition that he (Devagupta) was installed 
as the sovereign of Malavi, The Abhona plates of Sankaragana seem to allude 

1 Hoemle, ** Some Problems of Ancient Indian History,” 5., 1903. p, 545 ff; 

1909, p. 122 ff. The controv'ersy started by Dr, Hoemle was aboijt_identifying Siladitya of 
Malava, mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang with Yalodhamian of Malava, the conqueror of the 
Hunas. But Jayaswafs account based on the Mantu-&-l-Mu!a-Kaipa makes it dear that it 
was ^iditya the Maitraka king who ruled over Malava (cf. Jayaswal, op. ctu, p. 24), This 
is further supported by a grant of ^iliditya^s immediate successor Kharagraha, issued from 
Ujuain in a.d, 616 (cf. Cadre, op. ciL, p. 1 ff)- Dr. Hoemle^s views are discussed in Appendix 
A. 

2 Jayaswal, “Places and People in Afioka’s Inscriptions,” LA., LXII, p, 121 ff. 

5 Sylvain Levi, Journal des Savants, 1905, pp. 54+48; cf. Smith, The Early History of 
India, p. 344. 

* Beal, op. cU., n, p. 260; Watters, op. cit., II, p. 242. 

S Cadre, “ The Virdi Copper-plates of Samvat 297,” Prooeedings of the Seventh All- 
India Oriental Conference, pp. 659 ff. 

« The sugeestion (cf. Hoemle, op. dt., 1904; Dandekar, History of the Guptas tp. 180; 
Saletore op cit. p. 65) that Devagupta must have been a son of Mahasenagupta, does not 
seem very reasonable. In the absence of any mention of such relationship in the family 
records, it is wise not to go beyond the su^ion that he was a scion of the Gupta famDy. 
Moreowr, if they were so related, would Bana, who pays so much attention even to little 
details, have failed to note this interesting fact? 
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to the same fact, wHeo they reUlc that he “ rc-installed famUies of kings who 
had long been dethroned.” aad ” uprooted those that were too proud."’ 
The disaffcccion between Devagupia and h also dear from 

the omission of the former from the ollicial genealogy of the Guptas, which 
was continued in iHcir records, when after the death of Harsa, Adityasena. the 
SOD of Madhavagupta, established his power at Magadlia.! It is also possible, 
os Dr, HemachaDdra Raychaudhuri has poinied out, that Devagupia repre- 

who were opposed to the poUcy 
of friendship with Tliiincjvara and Kanauj.^ For it must be borne in inind that 
I P”"“*** Do^-MahasenaguptS, probably a sister of Mahasenagupla. 
had been manied to Adilyavardhana of the Thaae^vara dynasty,^ Dimodar* 
gitpia, the fatlier of Mahibenagupta, is actually credited with stopping the 
pr^ress of (he Maukliaris, who were the traditional eneinic<; of the Guptas 
of Malava.* and the marriage alliance between the two houses may have been 
brought about for this purpose. But not long after a grand-daughter of this 
Gup La princess, RijyafirT* was married to Grahavarman* the M^ukhad king^ 

the Maukharis were thus brought within the ambit of the allies of the 
Gupta bouse. 


MohSsenugupta must have suffered a lenible disaster at the hands of 
the allies and was probably killed in the battle.* After this event his two sons 
umSragupia und Mddhavagupta fled to Thfinewar and found shelter at the 


> Patlufc, " Abhona Plates of Sifikaragana. K. Sam. 347,'" F- f.. IX. p. 299 ff. 

’ Fbcl. " Apsad Inscription of Arfitynsenn." and ■* Oeo-»anniric InscriDtion oF 

Jivnaeupta Jl" C. r. UJ. p. 200 tr. Jayaswal, .p. „ /«. dr., App. tl,c. 

J Raychaiidhnri, Pf^iikai Hhtory pf Ancle/u India, p. 5IA 

« kLV^r ™ the son of Adityavardhatia and De«*Matiawiiaiupta 

« kMwn from the Sonapat copper-scal ia-criptipn (cf, Fleei, op. at. p. 2JJ and alw ^ 
Introdneiion C L Ill, p IS), From her £ci*iwnjen Gupta, it |uu been assumed that tlu 

p.405, Dand^. op.clr. p. 174; Safctore. /j/e i„ tke Gupta Axe, p. 63. rejwtj wiTput 
roif mioiH the loueiuon of F, S, Parelchi in hb Ufe of WirjpfMaraihf) tbul l^rvi-Mahi^ 

belonj^ (a the previous (jeneretion^S tls 

Wpta, fate of MahSsenasupla. Bui « against 

itnc* the king) married yoimg and liad many urives tnten ,t , 1 ‘n- , " ^ 

afle amons the children was nothing unusuaL^ d-Rcrent times, the disparity in 

i Cf. ^t C. I, L nr, p. 200 IT. The Aphaad insnimion san u.'.. r« -a 
thewfl oficamSragupta broke up"the k Dtaodargupia. 

ins (O Dm Maukbaris.** ^ ^ mighiy elephants belong.- 

6 CansuU. ■* Milava iq the 6.h and Uk 7,b Centuriw," /. b. O. K. S., XIX. p. 3W ff. 
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court of Ihcir iclatiun Prabbakarvardhiina.' and MaJavt passed under the 
nilt of L>£vn£tipta> Though no inscriptions of the latter have come down to 
IIS, the fact is nonetheless clear from the Thancivnr records. ^ But DeVagUpta 
had to observe scrupulously the terms of the agreement he had entered into 
with Sahkaragana, The aforementiored Ahhona plates were issued from 
Ujjain, the capital of MalflvS, a circumstance which would show that the 
Kalachuris had then imposed their hegemony on the Guptas of M^lava. 
Shortly after this Pmbhakarvardhana appears to have taken up the cause of 
the Gupta princes and led an army against Matavd.^ It is probable that he 
was joined by his son-indaw and ally Graliavarman.-* * Though he claims to 
have taken away the gjory of the MSlava kingt* Prabhakarvaidhana could 
not drive the Kalachuris and their feudatory Devagupta from their posses¬ 
sions In Malava. and restore them to Kumaragupia and Madhavagupta. As 
may be seen from his Abhona plates, Sankaragana firmly esiahlished his 
power at Ujjjain,^ and it is clear from the Sahkheda inscription of the time 
of NirihuUaka, a feudatory of ^ahkaragana. that he had extended his power 
as far as southern GujarSt,^ Now Bana describes Prabhakarvardhana also 
as " a looter to the lawlessness of the lJts,”< It is well known that the Lata 
country is the tract of land lying between the TaptT and the Mahi rivers, and 
has been described by vatsySyana in his Kamesutfa, a wort written in the 
third century, as situated to the west of Malava..'* It is, therefore, possible 
that in the war with Prabhakarvardhnna. Devagupta received valuable help 
also from the other feudatories of ^ahkaragana such as Nirihullaka' “ and the 
Gurjaras’ • between whom the LSta country was then divided- We may take it 

I Bina. ep. <lt., p. and in the Aph^ iiucripti™ fPeel, C. t. I HI. p. 200 IT.I it 
is stated Ihui ono of these princes Madhivagupia was Htlcd “ with the deEire to ukkihIc 
himself with ijM fllorivus Harsadeva." Thus BaoaV tuicment is confiinipd by epigrapWeaJ 
evidentt hIsq. 

1 The Madhubati and Baiiiikheda Inscriprions cIbm ttcvagiipja amonff itinga *^who 
resembled wicked hones, and who were ultimately vanquished by Raiyavirdhana" tBubler. 
“ Banslclieni Plafe of Hafsa," F- U £V. p. 210; Bahler. "Madhubati Plates of Harsa," 
£■ r, 1 n 72' Kklbofti " Madhuban Plates," £ Vlf. p. ISTJ, Since no other Gupia hoii» 
ia knoim'io have hoM sway anywtiere else at ihis time, it Wlowj ihai Devmupia wh the 
ruler of Malnva nnd is to be identified with " the wicked king of Malava " Uana speaks of. 

3 Cotiguli, op. cfr., p. 405. 

* BSna op rf/.. p. ITT This is inferred from Uic attack ofDevasupia on fCanaol, shortly 
after this,' and ihc death of GraliavariTifln that folloMol, whkh would oihetwiae be unpfO* 
voked. end whkh would appew to have been the fwnlt of the Kguenoe of events, 

s tbid.. p. 101 . 

* Piibak. op.eiV. 

T Dhnive " three land-grants from Sonkheda." £. IS. p. 3d tf. Thu leoonl in 
dcKTitHM Nirihdiaka as ok who meditates on the feet of SafikaiiiMii, m of KHftaraja, 
clearly implies tbai Nirihullaka had iiduiowledBed the ovTriordslup of Sonkaiafian*- 

8 Bftfla, P 301. 

S -Kfi/f BorrfhQy L P^-* 1+ P- 

10 DhiXLve, tip. ft Ajf. cii. 

Ajjpmdix B. 
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Ihst at least a contiDgent from the Lata country fought side by side with the 
M«lLiiv§ troopfi. 


^nfcaiugana ^ed aftw an exceptionally [successful retgn, soraedrae before 
A,D. 602, i In the reign of his son flutldharaja the Kalachuri advance was checked 
by the ri^g power of the Chalukyas. The sinig^c between the two powers 
to have codtinued for about a decade. The Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of MflcgaleSa, issued in April a,d. 602, records a emshing defeat inflicted on 
Boddharaja fay this king. “ Having set (hjg) hean upon the conquest of the 
oonhern region," says this record, " and having conquered king Buddha 
(and) having uifc^n possession of all his substance, [he dcsircdj to set up a 
pillar of victory of his prowess on the bank of (the river) Bha^lhJ."! The 
Nerur plates refer to this victory, when they relate that MahgaJesa " had 
tinven out king Buddha, who was the son of ^ahkar^na, and who was 
possessed of the power of elephants and horses and foot-soldiers and treasure." * 
It was bevitable that the two powers should come to a clash. The Kalachuris 
were ext^ding their conquest lo the south and the south-west, while Mangaleia 
as the Mohaknu inscription aptly observes, had already “set (his) heart 
upon the conquest of the nonhem region."-* But it was not an easy thing to 
defeat the Kakchuiis, Jt is evident from the description, in the ChSlukyan 
inscnptJODS,* of the annies which Buddharaja launched against the Chdiukyas, 
that he was indeed a formidable adversary,* And it seems certain that bad 
Maagidrta to deal with him sin^c^baaded, BuddharSja would have surely 
giver him a short shrift. But fortunately for the ChSlokyas the Kalachuri 
Jnig had also to fi^L against eaemies nearer home, vIa. the Fuspabhuti- 
Maukhan combination, which waa bent on reinstating the Gupta princes 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta in Mdlavi In describing Vidisa, the present 
Besnag;^, one of the chief cities of Malavd at this lime, as " his camp of 
victory, the Vadner plates of Buddhardja,» which record a grant of land in 


Pillar rnscriptitm of the Chilukya king MifcaUcsa." / j 

^ saxmkd ^ 

he 11 said TO havt bem dcreaitd by Mang^si^ 

* roiif^ 

* 2*'’ ^ and Old Kanaiesc InsmptiojK," /. vil, p. J6l 

XtX, p!^ ^ Mahakuta Pillar Iiwcription of the Chilukya king Mangaleu,'* /. 4 ,^ 

sKMlhom, ■■ Aihole [imiption of Pulikcnn IF" P / VL n ii< ci»,i -i« 1 . . 

and CHd Kamnw Inwjptioas,- /. X, Vll, p. ‘ ^ 

1 Cxupte, Vadner Ptotci of Buddharkia, K. Sam. 360.” f. Xfl. No. 7, p. 33, 
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ihc Vstananagara-Bhcga (i,e,p Cbandward taluk a, Nlsi k districr) in die 
extreme south of his dominioTis, dearly impiy ihaT the king had been called up 
□orth-E:ast> presumably to repel 3ii iuvasioD of these enemies. 

The Kalaehuns could not wiihstand the onslaughts delivered simul- 
ianeously from nonh and south: their resources ^'ere exhausted before long, 
and their power came to a violent end. 

With the disappearance of the imperial Kalachnrb froin the arena, 
Devagupta may have assumed indepeTideiiee. At ntny rate^ he is do longer 
tcfoired to in a subordinate capacity and is next met with as an ally of ^astnka. 
the king of Gaudu. ^ The fact appears to have been that at thin time SaAjiiika^ 
who was trying to throw off the ovcriordship of Kamarupa, must have been 
as mnch in need of an ally as Devagupta himself. We know that ICarnasQvarna 
once forTned part of the dominions of Bhaskaravamian (Kimarupa) since 
his >Jjdh^lnpur plates were issued from this place.^ hut it is clear from B^na 
that it had changed hands by a.d, 610-611,^ and ^alahka was in undisput^ 
possession of it—thus testifying to the success that crowned his efforts. Thus 
community of imerest may have driven Devagupta and ^aianka into each 
other's Hims. Our view hmls couhriiiatioii in the slow and .steady rise of 
to imperial power. At first he was no better than a feudal chief, and 
he actually appears in his Uohtasga^h stone seal inscription as u Mahasamanta 
only.^ Hut in 619-620 he had already attained to imperiLil status.^ 

Such was the realignment of powers after the disappearance of the 
Kalachuris from the historical stage. Happily for Devagupta and hf^ ally, 
the Fu^pabhuds were threatened by a new menace on their north-wcstem 
frontiers. This was the old scourge that had afflicted the Gupta empire tn their 
last days and concluded this most glorious epoch in our history. The Hunas, 
who were showing signs of new activity^ had to be nipped in the bud* if history 
were not to repeat itself. Accordingly,^ Prabhilknrvardhana mustered a mighty 
host Bui being too iD to assume himself the supreme command, he placed 
hiA eider son Rijyavardhana at the head of his troops.® Even so the effort 

^ It has been that allkd himself wiih Devapipta bnsux ofhu blood 

rclaiiiDnsiiip, bolh beLna of the Oupta famOy (cf. OosAk, lihtofy af India* 

p- 183). This Latter fact, it is said, is bonw out by the appdIaEica ‘ Niircndraigupti' appll^ 
to Salinka. la Uk abscaoe of ainhenik iDfomiaijan on ihis point, the sufGcstioa may be 
left ai this. What swni? lo have breu^^t the two piinou toaether wax not so mudu os ire 
have damoBStrutwI, bJoad-mlationshlp as t3«ir jmincdiBU: conmion intercity 

1 Shotlacharya, ** Nidhanpur Coppcr-plaWS of Bhoskaivarmaii,'' £. /., XII, p, 73. 

^ Appeudicta C, F. _ _ _ 

* Fkei. **Rohusaadh SEooc Seal-MairiK of the Mahasaiu&ntHi Salihkadcvi*" C /. 

Qh P' 

^ HuitzKh, ^ Plate of ihc rinw of Salaakariia G. Xadivai 30Q." E. /„ Vf, p, 143 , 
iiucripEkm refers lo hJni m Mcicismif hJs authority over Simantu, and colls him MoMriia- 
dhirijft, 

* Oifia, G&., p. 132, 

tj ^ 
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which thi^ danger called forth, and the onxieiy ilie situstion cauaed, were 
too much for the ailing monarch, and he succumbed to his itLaeu before the 
decision of the issue. This was a golden opportunky for Devaguptato aggran* 
disc himself at the expense of his eneinies. He first surprised Kanauj; Graha- 
varnian was tahen unawares, and in the absence of any support from 
Thaneiwar, the Mautchari kingdom fell an easy prey to the invader. “On 
the very day," says BSna, "on which the king’s [PTabhakarvardhona’s] deaUi 
was rumoured his majesty Grahavarman was by the wicked lord of M31avd 
cut off from the living along witii his noble deeds.”' The king had been so 
completely taken by surprise that he found no lime even to remove his family 
to & place of safety. In consequence the royal seragiio fell into the hands of 
the victor. The king was beheaded and the queen RSjosrT was sentenced to 
spend the rest of her life behind prison bars. “ Raja.^rT also." the message 
concluded, “ had been confined like a brigand's wife with a pair of iron fetters 
kissing her feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.'’^ 


Following up his victory Devagupta decided next to invade ThaneSwar 
itself.^ By this time, however, Rajyavardhana had already arrived at his 
capital, having brought the war against thvHunas to a victorious concrusion.'* 
On receipt of news of the impending invasion of his territories by Devagupta, 
he left Haru Jn charge of the administration and marched agains t the enemy 
with his cousin Bhondi in command of 10,000 horse. Bana would have us 
believe that with ridiculous ease he routed the Mabva army^ but was shortly 
afterwards treacherously killed by Devagupta’s ally, Saiatika, the king of 
Gauda.* The latter would seem to have invited him to a parley and thus 
“allured to confidence by false civilities," to quote Bdna again, " on the part 
of the king of Gauda and then weaponless, confiding, and alone (was) 
d^spiitched tji his own quarters/*'^ 


A fact of supreme importance for the underslanding of the relative 
position of the contending parties emerges from the circumstances under which 
“ the murder ” of RSjyavanlhana was committed. To have accepted the 
invitation to a parley, and that too in the eneiTty’s own camp, shows that the 
decision of the issue rnust have been still in dispute, the parties equally matched, 
and the balance slightly tilling in favour of ^alanka. Furthermore, the 


I Bona, vp. eit., p, I7J. 
1 I/iid. 
i Ittd. 


* Cf. Srnlib, op, p. J49. 

3 Bum, op. oif., p, 178. 

ckar « lo tbe aUurenieni offeffti hy SaSonta. But XiiAom, « old 
®n«m*m«6cu the Hur^clcma, ivrmld have os Mtave that he «,i«d RiJwtvanihaca 
by llK clftf of No (Uuahier in mnnuee. He odili that whifc the hanouet i™ « Tr™™ 
In the C.uda =mp, kilted h« wocld-te s«>i„.law !„ 

li A lattf wnier wliose »«ww of infofmadon is tMl knovm to us. *«**»». nowever. 
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Madhuban plates of signifcanily observe* in regard to KfljyavardJiana's 
achievemeijis, iliai he '‘curbed Devnguptamerely wlucb would mean 
that at this junctuT^, the lauer was far from being emshed^an eventuality 
for the successful accoifipUsihnicnt nf which^—Rajynvardhaua^ at any ratc^ 
was not nesponsibkH But Bana fievenheless refers to “the M^lavt king's 
army and royal equipage won by the puw^cr of his majesty RSjyavardliana^s 
arms," I a circumstance from which it may probably be inferred that the 
advance iuto Klnyakubja was made by Devagtipta alone, and it was only 
when he was on the point of being routed by Rajyavardhana that he appealed 
to ^iUnka for assistance ; and ihe latter's timely appearance helped not only 
to restore the balance but also to relricve the tos.'rtis already suffered by Deva^ 
gupca. Rdjyavardhana, it is plain, had underrated the poiential powers of 
the Malava usurper r " why thus dear brother/^ he is reported to hav^ said to 
Hars^ when the latter begged leave to join in the expeditions " by pulling 
fonh too great an cITort, add imponance to a foe loo slight for our power? 
A concourse of lions in the mstSer of a deer is ion degrading/'^ TheThaneSwar 
troops were ovcrwhelnied by the superior numbers which the Gauda king 
must have brought to the relief of Dcvagupia, and it was with the greatesi 
diRiculty that Bliandi could escape with the spoils tb^ had won by deniaUng 
ihe Malavl troops.^ This becnmcs evident from the way in which Ban a des¬ 
cribes Bhandi when he made his appearance before Har^ in " his soiled garb, 
his breast fliled with the points of enemies’ arrows, like an array of iron pins 
implanted lo restrain his heart from bursting . . Whatever may have 
been the actual fact connected with Rajyavordhaim's deaths whetlier he was 
treacherously murdered or tvas captured and then dispatched.* it is. at all 
events^ evident that the tables were turned against him with the appearance 
of ^a^ihka on the scene. Despite the visible elToris of Bana to conceal the 
defeat! of Rajyavafdhana under die cover of treaches; the following words 
which he puts into Maria's mouthn make It abundantly clear iJiat ihc cxpedi- 


I RAnii, iff. p. 225. 

^ ibkf^ p. 176. 

5 From the fuel that ftajysv:inihijia had defesued the M^lvj amay^ Uie late ftiio 
BaJuiJur R. F. CHimda coneludcd that thr deftJit ^nULied m Malava it«ir Bui the dmipo- 
stancca do not wamiTi! th« inference, Deiogupm, at this limrc, was aciually in posvsdon 
of KanauJ. Nor « there any support for the Rao B^ihildur'i opinion that Bhandi was 
Mill bock lo Thanelwar aflcr his viciory over Molavil. Wh,ii td jwvv traosph^ 

thnt^ Qi Miia Dbnvc, with the appearance of iWl ihe scene, the ThaneSugr iroops were 

owpowered, and Kajya^'anlhana fell into the enemy's hands; when it found impiMslhte 
to rescue ihe Dhandi did the nest beat thini;. a whuleaal^ Hirrender 

and by a ikilfijl fcarfuard nctiun succeeded in reaching Tha.^War+ 

^ Bina, cyj. efr., p. 223, 

5 li is net unlikelv that RajyaviiidiKtna'i deaih ™ caused by ireachciy because he was 
killed in an unwitied Md state, an Inference justitkii by the cireum^tAjKes, aceoi^ 

to undtr which his death was brought about^ eonfWiDg and alone.” Thta, 

according la the nibs of warfare am wig the Kiairiyas, whs cciuidcrrd unherolc and 
cuwafdty, Cf. M.ijt Mullet. Zflwr of Manu, S. E., XXV, p. 2J3, 
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dod had in a disaster l the hot pain of my brother's defeat forbidK 

even the briefest delay in The war was thus an unqttalitied victory' 

for the allied and Bana imlmits it as such in thdaunnie mply af Bhundi 

to Mar^avardhana : “ After his majesty R3jyavardhana was laken to paradise 
, , ^ Kanyakubja was sei/jed by the man named Gupla . . It i$ needless 
to point out that this Gupia could be none else than Devagupia himself, A 
serion;^ task now confronted the young prince to seek out his widowed sister^ 
and to avenge his brother's defeat and death. But Harsa rose equal to the 
task. He issued a proclaniaiion^ that all kings ^'as for as the Orient hilb . ^ ^ 
as far as Suvela^ , « . as far as the western mound . . . as far as Candha* 
mudana . , . (must) piepaie their hands to give tribute or grasp sw^ords."^ 
This was in sober languagej an order to his feudatories to manifest their real 
intentions either to place themselves and their rt^urces under the coiumand 
of their liege^lord^ or fight him. Thus assured of their loyally^ Harfis hiinself 

I Buna^ op. p. 19J, Wc aie glEtd to note Lfaul our doubt us to Use supposed murder 
of Stijyavaiidhaiui wus shuied by ibc late Rao Bahadur R. P. OiBuda who in hii Gattda 
JS^/iund/flp pp. tt-ID, ai^uin]( from dihcienl premises, octuDJly oooduded that Rih’^vardhana 
had hocn kPled m a fair li^hU a condusioii which we asain Knck supported by R. D. Oanerji 
{HUiory oj OrissOf tp p. I2t ; Itihasaf Part [, p. 107) and Mazumdar (£^r/y 

of Bengiilr p. ]7J. Dr. Uiasakip in his HUiory of Norlh-tairfm p. I4&, hat, howe> 4 rp 
disputed this conclusioiL His first nrjpirncnt is thal Haru would not have prepared an «xpen- 
(he ^nd elathorsle e^epedition ai this tender agie but for ihft fact thnE be whhed to avenge 
the ireaebcrouf deaiJi of his bforher." Dr. Dauk has here Hailed to gauge Cbe gravity of Ibc 
(ilirtation after the dereat or xhe Th^iwar army, when ThSaeSwor itself must Imvt bera 
threatened by the i:ombined Tofm of Devagupia and who were miw ibe undisputed 

inuiers of Ksnauj. The second araumetir or lasak i* equally futile^ viz., that it wu the 
ueacher^' praciLvd on R ajyavardhana that made Harsa's va^sds and Indepenikut nilm 
Atppon his cause. For am thf ng. desphe iha dlsasnrou^ end of tine eKpeUition, the mounss 
of Tbapeswar wepe still enfuiderabte for the vassals lo think of rrnouncuig tbeir alkgijM 
to Ibe V^^hanas; and aecoodly, if an ifKlej>endent king like BblskcurvumiBii propoKcl an 
aniance with Ham, ft was because he hlmseJrhud been either already hard pressed by 
or was bccdming appieherudve of his increasing r^or^ and foiuid in ibc war herweeu tbe 
CjB 4 u)aa and the PuspabbOus, a favourahte occasion to broach the question of ailiaucep to 
Eifegnard hii own interests. But it is more probable^ as has been hfi i< rd at abovCp it w'os 
under Ibc (enns of on o^ensise and dcfensiie treatyv a3i«ady sub^istizm betwee^n the two 
powen, that Bhiakarwman came to the help of Har^, Tbe statement of Dr. Basuk that 
■' Ibere waa no lecord of any fiifa! between Rajyavardhana and ^o^nka Is disproved by 
the passage quoted above where Bi^a in an unguarded roomenk as it would aocm, hstl givra 
e,i,pre$st<ia to ihe irotb of tbe maticr. Wc ore not mseatitive to the cumulative clikt of the 
ijucriplloiutl evidence {cf. Kkibom, Madhuban Flares of Har^" E. /., Vfl^ p, 159 amj 
Buhkf, “ BansJUKfa Plaiw of Harw," t'. I., IV, pp. TO-2JJ) backed fey iMr of Bins and 
Hiuen Tsittfi* (cf. Waitcn^ ojr. tit., 1 , p. M3 and Beal, op. tit., t, p. 210 ). But Jt ibouUI be 
jwted that it is one-sided, (Uid may haw been inunded by Bd^ who was bnag ■~<t ibe 
patron^ of Horu, and Hiuen Tiianjb who had every leason to bate a pcnecuior of 
Buddhism web os ooio^u, to niiibBn the Laiter, 

3r op. p. 224i 

3 A m^Dtam in Lankn, Ceylon. 

■* B^o, op. cU^ p, 22A. 
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went in search nf his sister, while he eniniEied to Dandhi the more difficult 
task of leading the attack on and his ally.' Both these missions were 

crowned with success. Arriving at the nick of lime when Rajairf was preparing 
to plunge herself into the fuueral pyre, Harfa saved her from a cruel death. 
Bsndhi, whose csploils arc not rtcoided for us by any writer, luusl also have 
carried all before him, since Harsa is very soon seen in secure possession of 
K&nauj,^ In summing up the result of this expedition, the Manju^tn-Muia* 
kalpa, a later Buddhist work, tells us that was reduced to abject 

submission and was thereafter compelled to conriue himself to hJs own 
kingdom.^ This remark, of course, should not be taken literally, for the reason 
that ^anka was still in his ascendancy as late ns a.d. 619-620, So much so 
that not only wes he able to preserve his own kingdom of Gaudh intact, but 
even have bis suzerainty acknowledged by kings beyond his franliers.* In 
fact, in a iccoid of the Silodhdheva family of Orissa, issued in the year 300 
of the Gupta era (a.d. 619-620), the chief Mflclhavarfija II, who here describes 
himself as “ Mnbarija Mahasamojua " in referring to the reign of " Maii- 
rajadhirija the glorious SaSahlta,”^ acknowledges by implication that the 
loiter was his overlord. It is, therefore, doubtful if during his campaign BandhJ 
succeeded in penetrating into domiaioiis further than Kdala, 

especially because, as is evident from the above record, the country to the 
east of the present Ganjam district was still included within Saianka's 
empire. 

This struggle between Harsa and £a£ahka seems to have continued for a 
considerably loug period \ and it is clear even in the light of the evidence 
furnished by souitcs favourable to Harsa, that be could not have prevailed 
over his adversaiy. The ManjU'^rS-M&a-kglpBt while extolling his achieve- 


1 £1^. r/rr P' 

a The fart lli&l Haf^ cnicrtaiiwd scruple ab*yl pr(>clflEfllltlfl tIw Jfio^ of ib« 

Maukhari dominioM, h cW from nipa {<rp. p. 57) and Hiuoi account (Watws, 

op. Tfc p. 343). This unwillEn^ffiesis to Himply with iho roqutST of his couascllDr^ was <3t» 
^o ihe fact that Elara wii afraid trit liii? step diquTd ant^foaiso ibe people dfKanauj for 
Ux reason that he was not the rieluiiil bcir. But things brtd come lo such 5 pass iMt liwy had 
now Id choose between Jdof-fa arni Pot in the of Har^ not acccptinifi' the 

kingdom. &iiinka m 3 ready lo pfHmre on it. In these clfcumeiftiK«4 they moy noi haw 
thought t! advisable lo leave tbe power in ihc bands of their youoG ciu«n Rajya^, and nin 
the risk of their ccimiry buos^ aeain mv'adnJ by SaSanka's onnks, MoridK on his pafi^ prO“ 
oeded very qaiufously in the influer^ preierrins lo be called merely Kum^ until such 
time when be bGcamc aauicd that his issumptloo of ihe supreme pow^ in ibe stale had the 
approval of the wbole popuEuce. It was omly iben Uaai he dared lo style hlmseir as Maharaja 
(e,g, in m N^anda 5eal of Horja, A. /. J?. Eastern Circle, J9r7-ie, p, 44) and profeibli 
made Kanuuj bb capital. 

^ Jayaswol, op. dt., 51^ 

* Nofiendra Natb, Ihe Soctaf of ^AmarSjFW, J, p. 147. 

5 Huli^schk flp- cif. 

& 
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ments, is constrained to admit that he could not make headway towards the 
east, and was compelled to beat a retreat homewards : 

Parajayamasa Somakbyam dusmkarmanucharinam : 
tato nisiddhah somakhyd Svade^navatistatah || (725) 
nivartayamasa hakarakhyd mlechchharajyemapujitah i 
tus^arma hakarakhyd nrpah §reyasa charthadhanriinah I! (726) 
SvadcSenaiva prayatah yathesugatinapi va ” (7279) 

In the light of this passage* we may picture to ourselves the grand 
strategy determined upon by Harsa or rather by Bandhi, his general. It was 
that Sasahka's dominions should be attacked simultaneously by Bandhi 
from the north-west and Bhaskaravarman from his kingdom of Assam in the 
north-east. The converging point of the allies was some place in the northern 
portion of Bengal, from which they were to march on iSaiahka’s capital, 
Karnasuvarna. But l^aiahka drew a wedge as it were, between the hostile 
armies and made it impossible for them to join their forces. He crushed the 
forces of Bhaskarvarman, who is not so much as mentioned in the Mahju-Sri- 
Mula-Kalpa: while Harsa, who had advanced as far as Pundra in north Bengal, 
“ not being honoured with welcome in these foreign countries,”^ as this 
work euphemistically puts it—“ returned leisurely to his own kingdom.” 
The inference to which we are led is not that ^aiahka ” escaped with little 
loss,” as Dr. Vincent Smith has concluded, ^ but that Harsa had reason to be 
thankful that Bandhi was able to withdraw his army without heavy loss. Again 
when the AMMK says that Harsa returned to his own kingdom with the 
satisfaction that he achieved victory, it evidently magnifies out of all propor¬ 
tion, as is not unusual in Buddhist sources while speaking of Buddhist kings, 
the successful depredation of the enemy country till Pundra. The results of 
the expedition were, therefore, nugatory in the extreme. Nor does the argument 
of Basak, viz., that ” ^asanka’s defeat is also indicated by the gold coins which 
were largely debased by a great mixture of silver,”^ establish his point. The 
debasement of currency need not necessarily show a defeat of the power 
issuing such coinage. It only indicates that the period was one of stress and 
strain and financial stringency. An exact parallel to the circumstances then 
facing ^asanka is provided by the British Government in the second world war. 
The currency was then debased not as a result of England’s defeat, but because 
the ever-growing expenses of the war had to be met, among other things, by 
this device. 

That being so, we may take it that the conflict between the two powers con¬ 
tinued unabated^ till the death of ^aianka somewhere about the year a.d. 625. 

1 “ He (Harsa) defeated Soma (^^anka) the pursuer of wicked deeds; and Soma was 
forbidden to move out of his country (being ordered) to remain therein (thenceforth). He 
returned having (or not having) been honoured in that kingdom of the barbarian.” 

2 Vide, Basak, op. et loc. cit. 

3 Smith, op. cit., p. 352. 

♦ Basak, ” ^aiahka, king of Bengal,” /. H. Q., VIII, p. 150. 

'3 Majumdar, The History of Bengal, I, p. 64. 
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An event which occufred in the coune of this struggle, and which bad 
repercussions oo ihe history of the Muitnikiis, is that UevagupUi is heard 
of 00 inore. It seems probable that when Kanyakubja was wrested froni the 
idlies, WM co nfin ed to hh own kingdom. Ih^t is lo say put on 

the defensive. Devagupta probably may have either died or resigned from 
his active life ia the course of the conhict. Hot strangely enough, the ancient 
kingdom of Malava was not annexed to Harm’s empire, as it should have 
been. Oa the contrary we now find it In ihe possession of SilSditya, the 
Maitraka king.* How is this to be explained? The suggestion offers itself 
that on the fail of Oevagnpta, ^asanka may have allied himself with Silidiiya 
and offered ns a quid pro ifuo the provuice of Malava, which was now without 
a ruler. This suggestion is supported hy the fad that no sooner did Hnr^n 
find himself safe on his eastern frontiers consequent on the death of his formid¬ 
able enemy ^a^^ahka, than he attacked the Maitraka kingdom. This is seen 
from the Gurjara records.* 

King Silddilya was a man of a very lively nature. In Hiuen Tsiang's 
account he is described as n roan who “frotn the time of his birth nciver 
crimsoned with anger, nor did his hands ever injure a living thing. His el^hants 
and horses," it is further said, “ drank water that has been strain^ afbd 
which he gave it to them, lest any creature living in water should be injur^”^ 
In these words bis love of humanity is described. He was a man of eminent 
wisdom and great learning, and his skill in literature was profound.-* The 
Maiiraka copper-plate grants describe him as a liberal and religious man- 
His great intellectual abilities as recorded in the grants must have been due 
to his koowiedge of different philosophies acquired by him from [^ixeptors 
like Dhancivara and olhere. His skill iu literature, as described by the Chinese 
traveller, receives confirmation fl-oin the description of him in the cpigraphical 
records as a poci.^ while hU geticrosiiy is manifest from a good number of 
grants that have come down to us recording his donations to individuals and 

mstitutions. 


We know that fike most of the Maiiraka rulers Sfladitya T was also a 
smanch ^aivite. His various grants have recorded his liberality towards the 


I This h infctted from the lesumooy of Hitica Taans ^ 

uvs tMi ^ilSdtiya was ti» ot MaUvi, and al» from the VMi cepper-piate 

from Uiiaia: cf. Gadre, ‘'The Virdi Coppcrplaias of Sara. 297. The Stwmh 4ll-lmba 

Orientid Ct>nferfiice, Darothi, p. ^59 fF- , . ,. 

a BhatwanW IndmiL “The MausSri Grant of Jayahbvtta II of ihe Giujaia (amfly, 
Che. sfJS S"/. p. 79; Acharya. HtirM of H. p. « ff. 

^ (.j,n, pp. 2fiO-26i; Watlm, op- rit. H. p- 24:t- 

S AdLva. Hiitofical InsaiptUifa ofGiifarer. I, p. ttt; Ehandaikaf. “ A Valabtu Coppw- 

p. T7; Bhandarfcar, “ A Valabhl Grom.” f. ^ I, p. MU. 
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Brabudonas.' Oa« of his griants dated v.s. 290 (i^, a.&, 609) was made to a 
temple of Mahideva^ — ^wbich is a rare iasUnoe, looking to Uie fact that though 
almost all the kings of the Maitxuica line were PumtmamaheSvaras. no othtr 
grant to a ^viie institution is known to exist. This may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that such grants have either been tost in the course of the 
ceDtuiies <a, which is more probable, that Saiviam being the relipon of the 
nders, the ^iva temples were state foundalions and maintained from the state 
revenue. But a $ivs temple referred to in one of the Valabhi grants^ also 
shows that even private individuals undertook the building of ^iva temples. 
It may inddenially be observed that one of these copper-plates records a 
grant made by Snsditya to a sun-temple in the year v.s. 292 (i.c., a.d, 6U)^ — 
a muque uist^c^ of ^ Nfaiirak^ rtilcr'^ patronage qf Sun-wor^bip. The beoehts 
of ^dSditya'a liberality were also enjoy^ by members of other reli^ons. The 
Sainmji^a-MaJfCtmyii, a Jaina work, mentions that its author was a preceptor 
of ^IlSditya; while as regards the Buddhists there are specific instances of 
grants made to them. Two of these— one dated v.s. 286 (i.e„ a.d. 60S> and the 
other whose date cannot be ascertained — were made to a Buddhist Vih£ra 
in Vamiakata, which was built by the king himself. The grants of v.s. 287 
A.D. 606) and v.s, 290 (i.e., a.d. 609) were made for the benefit of the 
Btukkuois of the Yaksasiira Vihfira. Describing his favour to the Buddhists, 
Hiuen Tsiang has remarked that he " cherished and protected the four 
of creatures, and deeply respected the three treasures,”* " By the side of his 
palace ^il&ditya huilt a Vih4ra,"* and *' He exhausted the skill of the artists, 
and used every kind of ornament in decorating it. In it he put images of seven 
Buddhas, Lords of the world.”’ ” Every year", soys Hiuen Tsiang, "he 
convoked an assembly called Afokso Mofid^Parisad, and summoned the 
priests of the four <)uaners. He offered them " the four things," in refiglous 
charity ; he also gave them acts of three garments used in thdr religious scrrices, 
and bestowed on them the seven precious substances and jewels in wouderful 
variety.”* This very well shows that (he meritorious custom started by Sitaditya 
continued in practice, till Hiuen Tsiang's time, i.e., a.d. 64B. All this shows 
the broad reli^ous outlook of this fiaiviie king. The spirit of ,Shrvodhctn?ia- 
. wnabhavp or ca tholicity of the mind of the Maitrakas, is best ilhistmted 

J An cumple of surtt a gram is rscoiijetl in coppcr-plales dated vi 290 (ij., a,d. «»>, 
The ijriHil was made to Brahnuuuu MitraiaiTniui and Gamefvani. suns of HFidrata'inian' 
^nicse denies otigiiBilly bekmeed to a villq^ of Dafupun (Mandsor in M^vi) but nm 
living nl Valahhi ai the time when they meived the flriirl, 

3 Adiarya. op. ell., 1, p. IJJ; SStjIcf. /. /(, IX, pp. 337-21.9. 

7 tbid. 

If'Datieijl, “The PhiulrcuiyBkB tirani of ^itddflya 1, G. E. 292," E. XXt, p, 117. 

s Buddha, {UmnnB and san^a. 

. may be the andeni Viharu of Talija as identined by Shah in Puraiiain. 

1, p. 99 (30 itiJifis froirt Bbavunngar). 

I Beal, op. di., Jl, n 261. 
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ID tiic policy of illaditya whose equal ireatnwnt of his subjects, irrespective 
of the religious difTeTuroes among them, justified the title asKumed on his 
secession, viz., that of Dhamwditya. 


In his introduction ^ the ^atnmjaya Mahdimya, DhaneSvara narrate 
that he tried to induce Silidiiya to eupfl Ihe Buddhists from Valabhi, and 
establish a auinbcr of chaityas near the Tinhas, To a liberahminded man 
like him, such a thing could hove appealed only in the event of the safety 
and peace of hh kingdom being endangered hy the set of people marked ouL 
for such treatment. It is possible that DhaneSvara Suri pointwl out some 
Buddhist individuals in the kingdom working against the interest of SiUlditya 
and favouring Harsa. And accordingly, the statement of the Sairmjaya 
hfabaimyti is true only to the extent that Siliditya. who had fallen out with 
Harsa, might have been compelled by this circumstanGe to take steps against 
some Buddhists suspected of disloyalty and expelled them from the oouDtty. 
This event was exaggemted by the Jainas, as expulsion of the Buddhists as a 
community. Furthermore, had Siladitya really persecuted the Buddhists as 
this Jaina would have us believe, Hiuen Tslang would not have praised him 
as a zealous adherent of the rdigion pf Sikyasimha. The fact of the mauef, 
therefore, seems to have been that Suadiiya was constrain^ to take ^ 
cauuonaiy measures so as to forestall any manifcstauon of sympathy for 
Harsa on the part of his Buddhist subjects on the score of thenr common religion. 
It may be noied in passing that under similar circumstances Saiinka, as we 
arc informed by the Oiinese pilgrim. I«t loose a sanguinary persecution against 
the Buddhists ihroughoul his empire.’ 


Usually in the Valabhi gnmis the dutaka is the heir-apparent, and U was 
only during the minority period of the heir-apparent that other 
appointed. Now it is seen that in the first six grants of iilMitya 1, l^te Jofoto 
w^Bhatta-Adityay3ias.J But the duial^ m the gra^ats of YtJ- ^ ^7"*^ 
is 6fi-Kl^asraha. who actually succeeded his elder brother Siladitya 1. 

The eencalogy of the Maitrakas. however, makes it cltor that Siladitya 
did have a son. Dembhstta. a prince of undoubted j 

Siladitya declare Kharograha as his successor cannot be said dcfimtely. The 


I Watten, op. H, p. US. 

1 Acturya, op- di-t NoS. 51-56. 

4 e™*"* 'SiJ-dSfTbe 

loen M sc ttnudom beeauac he was in low with some fliher-gin.The 

prin« wax «,« W ^ the ^ ^ his waudcrtiiBS, aMhavina 

w. .to 
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iDSCriptioiis merely say thai ^Iluditya “ excessively full of respect (for him) 
[Khatagraha} (behaved) as if he were (the god Indra) the elder (brother) of 
Upeodra.’*’ Now this aHusion to the contest between Upendra, i.e., Vts&u 
and Indra, concerning the tree of Indra’s paradise, would seem to suggest 
that there was some dispute regarding the succession to the Vnlabhi throne 
between the two brothers, and ihui in the end Khamgraha, like Upendra, 
had the point in dispute conceded to hini.^ evidently during the lost years of 
£]]&ditya*s reign when Kharogiahn appears as tlusuka in the former's grants. 
That there was some trouble about the succession at this lime and that 
Derabhatta was forcibly excluded therefrom is also apparent from the Maitraka 
grants of three succeeding generations of rulers, which pass Derabhatta in 
silence, and from the fact that he comes to be tnendoned only when the suc^ 
cession was restored to his house io the person of his son Dhruvasena ITLi 


In the records that speak of him Derabhatta is compared to Saint Agosiya. 
He is ai$o spoken of os the master of countries lying telwcen the Sahya (the 
Western Ghits)* and the Vindhyas * It is probably under his militafy leader- 
ship that some more land in this port of the country was conquered. Now 
that we know that Derabhatta did not succeed his father on the Valabhi 
throne, the conquest of this territory must have been effected in ^IlSditya's 
rime. Only a few years before this, as we saw above, the struggle had been 
going on here between the chief NirihuJJaka and his overlords the Kalachuris 
on the one band and the Gurjaras backed by the Chalukyas on the other. 
But we know from the Vadner plates dated a.i>. 609 (I9th August) that the 
Ka^churi king BuddharSja granted some plot of bnd in the Vn tanagn 
(CSndvad taluka, NAsik district), a circumstance which proves that at thic 
date the Kalacburi power extended as far as that negioii.^ This extension may 
have taken place during the dvil war between Mangaleia and Pulikdiin when 
in the words of the Aihole inscription “ the whole world was enveloped by 
the darkness of enei3ii«."T But fortunately for the Chftlukyas, Buddharaja 
had also to flgbi with enemies in the north; and as we have already noted, the 

^ Fkcl, op. p. lEtl 

2 CC i’undM, 30; HaCa tdUlou qf Wltsqc^A lUmsklieHi p. 97. 

1 Lt il not likely^ though noi imprasibkp dut DerabliaTta should lived to sucoAed 
DJirtmciw IV, the jnsdun of h3i unck fCMnigrohu L F^\aihcT, we m ihai io (he V&latibi 
graniA th* of those who iuccoded to ihc throat are given in iiomtna(ii« case. But 

ihc lumcs of Derahhaip and of his son prince Siiidilya are fivtn ia ihc fciKliw caBe- atid 
they are rwl stykd poramefivuaj. IhU is a fiifthtr p™f ihat iJiey were not anainird 
fuJtrs, 

* p, 474; Dey* Gt^rgrapfikal Dicihmry af Anckru and Mvditrvat India 

P, \7ir 

5 This h seen from oil Ibc coppo^plaie records Issued frnjii the lime ol DhrovaseoA 111 
onwanli. 


* Guptc; op. €i ioc^ di. 

7 and Old Imcripliima,” /. VIU, p. 142 : Kielbom 

■ Aihok InscTiptii^ii of Pulikeiin Up" £■. p. 1 ff. 
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advancing power of the Kalacburis foundered on the rock of opposition of 
these northern neighbours somewhere in a.d. 610.* NirihuUaka or his successor 
Appayika^ may have then made himself independent; and it was thus that 
as the Aihole record remarks, when Pulikeiin emerged victorious from the 
civil war, he found himself confronted by Appayika. Now since the Chalukya 
power had been weakened by the civil war,3 Pulikeiin doubtless found it 
difficult to deal with the enemy single-handed. He may, therefore, have 
requisitioned help from his neighbour the Maitraka king Siladitya. The latter 
in his turn may have sent his son Derabhatta against Appayika. The expedition 
was successful; the dynasty of NirihuUaka was exUnguished, and the and 
which they claimed as their principaUty was partitioned between the aUies. 
While the territory, the possession of which had been contested by the Chalukyas 
and the Kalachuris, viz.. Southern Gujarat and North Konkap, went to the 
former the tract between the conjunction of the Sahya and the Vintoya 
ranges was retained by the Maitrakas. It is highly probable that this territory 
was made over to the charge of Derabhatta. who had led this wmpaign to a 
successful conclusion-a fact which justifies his description as the lord of the 
earth which has (the mountains) Sahya and the Vindhya for (its) 
the nipples of which, are (their) summits that are made of a dark blue colour 
by the clouds (resting upon them).”- Over this territory, it is possible Dera¬ 
bhatta ruled with independent rather than dependent authonty ^d was 
after his death, succeeded by his son Siladitya. Of ^ 

that he was the lord of the earth, the bulky breasts of which are the Vindhya 
mountains.” These were perhaps the terms of the compromise between the 
two brothers, Siladitya and Kharagraha. 

In one of the Maitraka copper-plates a qu^n by name J^jika is refm^ 
to.5 She was probably ^ilSditya’s wife. This is the only instance in the Valabk 
records where a queen is mentioned. Her name was mentioned here to show 
the location of a piece of land which was granted to a Brahmapa, and it was 
shuaSo the south-east of K^asamka-a viUage which was in her possession. 

In the copper-plates Siladitya has curtailed the genealogical fist by 
dropping the names of the four sons of Senapati Bhatarka, the founder of 

1 Kiclhom. “Sarsavami pUte of the Kalachuri king Buddharaja,” £. /.. VI. p. 297 
ff. This is the last known ''“;;‘*^‘^„^^Nirihullaka is suggested by Prof. Moraes in his 

•• N^eTS: 


3 The fart that the Ch^ukyan p himself “ Maharaja, glorious 

LIS" u™, 0 , u." ..,, 

5 Acharya, op. at.. No. 55; Disfcaixar, 


p. 28. 
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the dynasty. The practice was followed by the later kings of the dyaasty, 
who instead of further curtailments, used larger plates and wrote the 
of their records in smalt letters. 

A clay seal bearing the legend '* Sri SUSditya ” was found in the ruins 
of Valabhi. In the absence of more details or the date of the seal, the quesUoo 
as to which of the seven Siladityas of this dynasty this seal belonged, remains 
unsolved.^ The ^Mah.'fyanic work MeSi^iri-Mi^'Kalpa gives a detailed 
account of king Sil3dityn’s charafiier. It records that “ in the Country of 
(eafcfldiog from Ujjain to the western coast), there will be a king Si la, a Buddhist. 
At VaUbhi, he will he a dhartna-raja. He will make attractive (artistic, 
cistrSn ) nioDasteiies with relics for public good, and beautiful Buddha 
images, and various womliips.*’! Thus Hiuen Tsiang's eulogy for his devotion 
to Buddhism is well corroborated by this Buddhist work of the eighth century. 
Then again the Valabhi records give the most eloquent citpression to the 
eulogy of his noble character, specblty when he is described " to have attained 
great glory by making clear the path of the kings of the Km Yuga, which 
was blocked up since long.*' In other words, the perfectly righteous rule of 
this noble king reminded his people of the glorious rogns pf ancient kings 
like RSma and others. The people fell os if the golden age was revived afler 
a long interval of several centuries. It is said that “ he bad purified his enjoy¬ 
ment of wealth, fisliciiy and prosperity by the unfailing adherence to virtue 
wid thus confirmed his second title ‘ DbarmSditya The early Guptas, it 
is well known, wwe very fond of assuming such second names endtog in 
Adityo, e.g,, Chundnigupta fl was known as Viknungditya, Kumaragupia I as 
MahendrSditya, Skaodagupta as Kramadltya, Narsihagupta as B^uditya, etc. 
Among the Maitraka kings ^Iladitya was the Bnt to set this fashion of assuming 
such second names in imitation of the early Gupta sovereigns. Though the 
Gupta king? styled themselves with the title " the sun of powers," showing 
thereby their desire for power, ^iladitya took pride in calling himself fay a 
title which definitely praised ‘ virtue * (iila} more than power. 

t Aibfmt Heport of tht Ar^teohfifat Dtpartmtmt Unroda State, I937-3S, p. J6. 

3 Jayju wal. rfr., p. (Sloka ). 



CHAPTER K 
KHARAGRAHA I 
(AD. 615-621) 


Kharagraha the next king, also caUed Bvaragraha,' seems to Have 
continued the hostilities against Harsa, started in his brother s lifetime. It 
was probably in the course of this war that he issued a grant to a Brfthinatia 
from his victorious camp at Uijain.^ He seems to have bc^ successful on 
the whole, tn the stereotyped account of his achievements, written by his order 
and later acc^ted as omcial, he is described as one “ who was covered over 
with the lustre of the jewels on the heads of hundreds of kings subdued by (his) 
wealth of might," and again " by (whose) encraie:,, even though renowned 
for manlinesa and pride, no remedy other than obdsanct alone, could be 
succcssfuUy employed."» It is possible that Har^. whilst directing his major 
strength against iaianka, may have sent a ftw troops against Kharagraha as 
welL This probably accounts for the fad that the latter made Ujjain his 
"victorious camp," i.e., his base of operadons. But the Maitraka power 
too firmly entrenched in Malava to allow itself to be ousted by the feeble 
efforts of Harsa. Moreover, the latter was at this time involved m a Me and 
death stnigglc with his rival of Gauda. Consequently. Malava was left m the 
possession of the Maitrakas till about the middle of the seventh century, 
when Harsa was free to deal with the wesiera powers. 


Like his ancestors, Kharagraha was a Saiviie and is d^nbed jw a 
" great devotee of Maheivara." He was noble-hearted, we are told, and vi^ 
not tainted by any of the faults that assert an ascendancy over mferjor 
As to his personal accomplishments, we are informed that he was skiDed in 

the use of missiles. 


Kl«ia.nla’. »« rto"-11* * » 

InowD gnat of 111, prcdsMscir wa. iM««l n ^ 

«aly ka^a iaKription of his soa «ld ™»®or Di.n«i«a HI bean 

the date v.s. 304 (Le., a-d, 623). 


' Bhandarkir, ** A Volabhi Grom," /. A-, h P- 17. 
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In his grants Kharagraha I departed from the practice followed hitheno 
of mentioning officers by their designations.! They were thenceforth mentioned 
m a general way—a practiw which seems to have come into common usage 
in western India during this period. 2 Nevertheless, two officers continued to 
be motioned: the Dutaka or ‘ executor who in the Virdi and AmreU grants 
was Sri Dharasena who succeeded him to the throne and the minister of 
peace and war (Sandhivigrahika) who in the same records was one Vatra 
Bhatti. The latter, it may incidentally be observed, appears in this capacity 
from V.S. 286 to v.s. 310. From the Valabhi copper-plate records it is clear 
that Kharagraha had two sons named Dharasena and Dhruvasena who 
succeeded to the throne in succession. 


I Cadre, op. et loc. cit. 

to thU Chalukya inscriptions (copper-plates) conform 

to this style from the time of PulikeSin II onwards. 



CHAPTl-R XI 

DHAKASEXA TO 


{A.D. 621^27) 


DharRsena Til succeeded his faiher, KJiaragraha I, He seenis to have 
ruled for about sii yeans only, from about c. a.b. 621 to 627.' 


FToia ibe only rnscription of his. dated v.s, 304^ (i.c., e. a-D. 623) that 
is known lo us, it may be gathered that he was a learn^ mao oflibcTal views. 
He was a devotee of Maheivara like most of the Valabhi kings. Himself learned 
in the sciences of his age, he greatly encouraged learning, and raised the 
cultural level of his kingdom. ^ 


This ijjscripiion was issued from the miliiary comp at fChetuka. This is 
indeed an important circumsiancc in that it shows that Dharasena lit came 
into hostile coniaet with some power during this penod. Again, it is significant 
that in iliis record Dharasena is accorded only the epithet of parema-mahnvara, 
from which it nmy be inferred that he was not a powerful rider. In fact (he 
period of his rule coincides with the great military activities of Puhkesio 11 
in the south and Harsavardhana in the north. Hut m order to dei™me as 
10 which of the two paramount sovereigns was responsible for the dimiDution 
of Dhaiuseoa's power, we have to go into the history of the two powers of 
this lime. As for Harsavardhana, it has b«n observed by Hiucn TstaoB Ibat 
he went from east to west subduing all who were not obedient • ■ 

thirty years his arms reposed and he governed everywhere m peace. " IXd 
Harsa then come into conflict with the Maiirakas, in the course of Ins 


I Tte only known dal* of Khwagfah.% I li v.v, 297 and tlw first knovm date of n^ra- 
Miia't juoasMT D^siMTia H is v.S- 310. from >6“ 'i « elctir that he did not rule for a 
ES p^S^^-Ttle aceuun. 8.v«. by di* ^ M. Af, IT. is correct, then only 
moniiis and a fottnlahi** rtign cm be asenbed to him. 

1 DukiUkar. "'ntc Bhavaitagai i.vpp«-plat», doled 3W. ^ 

Af^um Rep^l, 1975.16, p. J4. -Oie Gopnaih P'f “ 
but the diic of this plAK ii not known, is ihc pwl of ibe pla^e a Imi ^ r XU, 

” The Alinl CoppK-ptate InscrlptiDn of Siladitya Vtl," C. /. HI. P. IBZ 
■* Beal op eii.. T, p. Zl3. We iKefer the readinf of this passage as gi«o by 

of Watters'for'ibc ttttscn that the leiters na^t.9 1* otJS 

obsemd bv TriDaihi a victiny owr *' Five Iwbas" indiidiae wvereifinty ovTf the Gaimi 

aSoJ^coKoihave been achieved In Uk 

dated C. A.D. 619 show that at least t ill ttait ^l* ^ 

“Tak^lS E'S widiSi^three ye:« of h« 

venturing out » fir to the Vindhyss widun a war« twn rf hu a«*Klon, teiviiig behind a 
powerful coemy like ^Shka to wteak havoc lo Ins tram. App. C. 
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campaigns? This ^ssibUity has to be ruled out for the simple reason that he 
had not as yet finished with ^iSnka, and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
every ounce of his energy must have been devoted to the task of destroying 
him and avenging his brother’s death. But as is obvious from Hiuen Tsiang’s 
account, Har^ could hardly make any headway against his adversary, who, 
far from being crushed, could not even be dislodged from the part of Magadha 
in his occupation. < And it is almost certain that so long as he lived Harsa 
was kept so fuUy occupied that he could think of no further campaigns else¬ 
where. But Sasanka must have died only a few years before Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit. In referring to Saianka as the late king, the pilgrim seems to aUude to 
having happened not long time before. Moreover, the Mdnju- 
Sri-Mula-Kalpa gives Saianka a reign of seventeen years^—^which if taken 
to have commenced in c. a.d. 6103 would make c. a.d. 627 his closing year. 
Furthermore, we know from inscriptional evidence that the Harsa-Maitraka 
conflict took place in the time of the Guijara king Dadda II, who is said to 
have given shelter to a Maitraka ruler fleeing before Harsa.^ Now the reign 
of tWs Dadda is known to have begun in about a.d. 629 or a little earlier. It 
is evident, therefore, that the war of Harsa with the Maitrakas could not have 
occurred before this date. 


On the other hand, during this period the Chalukyas under their able 
sovereign Pulikesin n were waxing more and more powerful. The slow and 
steady rise of Pulikesin is weU described in his Aihole pra^asli^ apparenUy 
in chronological sequence. 


According to this epigraph, “ when having found the opportunity, he 
who was named Appayika, and Govinda, approached with their troops of 
elephants to conquer the country north of the Bhaimarathi, the one in battle 
through his armies came to know the taste of fear, while the other at once 
received the reward of the services rendered by him. 


“ When he was besieging Vanav5si, which for a girdle has the rows of 
hamsa buds that sport on the high waves of the Varada as their plav-nlace 
Md wUch by its wealth rivaUed the city of the gods, that fortress on land’ 
having the surface of the earth all round covered with the great sea of his 
army, to the looker-on seemed at once converted into a fortress in the water. 

“Although in former days they had acquired happiness by renouncinit 
the seven sms, the Ganga and Alupa lords, being subdued by His di 
were always into xicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance upon him! 

> Watters, op. cii., II, p. 1I5; cf. Majumdar. The History of Bengal I d 65 

2 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 50 (Sloka 732). ' ^ P- 

3 As already pointed out in the last chapter. Sa$anka m„<» i.,«. a- 

vardhana somewhere about that period. disposed of Rajya- 

♦ Bhagwanlal Indraji, " Navasari Copper-plate Bran»« nf _^ xm 


P. to; Adiry, & *“• 

. K«o™. •• Aik* I^alpUoo of Poli.ii; II SL 


VI, pp. 9-10. 
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“In the kohkanas the impetuous waves of the forces directed by Him 
speedily swept away the rising wavelets of pools—the Mauryas. 

“ When, radiant like the destroyer of Pura, he besieged Puri, the Fortune 
of the western sea, with hundreds of ships in appearance like arrays of rutting 
elephants, the sky, dark-blue as a young lotus and covered with tiers of massive 
clouds, resembled the sea, and the sea was like the sky.” 

“ Subdued by His splendour, the LSUs, Malavas and Guijarasi became 
as it were teachers of how feudatories, subdued by force, ought to 
behave.”2 


It will be seen from this passage that having averted by diplomacy and 
by force of arms, the danger that threatened him on his northern frontiers^ 
from the invasion of the two chiefs Appayika and Govinda, Pulikeiin 11 
reduced, during the first series of his campaigns, the Kadambas of BanavSsi 
who had reasserted their power during the civil war. He then won the allegience 
of the Gangas and the Alupas who had been subdued in the time of his father 
Kirtivarman I. This may have brought him to the part of the west coast now 
known as South Kanara which was then ruled by the Alupas from their capital 
at Udyavar. Then proceeding northwards along the coasts he exterminated 
the Mauryas who are usually associated with Puri—a city—which is variously 
identified with Chandrapur or Chandor in the present Goa territory, and 
with GharSpurl or the Elephanta Island across the Bombay harbour. From 
there he entered the present Gujarat and Malava which brought him into 
co nfli ct with the two powers between whom the sovereignty of this part of 
India was then divided, viz., the Guijaras and the Maitrakas. It was probably 
this occasion which brought the Maitraka ruler to the southernmost part 
of his kingdom. As is evident from the afore-mentioned record which speaks 
of the victorious camp of Khetaka, he seems to have made this place his base 
of operations. But he was so overwhelmed by the majesty and^ power of 
Pulike^in that he and the Guijara chief made their submission to him of their 


1 Another king of Gujarat who is said to have been defeated by PulikeSin du^ the 
course of this campaign was king Vyigramukha of the Chapotaka family who ruled in about 
AJ>. 634 (cf. DC U VaDee Poussin, op. clt.. pp. 117, 140). The writer however does not give 
the authority for this statement. But we find that in a.d. 628 the astronomer Bbabmagupta 
wrote his Siddhdnta at BhinroSl under king Vyaghramukha, who he states belong to the 
^ri Chipa dynasty. From this reference Bhagvanlal Indraji has suggested that this Vyagra- 
mukha was probably of the Guijara line, and may have been the same ki^ who wm 
defeated by PulikeSin in a.d. 634. This is not true because, as we have ^leady seen, tte 
Guijara king whom PulikeSin had subdued was the Guijara king of Broach, most probably 


Jayabhatta I. 

2 KJelhom, " Aihole Inscription of PulikeSin H, ^a Samvat 556,” E. I.^ VI, pp. 9-10. 

3 Govinda. according to Dr. Bhandarkar, was a Rastrakuta chief, and Appayika m^r 
perhaps be taken to be a successor of NirihuUaka on phonetic resemWai^ as ^gge^w by 
Prof. Moracs (cf. Moraes, •• Pre-Kadamba History of Goa,” Proceedings of the Indum History 
Congress, V S^ion, p. 168). 
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own accord.' And ihCTeaf(eT ihey “behaved ^themselves) so huinbty and 
obediently as by their conduct to $ct an example to others whom he had 
subjected by force." As the Aihole lasciiptioD puts it, "subdued by His 
splendour the Ld^s, M^lavas and Gurjaras became as it were teachers of 
how feudatories, subdued by force ought to behave.Since the inscription 
of Dharasena is dated v.5. 304 (c. A.^^. 623) this event may be said to have 
tai^en place about this time. Thereafter for a considerable tinu* the Maltrakas 
continued to Bcknowlcdgc the ChSlubyao overlordship and their feudatory 
status is attested by the fact that the old title of Maharaja was not revived 
in the Maitnika house during the reign of Dhmvasena Tl, the successor of 
the present monarch. And indeed, how could they bear this title when their 
liegedord Pulike^ia remained conlented with the same bimda ? 

A corroboration of the events related in the Aihole prafasii is perhaps 
found in the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja which discloses the existence at thu 
time of a feudatory branch of the ChtIuJcya family in Gujarat.) The genealogy 
in this record commences with a Ch^ukya prince named Jayasithharhja. 
His son was Raja-Buddhavannan, to whom art accorded the epithet of Vallabha 
and the bfnidd of ' Ranavikrantawhile the donor of the grant which was 
issued on Uic 9th of April a.d. 643 was the son of the latter. It is possible that 
after the successful campaign through Gujarat QUd MSlavd Pulikeiin II 
appointed Jayashhha, or his son Buddhavnrman, as fais viceroy. It is signiJicant 
that the grant was found at Kaira, the ancient Khetalta, from where, it wiU 
be remembered, the grant of Dhara-scna TIT had also been issued- 

The prosperity of the country during Dharasena's rule is attested by 
the fact that a temple dedicated to the goddess Sahkarika BhavanI) was 
built by the villagers at their own expense.^ 


The Jutaka of Dbarosena ill's inscription was the prince samanta ^lUditya, 
and the writer was Vairabhatti who was the chief secretary and the tninistcr of 
peace and war in this reign. 


* De U VbLcc PoiMsin. rt Miiolrc D* L'lnde Dupni, Kadihka Akt 

WjfsruMuw/mflWf.p. ftwmfKo' Gtwtiur, l,Pt. I,p. 267; Fiett, 7Ae Dtr^iutfa of tkt 
JCtiiKifrit Dhtrlca. p. 339; Buhier. “ A New Orut of Dadda H," L A., XVII. p. 197- Ftet. 
" Sanskrit nail Old canmu InKriptioos." t. A., VII, p, itJ |X, p, J23 ff! * ^ 

1 KiellMm, dr,, p. JO, line 22. It wfll be Dotioed that the axatiio fA.T U T Tti Ti1 in 
the damiiuoM of the Maitmkju and Uk Gmiariis are scpsniery meoiiDiKd fq the imnl* 
the TMwti for tlib seems to be that, thouiii itthls rime they had come under dte ruk ofOwM 
two p™ the Laias and the Mila™ were famous people when ihey were b ciucaFinect 
of md^ndent exifWnee. The repmli; mentimi of there peoples woulil 
aims of a praiaiii whkb U ro «siot| the aduevemenrs of the lat^ thereof. 

) " Sanskrit and Old Caiiarere Inseripiions,'' / a vtt n it . « i. 

op. ril., 1, No, 102: Valle Pouaio. ly. a, lac. rf,. ' ** 

* Dktullcar, op^ n tec. di. 
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The Mmjuifl^Muta-Kafpa mentions one ' Chapiab * as the »ubs»ssoi of 
^lUditya, This ^duipala* is identified by Jaya&wol with Kharagniha‘ and 
the details in the account of Chapala's chamctcr are applied to Khaiagroha, 
the youDser brother of Sllidityn who succeeded him to the Vabbhi Ih-Touc. We, 
however, propose lo ideabfy Chapala not with Khoragraha but with Dhara- 
sena H, the successor of the latter. The A.M.M.X. describing the succession 
say: “ After the passing away of Sib, iheit will be Chapala. He will rule for 
eleven months and a half- Then he win be killal by some soldiers in conso- 
quence of his lust for women and go to bell," and further, “ neat will come 
his younger brother Dhruva by uatncH"^ The passage, just reterred to, however, 
involves the omission of one ting between 6ila (iiladitya I) and Dhruva 
(Dhnivascna 17)-^ For in fact, two tings, viz., Kharagraha f and Dharasena 
in actually intervened, while the j4.Af.Af,A', gives an account of only one, 
vii, Chapala. It is, therefore, certain that one of these two intervening tings 
is omitted here, and hence the name occurring in the passage may be applied 
to either of the two, i.e., it may as well apply to Dhatasena Ill as to 
Kharagraha 1. It must be admitted nonetheless, that the word ‘ Chapala 
hardly bears any alltnity to either of the names * Khara' or ' Dhara * If, 
however, Chapala is at all Ui be identified with either, it should rather be with 
Dharasena IT! than with Kharagmha I. In the first place the work does not 
make it clear that Chapala was the immediate successor of Sila. What it says 
is simply that after Sila there will be one Chapala, Secondly, ‘Dhruva' is 
reptescated as muja of Chapala (i.e,, younger brother). According to this 
relationship, Chapala has to he definitely identified with Dharasena III, the 
elder brother of Dhruvasena 11, unless we agree with Jayaswal s far-fetched 
interpreiation of the word anuja as a younger cadet (and not younger brother),* 
Then again in moral chanseter Kharagraha I is represented in the Valabhi 
record# as far superior to Dharasena III, who wus more a man of learning 
than a man of character. It is rather strange that a king who is 


J p- 24. 

Dr. JayHw.1 feu imitated ihe fust balf af ibe ii« and 0«n sa and a half monilw’ 
rcipi 10 Chapak whkh appMfJ to he ft mistake, tl shftiW t* eleven and a half mecUii 

> a. Fkst, C. 1. U m. P- ni ff. According W «lw ameiloKy 
Ittinti: 


(9) Khamffalia 1 




(10) Dharasena 1TE 


(j |> Dhmluctia n 


* Jayifwal, op. rr foe. 
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said to have “ forcibly destroyed all the specious procedure of (this wicked) 
Kali age ”> should have met his death at the hands of soldiers in consequence 
of his lust for women. Hence the identity of the ‘ Chapala ’ of the A.M.M.K. 
with Dharasena m would be more correct than with Kharagraha I, as 
Dr. Jayaswal has suggested. 2 


I Cf. Fleet, op, eit., p. 182. 




Dharasena III 


Dhnivaaena II 


2 Jayaswal, op. et he. ciu 






CHAPTER Xn 

DHRUVASENA H, BALADITYA 


(A.D. 627-641) 


On the death of Dharasena III his younger brother Dhruvasena II 
ascended the throne of Valabhi. He was well known as Baladitya, the ‘ rising 
Sun because of the great affection which he bore towards his subjects, an 
affection which they gladly reciprocated. ^ 


In all about seven copper-plate grants of this king are known, the earliest 
being dated v.s. 3103 (i.e., c. a.d. 629), and the last is v.s. 32H (i.e., c. a.d. 640). 
All his records attribute to him proficiency in arts generally, and mastery of 
the celebrated grammar of Panini (also known as ^alaturiya),* and of the 
science of polity. He is compared to Manu, because like hun he was resorted 
to by his subjects for his sterling merits.^ He was a loyal friend; but this did 
not deter him from giving up those who were found guilty of moral turpitude. 
This description is similar to that of Dillpa^ given by Kalidasa in his Raghu- 
vamsa, where king Dillpa is said to have severed his connection wth even a 
dear person if he found him to be wicked, as one cuts off a snake-bitten finger. 
But according to Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Valabhi at this time,^ he was of 
“ a lively and hasty disposition and his wisdom and statecraft were shallow. 
Hiuen Tsiang further states that “quite recently he had attached himself 
sincerely to faith in the three precious ones,” viz., the Buddha, Dharma and 
San gha 9 jjis esteem for Buddhism is evident from the grants he made to the 
Buddhin Viharas. In v.s. 310 (i.e., c. a.d. 629) he made a donation to a 
monastery built by Gohaka, which was itself a part of the celebrated Dudda 
Vihara, viz., the Vihara founded by the Maitraka princess Dudda at Valabhi. 
Nine years later, in the year v.s. 319'o (i.e., c. a.d. 638) he donated certain 
villages for the Bhikkhunnis residing in the Vihara biult by one Punnabhata 
at Valabhi, near Yaksaiura Vihara. But this should not be understood to mean 


« His famous second name of Biladitya was appropriate to his charactor, meamng as it 
did. that the {whole) world was pervaded by the affection of mankind that was produced by 
(A«) rising. 

2 Bhandarkar, ** A Valabhi Grant,” /. /4., I, p. lo. 

3 Acharya, op, cit.^ No. 63. ^ /sr 

^ Ibid, No. 69; Hultzsch, ” The Nogava Plates, E, /., Vin, p. 192 ff. 

5 Ib id, 

6 Ibid, Fleet, op, et loc, cit, 

7 Canto I, verse 28. n* 

8 Fleet has rightly suggested that Hiuen Tsiang visited Valabhi in Dhruv^ ITs 
reign and not in biladitya VITs reign as suggested by others. Cf. Fleet, C. I, /.. HI, p. 40 
amroduction). The name of the ruling king as given by Hiuen Tsiang is Dhruya^tu au-lo- 
po-po-tu) or Dhruvabha^ (Tulopopota) who is identified with Dhruvasena U. CT. Burges^ 
A, S, W. /., XI. p. 82, 

9 Beal, op, cit,, II, p. 267. 

10 Acharya, op, cit,. No. 66. 
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that he converted himself to the faith of the Buddha, for in all his inscriptions 
he styles himself paramamaheivara. The fact seems to have been that, like 
his ancestors, Dhruvasena also was of a tolerant disposition, and viewed all 
religions with equal favour. Accordingly, we find him making donations to 
Buddhists no less than to Hindu institutions. In v.s. 320 (i.e., c. a.d. 639) he 
renewed a grant to the Hindu temple of ICottammhikadevi made by his ancestor 
Maharaja Dronasimha, which appears to have become null in the interim. 
This might either refer to the grant of Dronasimha, made in the year v.s. 183 
(i.e., c. A.D. 502) where, however, the name of the goddess is Panduraja, or 
it might refer to some other gift which is not known to us. Similarly, there 
are grants which he made to individual Brahmanas. In v.s. 320 and v.s. 321 
(i.e., c. A.D. 639-640) he made over to them some villages in Malava. 


In referring to the achievements of the Gurjara king Dadda II the Guijara 
records of a later date aver that he gave protection to “ the lord of Valabhl, 
who had been defeated by the great lord, the illustrious Harsadeva.”* The 
inscription, however, does not make it clear who this Valabhi king was. Dadda, 
it may be concluded from his inscriptions which are spread over the period 
from A.D. 629-641, ruled from a.d. 629,^ and was thus a contemporary of 
the two Maitraka rulers Dhruvasena II and Dharasena IV. Was it the former 
or the latter that was helped by the Gurjara monarch? Unfortunately no 
original authority clears this point. The question is further complicated by the 
information of Hiuen Tsiang that Dhruvasena II, the nephew of l^iladitya, 
was also the son-in-law of Harsa.^ The clash of arms, however, between the 
Maitrakas and the Vardhanas is easily explained. So long as ^a^anka lived 
he could not think of retrieving the province of Malava which ought to have 
gone to the Vardhanas as a result of the victory of Rajyavardhana over 
Devagupta, but of which they had been baulked by the interference of the 


1 Buhler, op. et loc. elt. 


2 Dadda I. 

Jayabhau I Vitaraga. 

Dadda II Prasantaraja c aj>. 628-650 (K. 380, 385, 391). 

Jayabha^ n c. a.d. 650-670. 

Dadda III c. a.d. 670-690 (K. 456). 

JayabhaM m c. 690-710 (K. 456). 

Ahirola c. a.d. 710-730. 

Jayabha^ FV c. a.d. 730-750 (K. 486). 

Three plates of Dadda D dated ^ka 400, 415 and 417 have been left out of considera¬ 
tion, because they have been accepted as spurious. This genealogical table b accordiiut to 
Mirashi, “ A Note on the Prince of Wales Plates of Jayabha^ (III?),” E, /., XXTV n 178 
ff. and it appears to be more accurate. Appendix F. *’ » * •* . p. 


3 Watters, op elt.. n, p. Beal, op. dt.. n, p. 267. Beal’s translation of this passaae 
M son-in-law of the son of SilSditya . . . etc.,” is obviously wrong. It is well known that 
Harsa had no male issue. Watters’ translation, therefore, is preferable, and is foUowed here 
It may a^ noted that M. Julien (Vol. I, p. 206). in his French translation of Hiuen Tsians 
agrees with Watters’ translation of this passage. 
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Mfliirakss.' has been seen in the last chapier, the death of ^a^nha in of 
about A,D. 627 was followed by a periiKl of confusion. As the Mafiju-SrT- 
MQla-Kalpa says: " After the death of Soma (iosanka) the Gauda political 
system (Gau^atantra) was reduced to uiuiuaJ distrust, raised weapons (sic) 
and mutual jealousy—one (Idnf) for a week: another for a month; . , 
Thus freed from the fear of Htiacfc from the eastern frontier, Harsa must have 
thought of attempting to wrest Miilavd from the Valabhi king. The attack 
on the Valabhi kingdom must have occurred about a.d. 632,3 a view which 
seems to be confirmed by the gap in Dfintvasi^iia's records from 313 to 319 
(i.e., A.D. 632'638), a period which is probably filled with the counter-offensive 
of Dhruvasena. For it will be noticed that ihe records are fairly consUmt 
before A.D. 632 and after A.n, 638/ 

At the time we are speaking of, Hursa's empire seems to have embraced 
the whole Gangciic valley from Thaneivara to Nfagadha.^ ft is no wonder 
then that when the resources of the vast empire were directed against him the 
bfaitraka sovereign was alL but crushed, and in a short time obliged to flee 
to the court of his Cuijara neighbour Dadda II/ In this campaign Harsa 
followed the same course as that pursued by hi» famous Maukhari predecessor 
livaravartnan against a former Maitraka king Guhasena.'^ Presumably the 
Kanyknbja legions at first entered Malava, and swept across this ancient 
kingdom as far as the gates of Valabhi. 

Why did Dhmvasena seek refuge at the court of Oadda II? Broach after 
all was a gmstl power, nothing in fact as compared to Valabhi, and therefore 
admittedly not in a position to resist effectively “ the lord of Northern India." 
This point, so important for an understanding of the aligunent of the powera 
of the lime, was entirely ignored by earlier writers, though they realised the 
absurdity of such a claim. Writing in IG38, Blihler in hig sketch of the Gurjara 
history sought to explain away the contradiction with the following eaplanation: 
" He (Har^) directed his attack, ns a matter of course, against Valabhi, the 
largest and the moat powerful slate in Gujarut, and defeated its ruler Dhruva- 
acna IL Dhravasena fled after his defeat to Brooch and was sheltered 


I V/hlTe admhtiji;g that Uk war between Harw and tbc ^tutraka Ling due to the 
addition of Malava tn ihe ttfigdom of ihe laiier, Df. ^kalia asseita tint the biagdoni was 
by Dhnivixrui n. Tbc latter sfAtement u Got comaci, as hits drrady beat pmxd 
U liu cliapter oo 1. Th* Vifdj pkief of Kharapuha ] dated 4 .D. -SKi wm actually 

usued froin Ujiaiq. 

1 imyaxwal, op. fif.^ pp. 50-51, 

^ The inicrlptioD of v^. SI3 b. dated !□ ibe motnih of ^rivBGL Stm the campaigiQv 

g^ocrulty undertaJeen sTtcr Lbc Duari festival taJE£7 Ebe taiQy ^casm) iu dx miiEilh of 
Aivtn, ihe iuvmm cf Harm must have takco place tKo mcmihK afui- ihb gmil waa made. 

^ See Appendices B, F. 

^ Manimdar, " The E^dcnl uf Haru'i Empire,'^ /. //. Q.^ V. p, 229. 

Bubler, c;^. el iec. cli. 

f Fleet, " Jauupur S4oac Imciiplion of iSwavoiman/' C f, in, p* 229. 
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by Dadda TV. From his plaet of refuge ho mode his peace with and hii submis¬ 
sion to his great foe, and was restored to his ihrone as a feudaioiy of the 
latter. The peace was cemented, ^ has happened in many similar cases, by a 
manage of Dhruvasciia with Sn Harsa's grand-daughtcr (daughter). With 
this supposition, the magnitude of Dadda's feat j$ sonjewhat reduced, but U 
loses the appearance of absurdity which it has at first sight”' Ettingliauscn, 
in his Harsevartihana, closely followed Biihlcr’s csplanation, but was apparently 
not satisfied as to ” why the king of Broach, in welcoming Dhruvasena n, 
could think of resisting Harsa," He. therefore, ventured to suggest that Broach 
probably “called on Pulikc^n IT, the Chaiukya king of Mahirastra a pd 
emperor of the south," who wished to contest with Harsa the title to Indian 
parairinuntcy.i But it was not clear to this scholar, writing in the early days 
of Indian Idstorical research, tlie reason why Pulike(in If at all allowed 
himself to be drawn into this conflict, Even Dr. Allckar, in his attempt to 
solve (his puzzle, only suggests that the cause of conflict between the two 
powers must have arisen on account of their clashing imperialistic ambitions 
in Gujarat and MSlava.’ From the foregoing account of the relations of the 
Gufjaras ,iiid the Maitrakas on the One hand and PuUkeslo n on the other, 
it 15 now evident that when Harsa invaded the dominions of Valabhi snd was 
on the point of overrunning Broach as wefl, Putikvsin. as the overlord of these 
two powcTTi, could not hut come to their rescue. It is thus clear that in fleeing 
to the court of padda, Dhruvasena was taking the only course that whs open 
to him. a very simple fact which in the cohoic of seven decades w'os magnified 
into seeking an asylum at the Gurjara court. 


The course of this war is nowhere described in the extant documents. 
While Hiuen Tsiang merely observes that among the countries invaded by 
Har^ Mo-ha-ta^h a (Maharustra) alone ** refused to become subject to 
him the Aibole pra.'j^iutt celebrates the ultimnte victory of Pulikeiin H in a 
verse which has since become memorable: “ Har?a, whose lotus-feet were 
arrayed with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories 
prosperous with unmeasured might, through Him had Lis mirth (Harw) 
melted away by fear, having become loathsome with his rows of lordly elephants 
fallen in battle,"* It may be concluded from this that the result of this war 
was disappointing to Harsa, and docs not justify Dr. Mookeiji's* conclusion 
that his campaign m western India seems to have resulted in the submission 


t BOWer. ■* A New Omot oT 11,- /. XVII, p. 1%. 

2 Hsrjavardhamif p. 40. 

, ^ Altek^ between the king of Valabhi .itid Uie mter of Malivi fcf ™ « 


* Wancis, If, p. 235; Beni, op. cif^^ H, p. 2J9. 

J Kklhoai, ^ Aihole Iniiriptlim &f 11," VJ, p. JO. 

^ Mwkci^i Ifarfii, p, H, 
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to his suzerainty of a few other states like those of Anandapura, Kita (Culch) 
and Su-la-cha (Surat),” i though it is true that on the eve of Hiuen Tsiang's 
visit they really were dependencies of (Malava) ‘‘ Mola-po,” or rather Valabhl, 
which had then acknowledged Harsa’s suzerainty- On the contrary the grandilo¬ 
quent description of the Aihole pra§asti would suggest a complete victory of 
Pulikesin over his great northern adversary. And if this is undoubted, the 
victory must have been followed by the restoration of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvasena to his ancestral kingdom, consequent on the repulse of Harsa 
from the Valabhl dominions. But the war though it came to a close, so far 
as Pulikeiin was concerned, soon after the repulse of Har^ in the course of 
the year, was probably continued on the outskirts of Malava for a few years 
more between Dhruvasena and Harsa—a troubled period thus accounting 
for the absence of state-grants down to a.d. 638.2 

Harsa now realised that no headway w'ould be possible against his 
formidable adversary of the south, so long as the rival political system continued 
intact. Consequently, he seems to have attempted to wean the Valabhl ruler 
from his allegiance to the Chalukyas. The bait of a matrimonial alliance was 
held out^ and Dhruvasena II succumbed in a moment of weakness/ The 
embroilment of the Chalukyas with the Pallavas, at this time may also have 
led Dhruvasena II to decide on the step, Dhruvasena exchanging one overlord 
for another, thus became a subordinate ally of his father-in-law. This seems 
to be the only rational explanation of the changed relations between the 
Maitrakas and the Vardhanas. The alliance continued till the last days of the 
two monarchs, and we have it on the authority of Hiuen Tsiang that at the 
quinquennial assembly or the Mokasparisada convoked by Harsa at Prayaga 
(Allahabad), the king of Valabhi guarded the arena of charity ” at the west 
of the confluence,^ while the king of Assam, another subordinate ally of Harsa/ 
was employed by him on the south of the Yamuna river. 


1 We are inclined to accept Beal's fVoI. H, p, 268) identification of Su-la-cha with 
Suristra, which is supported by Julien. rather than with Surat, as Watters (U, p. 248) would 
have it; for the reason that the Gurjaras in whose kingdom Surat was presumably included* 
are not known in the account of Hiuen Tsiang or in the inscript tonal evidence to have acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of Valabhi at this time. 

2 Vide, Appendix F, 

3 Beal, op. c/Y., II, p. 269; Watters, op. ciL, H, pp. 242-244. 

4 The conversion of Dhruvasena II as mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang is believed to have 
been connected with his marriage with Harsa*s daughter, who if she was not a Buddhist had 
nonetheless certain predilection for that faith. Hiuen Tsiang says " the king of Valabhl was 
devoted to Buddhism very recently/* This statement shows that the submission and 
marriage of the Valabhi king must have taken place a short time before Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit in A.D. 640. Cf. Vaidya, op. eiY., J, p. 247; De La Vall^ Poussin, op. ciL, p. 147; 
Sankalra, op. cU., p, 17. 

5 Beal, op. cil. (Life), p, 185. 

6 Ib id. 
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An idea of the extent of the Valabhi kingdom is obtained from the 
Nog5w3 plates of v.s. 320' and v.s. 32 P (i.e., a.d. 639 and 640 respectively). 
It would appear that it extended on the east upto the Ratlam state, 35 miles 
to the west of Ujjain, which would imply that all the intermediate territories 
between Valabhi and Ratlam were under the sway of Dhruvasena 11. The 
whole of northern and central Gujarat may thus be said to have formed part 
of the Valabhi kingdom. 

In spite of all these military activities in the country, the greatness of 
the capital and the prosperity and culture of its citizens at this time is testified 
to by Hiuen Tsiang. He says: “ Its circumference was six miles and population 
is numerous and wealthy. There are a hundred whose wealth amounts to a 
million. The rarest merchandise from distant countries is found there in 
abundance.”^ The caste system prevailed but was devoid of the rigidity 
associated with it in later times. 

The dutaka in the earlier grants is Samanta iSiladitya, who should be 
identified with prince ^iladitya, the son of Derabhatta of the Vindhya region. 
He oflBciated as the draaka upto v.s. 319 (i.e., c. a.d. 638). The dZ.taka in the 
later grants is the prince Kharagraha II, the younger brother of this ^iladitya. 
That he succeeded to the Valabhi throne after Dhruvasena HI will be seen 
in the following chapters. The Lekhaka in the early grants of Dhruvasena II 
was VatrabhatU. Later on in about v.s. 314 (i.e., a.d. 633) a son of the latter 
named Skandabhata the Divirapati officiated in his place as lekhaka. 


• Hultzsch, £. /., Vin, p. 194. 

2 Ihid., p. 196; A. S. /., 1902-1903, p. 235. 

3 Beal, op. et toe. cii.: Watters, op. et loe. cit. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DnARASENA IV 


(AD. 641-650) 

The twelfth ruler of the Maiiraka dynasty was iri Dharasena IV. He 
was the son and successor of Dhruvasena IT. who, as wc have seen, was the 
son-in-law of Har^vardhana of Kanauj.' 

Dharasena was ihc moat poweeful of the nionairhs of ValabhI. He was 
called PaiamabhattHraka. Maharajadhirija, Paramesvara Chatravartin ^ri 
Ajjakapadanudhyata Sri Dharasena.- Alone among the Maitrakas of VaiabhJ, 
he assumed the imperial style of ChakravartlnA The mention of this higher 
title requires explanation and confirmation. Was this merely an ornamental 
appellation or was it founded on fact? 

It is significant that the reign of this monarch, as may be deduced from 
the last known date of hii father, viz., v,5, 32H (i.e., c. a.d. 640) and his ovra 
extant Tcoortls which give dates ranging from v.s, 326^ to v.s. 330^ (i.e., 
A.D. 645-649), coiticide with the dark period in the IiLsioiy of the Chilukyas, 
It Is well known that the reign of Pulikeiin IT ended in disaster in or about 
the year a.d. 642^; and that it took no fewer than twelve years for his stiocessor 
to restore the ChSlukya power to its pristine greatness. The misfortune of 
the imperial Chfilukyas was a signal for their satraps to attempt to make 
themselves independent of the centre. Thus from the fact that ViyayarSja, 
who in the heyday of their power could have been no more than a governor 
in charge of the northern provinfc of Southern Gujsrat, makes no reference 
at all in his Kaira grant of a.d, 643® to the paramount Uoe, it has been assumed 
that he nrnuunMd or was on the point of renounring allegiance to Badaml 


1 BeaV, op. rif., H. p. 267. ., 

2 Bhandaikar, *'A ValabhI Cram.- /. A., J, p. 14 ff: BDhIer. " Additionid Vatabfai 
Gram.” f. A., VH. p. 73 IT; Bulito. " VaJabtu Inscriptiww," 7. A., XV. p. 3M ff, 

1 The dile Oukrawtin is explained by Moowr wnHams in his Sanslmt Dicnooaiy 
as meaning ” i rulei. Ihe whMls (chakial of whose chaiiol roll ertiywhcic withoul obutme- 
tion," or “ Ihe ruler of a chakra or wonfry described as extending from sea to sea.” Another 
(tiveii b the D«sk I, Qi- XUrp ws* 46, vIl, " a diKuss (chalctft) 

the Bgn of (the wod) (is w he fouTHi aciioog ihe marks) on thtf hamb of all Cha^- 
x^rlnu (and such a ruler is one! whose ro^rs cannot be withstood ewn by the gods." ‘rhe 
woid Chakiavarriii denotes a imiversaJ ruler and is otie of the technical titks of pMint^ 
soveKigm, ihiHjgh it ii not of such fteguenl oocurronco as the oihcn uc, such ** ■raiA 


t Hultoch. op. Hr.. £. f.. vm, p. 194; Acbarya, op. eiu Ho, dS>. 

» Bhnndiirkor, op. (it., I. p, 4Si Acharya. op, dt.. Wo. 70. 
t BShler, op. di., XV. p. 333t Aehaiya, op. eit.. No. TJ. 

1 Reel, Th( Dyoaitki ofiht Koiwrat Dbifitft. p. 3». 

* Retl, ” The Ktmte Gnnt oT Vijiyntiia,” f. A., vn, p. 241 ; Acharya. pp. No. 102. 
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at this period. I The confurion reigning in the ChfilukyH empire was doLbtless 
availed of by Ihe new and ambitious Moitiaka king to aggrandise liimself 
at ihdr expense. It is worthy of Dote that in a.d. 649.J Ohnnosena issued two 
grants froiti what he calls ** his victorious camp at Broach." Broach, os wc 
know, was an important town of the Gurjaros, the feudatories of the Chdlukyas. 
Kow for a power that had lately abandoned the Ch&tuk3^n-GuijaTa political 
system, and joined the hostile system of the Puspabhutis to have issued grants 
from Broach, this city must have been wrested from its old masters by the 
Maiirakas afler overrunning ihcir kin^om. Since the inscriptions make no 
mention of Harja, it may be taken for granted that the war against the Curjuras 
was waged by the Maitrakas on their own account and not at the coimriand 
of any suMraUi power. If this be so, the position of Dharasena TV in relation 
to Kanavij could not have been that of an ordinary vassal. The higher status 
of this Maitraka ruler is further shown by the fact that he had a number of 
S^antas under him, as his commaniLs are said to have been " treated by the 
circle of Sfimantas as the crest-jewels worn on the head." 


Bui when did Dlmrasena assume imperial status? We have four of the 
copper-plate grants giving dates ranging from v.s. 326 to V.S. 330 (i.c., a.d, 645- 
649). From the fact that the last known date of hia father Dhruvasena Tl |s 
V.5. 321 and the first available inscripiion of his successor Dhruvasena III 
IS recorded in v.5. 332.J it may be concluded that Dhamsena IV ruled for 
about eight years, v,s. 322-333, being his first regnal year. In his very first 
^nt issued in the year v.s. 326 (i.e., a.d. 645-646) he boldly flaunts the imperial 
title of Chaikavanin.^ It follows from this that the imperial title was assumed 
y him before he invaded southern Gujardt—the invasion itself being probably 
due to the refusal of the Curjara sovereign to acknowledge his supremacy. 


It has been suggested that Dharasena assumed the imperial title by virtue 
of the fact that he was the grandson of Harsa, who had died without an heir*— 
a which is said to have been supported by the Mmju-irUMuh^Ralpa 
And It IS also contended that the initial letter ‘ Dh' of the successor of Harsa« 
as given in this work is reaUy the initial letter of Dhanisena TV, descrilKd 
thereiD as the (muj<t or descendant of Harsa. But there are serious diflkulties 
nuhta ung agains t this theory. For one thing, it is by no means dear that 


1 Hmi. op. t:iu p- JfiO. 

^ Bubfcr, op, (Tf /oc, cfi.; Ach&n^a, op. ciL, Nos. 72 and 73. 

^ Bcfnhoy Gfrieifutr, L p. ^2, 

ChakiavArtin in .Misha of ve lai 
«^le Jk i™ that t.tl« m Aiwtha of ihe vimc year, ftom which he coneluite iLToh^.^T: 
IV ueimied thu title between Migha and Asadim of vjt 126 whrn ^haraiena 

^ p». »r MSrt,. b™™r. ""'LT.Jr 

* Kay, rt tw. rrt., Jayajwal. dt., p. 67. Parti, dt., p. XUll 

* XayaswaJ, ep. cif,, p. CT. 
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Dharasen^ wai lie son of Har^a's daufihtcr.' For if the marriage took place 
between a.t>. 638 and 640^ he inii&t have stiD been a minur or a mere child 
incapable of the achievemertts with which he is credited. ^ 

Like other members of his line Dhamsctia was also distinguished for 
his charities. In his giant of the year 326 {a.i>, 645} he donated a piece of land 
for the upkeep of a vihara and for the repair of a teserii'oii' in the vicinity. 
Both of these had been originaliy gifts of the minister .Skandabhata. It may be 
noted that the Dhikkhus who resided*in this Vihara were of MahaySna sect 
of Buddhism.^ In the same year he issued to a Brdhmana endowment 
amounting to 1S2 pidavartas of land.* There are two more grants made to 
various Brfthmanas learned in she Vedas. The tirst one of the year 330 (i.e., 
c. A.D. 649) was made to a Orahmann hailing from Ana rtia pula. This was 
issued tt^ther with another of the same date from the royal camp at 
fiharukhchchha, i.e.. modem Broach. The tiiitakti in the two grants of 326 
is Kumara Dhnivascna, while in those of 330 it is Rajaduhita (i,e., a princess) 
Bhilpd (or BhQvd). 

It is clear from his rttroidj. that the royal treasury was fully replenished 
at the time of Dharnsena IV. for he is said to have made great donations. 
This is espressed by the phrase; *' the lottis-likc palm of his hand is (always) 
washed by the water (poured during the acts) of gifts.*^ His liberality is further 
made dear from the fact that he reduced taaaliun as seen from his description 
that he intensified the happiness of the canb by the lenient levying of taxes 
(kara)."* It is well known from the description of his predecessors that tliey 
had made liberal donations either lo individuals or to private institutions. 
But he showed greater liberality and delighted the hearts of all his people 
indiscriminaiely by reducing taxes on them. 

Two attributes of the emperor may be noted: ‘“The learning he had 
received through his ears is represented as splendid as bis ear-om aments; 
the other epithet ' Ksnnuka-Dhanurveda ’ would imply Ids mastery of the 
science of archery. Given these attributes it was natural that Dharasena should 
have been a patron of scholars. It was probably in the reign of this emperor 


I That the ValnbUl marriftl more ilmn one wift clear fwin Hluen Tiianj’i 
account of I Iflcn], vp. rii. tUfeJ, p. lit) and it will noi be wremg lo suppose that 

Dhtuuena IV was Dhruvaxna's wn by another wife. 

i The wax between VaTabhi ind Kaiwuj must hace ended, ns we haw lupposed in 
e. A.D, 63S ind the visit of Hiuen Tsiastf who described Dhravafena as llaru’a sMirin-law 
took place iti or a little before *.P. 640. 

s See Appendix O: Kymw or liie’ yti' fV Man fa-^hlUSlo-Ktiipff. 

4 Bhafidarkar, “ A Grant." f. 1. P- 45. 

* p. 14: Acharys. 4P. «*-, No. 71. 

* Fleet, ■■ Copper-plate Inscripiton of ^ilidilya Vll.“ C, L f, tit, p. 183, 
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that the author of the R^va^vadha, well itnowu the Bhattikavya* 

flourished and actually wrote his work under the patronage of DhaniKiia 
This work is a graTiunatioal poem compowul with the object of iilustraiiDg 
Families and die Kaumudi^s suiras: aisd was long regarded as an authonty on 
questions of gramimr^J The list of Alamkara^ given by Bhatti is in a certain 
measure originaJ wten compared with those of Dandin and Bhamaha. Tts 
source is still unknown. It is said of this poem that it h a lamp in the hands 
of those whose eye is grammar, but a mirror in ibe hands of the blind for 
OThcis,*"^ 


King Dhara.-icna [V seems to have left no male issue to succ^ him to 
the V^Iabhi ihrone. Hence the succession passed to Demhhatra's line. The 
eldest son of the laiter ufHdated as a Juraka of Valabhi grants as long as 
v_s, 319 {A.i7r 638) during the reign of Dhruvasena If. This must have happened 
during ibe minority of the prince Dharastma IV. rbcTcaficr his younger brother 
Kbaiagraha 11 appeared as dufak^ for some years. From ihia it may be inferred 
that ^illdJtya must have expired before Ohruva.scna tl and when Dharasena IV 
was not old enough to shouider the responsibility of this iniportant office. 
Howuver, as we have seen above, Dharasena TV succeeded to the Valabhi 
throne after his father's djeath. He selected the youngest of his cousins 
Dhruvasena ill as dmaka of his grants, and subsequently, as his successor 
to the Valabhi throne. This is an ins lance to show that the Maitraka kings 
used to select their successors^ 

1 In the colophU’ii it u dflktr 

fljn fKw 

?i*<r q?i^ii3^ii 

BhafflJtavi-e. Ch. XXXlI. pp. C43, 

1 tn the colophon the Aurhof uys Umt he Uiii p^ocicn At the ciDcttz 
Dlurasctiii of Valabhi. But it u noi known of Wrhicb of ibe fou? lukn of ihii njune he wu 
a coniemponuy. If he weie the wine Bhaiti Dhata of Mahidichhakn who JWtvtd 9 srant 
from DhmvBsena III in va 334 bi by'Dr. Huilzsch (" Noies on Idi'omi," /. K 

O. L, I. p 134) }ie Mould nalLnally be the Same poet palionisedl by Dharasena IV MbOtt 
knavuu dalK are vs. 33A-330. 

1 Keiih, ttUiory of Satuktit Uferaturf, p. 110; Antferson, '* Some nccoupis of the Bhatii- 
Ita^ya." J. B. B. B. A. S., p. 20. 

* Bhaffikavya, Vol. II, verse 33, p, 3IP. 

pqi^renM |iMll 
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DURUVASENA HI 


(A*D. 650 to 654-655) 


After Dharasena TV succession was rcsioitd to the elder brancii ctf the 
Maitrakas, the lire of Siladitya I, who was a brother of Dhnnisena's grand¬ 
father, Kharagiaha I. Dharasena IV sGCms to have Icfi no malt issue' and 
hence was succeeded bv Dhruvasena ITT, son of Derabhatta and grandson of 
iiUaditya. Dharmaditya, He was probably in charge of a district rear the 
Vindhya motimains, the erstwhile conquest of Derabhalta, his father, and 
sucuceded as Dhruvaseita III to the thiotie of Valabhn 


Three of his copper-plate grants arc found. Two arc dated respectively 
in V.S. 332,i and v.s. 334.^ while the third one is undated.The first one recor^ 
the grant of a village of Pedhapada in VinianSthalT, the modern Vamhall m 
the JvnJigitdha state. The beneficiary of the second grant v,S- 334 (i,e„ 
c. A.D. 653). was Hhaitibhata, who was a son of Bappa and a resident of 
Mnhiehchhaka. We arc tempted to guess that this BhattT was the same nan 
who wrote the BhaifikHvya. The other grant is a Buddhist grant donated to 
the famous Duddavihira in the Svatah of Valabhi. A village named Riksasa^ 
included Ln Kaiahrdn was granted for maiiilCTianCe of the inmates Of the 
monastery. The last known record of Dharasena PV is dated vjs. 330 and 
the first known date of Khamgraha U who succeeded Dhruv-asena HI 
Is v.s. 337.* From this account Dhruvasena's reign may be taken to be oi 
about four or five years’ duration. 


The Moitrakas, it would starm, did not or could not continue the 
gmndUoQuent titles such as Paramabhattiraka. MahSrfijadiiiraja. Paratncivajii. 
Chakravortin etc.-? They are definitely dropped by Dhruvasena who was 
content to bear the old reUgious title of the fuimly-Paramamaheivara. Now 


1 Menilor of priii«s. Bhupa (or Bhiiva). tvrotably Dbaraicim’s 
of a dSroitd of hh Eraai contlrms 'he DluuMna had no mole issue. Gwrally id 

Valabhi cwords the heir-appaiVM is found in ihe offiK 

IV mav i»i haw decided a* to whom the ihrunc *(wld be entrust^ ^er ^ w 
duuihiOT or cousin, but floally. he seems to have tnade up bu mind to givt it to the younsest 

of his ttuce cousins, 

1 Bern. Cat.. Vob I, Pi. I. p. 92, 

i HulUsch. op, eif.. E. I, P SSt Acliarya, iv- -„ 
s Diskalkiu. IV. ciU J. B. B. Jt. A. S, (N. SX h P- 35; Acharya. cll.. No. 7S. 
s Biihfci, t. A„ XV, p. Achatya, op. ait.. No. 7J, 
e Burner, op, dt. ff- ^*1, Vlll, p. 76; Achaiya, op. N^ 76. 

7 It may also be argued that Ihe riite ChaJiravaifin may be aawmed W 'be conquaw 
ymsetr and it wold not be hereditary But even oUwawiie the mriwsiOT of (he othei im^t 
tides wodd signify Hui DkfLivitenJ could not fetaici liK slntys acciuirerf by Dhar^scoa IV* 
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this to^s of the former impcriat titics obviously indicates a diitunulion of their 
power—a drcuinstance w-hich coinddcs with the military activities of PulikeSin 
IPs son ’Vikramaditya I. Of him the records say that "he (VikramSditya 1) 
conquered in inaiiy baitfes, by means of his horse of the breed caPed Ciiitra- 
kantha, and with the edge of his isviord/'; that he “acquired for hiniseLf the 
(regal) fortune of his father, wtiich had been iniemiptcd by a confederacy of 
three kings, and then made a burden of the whole kingdom to be presided 
over by one (sole monarch)/’ that he "conrinncd the grants to gods and 
Brahm^inas, which had been confiscated under (ih(»c same) three kings," 
and that he “conquered the hostile kings in country after country, and re¬ 
acquired the (tegal) fortune of his ancestors."i It seems certain that he came 
into hostile contact with the Maitrakas also, since the iaiter, as we have seen, 
had encroached on the ChSJukya terriiory In the days of their misfonuiie. 
An ins^piion ofTihni%‘asena III of a.d. 653 reftrring lo hi* '' victorious camp " 
at Sinsimmiaika, seems to point to a strogglc with a hostile power at about 
this lime. This power could have been none other than the Chajukyas, who, 
as the assumption of lower titles by the present Maitraka ruler would show, 
emerged victorious from the struggle, and as a result letrieved ihcir dominions 
m Southern Gujarat. In fact in c, a.o. 655 we have » Chaiukya governor the 
^ndraka prince Allaiakti PythiviVallabiia maJcijig a grant of the ^'iUagfr 
Balisa which is identified with WaneSa in the flirdoH tSluka of the Sutai 
distnct._^ This was precisely the temtory which wa.s in the charge of Vijayaraja, 
^e Chain kya governor of Pulikdi’s Ume.J for the villages mentioned in his 
^ra grant are aD to he found in the same (.Surat) district.* No wonder for 
e nonce the grants fail to wax {.-inquent on the achievements of the Mnilraka 
ruler The reason is patent: his reign wus inglorious. He Is given the conven¬ 
tional praise that his “cars had been adorned with extensive sacred knowledge 
o various kinds. ’ It is highly probable that the Gurjaras appearing in the 

baggage train of the aiSlnkyas were restored to their principality in northern 
Gujarat. 


It «i ^ ^ f>y»ojli€nf lAt KunareM DUfrtcti 

P- jo'll- ■■ 

2 Butiler, " Bxsemra Cranl," /. 4., KVlIl, p. 266. 

5 rteei. Tftf Vyrnaiiti of the Konattse flittfrirrj, p. jjp. 

* tu tUs wfiU-vmucn articte "New Light on the His.ory of MedtTrvol Gtjjafat"p™r 
PvdilTc p. ii) obverves ihai Southern Gujarat was pla'ccd by 

(wcrihrewmB the KaladiiirU. HU only itsnLn seems 
to tw thal the H,igumfa plates of the Sendraka prince AltoSokti give n shtwi scimlnn. r 
hi. I.™ bepmin, i,J,h hi, pmffaw Fnw Mich he coMute 

r mtiM, bowaycr^ be observed tluii ihe mention of hh an^xstor by \Ua£nVik i* Tirt ' 

h» -h,«MHi., »a- 



CHAPTER XV 


KH.4RAGRAHA It 

fA,D. 65545S) 

Kfiaragrahn TT^ like Siladitya h h^d a biruda Dharamadiiya. li is 
that ht: succteded his younger brother* Dhruvasena III to tht thrnncof VaJabhh 

From the fact that the records of Khanxgraha II make less than tisually 
cornpUmeniary anti respectful refcrerice to Dhruvos£.-na TTI it ha.^ been -sug;gesfcd 
that Kharugraha IT look the kingdom by force from his younger broiher.^ 
Be that as it may. the circumsiaiice ol the succession passing from the younger 
to the elder is rather sii!^piclnti}t ^nd may perhap^i show that ii was not accom¬ 
plished in a peaceful manner. However, it is more plausible that Dhruvasena 
Vi'cnt under in the struggle with the Chalukyas, and was thereafter succeeded 
by Kharagnha. And the faei that the lititer betray h less respect for him in 
the record may possibly be due to this cincumstancc along with the fact that 
he being the cider brother of Dhruvusena TTI may not ha^'c paid respect to 
hh younger brother in the usual manner. 

The only known grant of this king is tkted v.s. 337 (i.e., e, a.ik 656)* 
It was issued from the victorious camp at Tulindaka, a circumslapce from 
which it is possible lo deduce that the war with the Chalukyas was continued 
during this king’s ruk^ This Inscripiion was written by an ofheer who was 
DiviraptUi or the chief seemary, and minister of peace und war, named 
Anuhila- The dcrakn of the grant was pr^^aty or sun^ey officer Sriiia®!.^ Tlte 
donee of the gift recorded by thk inscription is a Rgvedi Brahmana of the 
Sarkanik^t goira, one N^^yana hniling from Anandapura and residing in 
Khetaka, 

It wasi this Kharagraha who seems to have officiated as dutdea in the 
Inter grants of Dhruvasena IT (v.s. 320-23). Anyway as we saw abovCt the 
throne passed from Dhruvasena IT to Dharasena IV who may have been a 

I I>hiLni5£iia [V enuruted the Vnlabhi kingidom to Dhruvasema IJl {ymtnfnt of the 
three cousins) piobubly bccaiw he waj the devereat of (ha ihw brothers. Ailer Dhruvasena 
TIT* his clsjer brollKrt Kharagraha Tl came to the throne. The neasofi for tto may he ih,ll 
either DTiruva$fin.i til dted In battle kavica no male isstie or, ns the Bombay Gazeiteor 
Khiiraaraha ]] look ihc ItiD^^dora by foree from hiin^ and Dhmvasem^s eldest brother fin- 
diiya may have died before both brothers. The other posnNHty suageL^ted hy scholAns 
(cf. MomUfk, /. B. B. R. A. S\^ XIi p. 33^ is the cbrkid enor in usm^ ihc word * AEraja " 
for * Anai^u * in the reeonh, and thus coftiiidedng Khiuugmha as PhruvaKna'i younger 
hfoiTier. However, the latter eEplancLiion cannoc be correctp as the wor^ ^ Agraja* is used in 
THOR than one gninc of the same ruler, which ohiiiKisty eamiut he a clerical mistake. 

^ Bombay [, Ft. 1, p. 9Z. 

^ Byhkr^ Grant of Uw Vdkbhi /. A.^ VII, p. 73* 
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minor in itie early years of Dhruvasana II’s reign> TJlc choice of Dharasenfi IV, 
however, M on DhntvfiseDO 112 as successor and diiiaku ofhis granis and not 
on Kharagraha II. Bui il was Kharagraha II lhat was destined lo succeed 
(o ihe Valahhi throne which he obtained by the deaih of his younger brother. 

That he was very generous like other Maltraka kings, in making grants, 
is clear from the Valnbhi records which mention him as one who '* imparted 
wealtli to the suppliants.** He not oaly made grants but took special care 
to renew the old giants that had lapsed during the reign of his prcdcce^oes, 
Even as a king he is said to have proTnulguiod the varngsramn system of the 
Aryan society, It is said that like dhartmi (religiOD) incarnated, he well esta¬ 
blished the duties of the surious Vorna.'i und Asramus.' 

The writer of his grant has praised him very much by the Vyattnka 
(excellence) figure of speech^ wherein the king is represented to excel Visnu 
through a number ofSlihas (puns), e.g., it is said that this “ king has distribute 
‘ LaksmT' (here it means wealth) among his pranayuias (suppliants), has 
turned out ' gada ’ (disease), has raised up the chakra (whole number) of 
* Sudarsana’s (good scriptures), has given up spona of a child, has not cast 
down (adhah) the l>vijdtis (Brihmanas) has conquered the world by a single 
‘ vikroma ’ (exploit), has not taken to a jala (dull) bed, and thus has been an 
extraordinary Furusottama (the best of men), while the traditional 
Pumsdnama (Visnu) has not imparted Laksmi (bis wife) to the Pranayina 
(suitors), bos not turned out the * gads^ * (macej, has not raised up the sudar^na 
chakra (wheel), has not given up sports of a child, has cost the dvijati (bird) 
beneath him, has conquered the world not by one Vikrama (stride) and has 
taken to a jola (water's hed),** What the passage implies is generally to show 
that the king was liberal, healthy, learned, respectful towards the BrAhmanas, 
valiant and active, and all the qualities of a great king according to the rirs- 
cription were found in him.^ 

Like Dbruv-asena lU, king Kharagraha also seam to have left no soa 
behind him. Thus both the younger sons of Derabhum died without leaving 
a mole issue. 


t FiMi, C. r, r.. lll,p_ (65. 

1 in tfais figure or S]f>ffch ;i cDnipanson is made. 
^ Fkrtj vp* ctL 
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SILADITYA IT 

(C. A.D. 658*685) 

^iUditya U the sod of iiiSditya.' the elder brother of Kharagi^ha IT. 
From the descriptioo of the ValaTihi records It seems that this brother of 
Kh^ragTHTtu had never attained to the regni status, and that when the throne 
fell vacant on his death, it went in the absence probably of other claimants, 
to Siiadiiya n who was next in the line of succession to Kharagraha IT, the 
late ruler, (o his inscriptions, however, ^ilidityn TT has thus honoured the 
memory of his father: *' the lord of tlie earth whose breast is the mountain 
VLndhyB.*'^ This description suggests that like his father Derabbai^, ^tladitya 
was the master of the territory round about the Vindhyu mountidiis, and 
that he probably ruled coniointly with the king of Valabhi in his general policy. 

Eleven copper-pkic records of Slliditya 11 have so far come to hglit 
with dates ranging from v.s. 342’ (i.e., c, a.p. 662) to v.s. 357^ c. a,d. 676). 
Hence it may be assumed that liis reign began in or about a.d, 658 two years 
after the only iword of his predecessor was issued—and ended somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of A.h. 635, si* years before the first known record of 
his successor £Il3ditya HI. 

It would appear that the reign of ^ikdltyH H was attended with gradual 
success, as his grants record that he “day by day increased (bis) circle of 
flccompltshmenK, litc the new cold rayed (moon) day by day increasing (its) 
(bgits.”^ It may be concluded from this that he slowly retrieved the los.ses 
suffered by his 'faiQily in the previous rrign. It will be remembered how in the 
reign of Dhruvasena III the old dominions of the Chtlukyas in Gujarat were 
recovered by VikramSditya I, who appointed AUaiakd FjtluvlVaUabha, the 
Sendraka chief, as Lis governor. KMragraha H who followed Dbruvasena 
on the Valabh! throne, had some hopes of restoring the losses, but they were 
never materialised. It was thus left to filladitya II to try to reinstate the fallen 
fortunes of his family. He seems to have taken to bis task in right earnest ever 
since the outset of h's reign. He wa» so successful in this enterprise that he 
seems to have ousted the Sendrakas from southern Gujarat, so that it soon 
became necessary for Dharasraya-Jayasimhavamtan, the brother of the 

* Cf. Appendix 

3 FToct, ffp. cl ipe, fif, 

1 Acfaoiya, tfp* di.. No. 7S. 

1 Priaoep, " the Kalm great of ^dttya," A. S. fl., VII, p. ^: Acborya, op, cfi.. 
No. 8y. 

i Flwt, C./,f.,IIT.P.lS*. 
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emperor, to lead a campaign agaiaiit the Maitralcas to regain this province. 
His Naiiik plates of 20th March a.d. 666 expressly say that “with his bright^ 
tipped arrows Jayasiiiiba defeated and exterminated the whole army of Vajjjada 
in the country between the Mahl and Naramada.”' Now this is precisely the 
tract of land under the direct rale of the Chnlukyas since the palmy days of 
Pulike^in U, a met which became a bone of contention duiing the dark period 
of their history between them and die Maiirakus. Obsiously for this terriioiy 
to Lave become again the theaLre of war soon after its recovery by the Chllukyas, 
the latter must have been forced to tsithdraw within a few years. This was just 
the time when the Ptdlavas in the south were making frantic elfbns to recover 
their conquests while Vikramadilya had not jet definitely rolled back the 
tide of ihciraggression. This task was accomplished only some time in a.d. 67&. 
In his Honour plates dated VaiilAkha &.s. 592 (a.p. 670J find him “ residing 
at the great camp at Malliyur to the west of Kanchipora,“i and therefore 
carrying the war into the enemy’s own country. But a fortnight later he is 
3 lre;rdy at his capital patiadakal with a proud addition tu his bimdas: victorious 

over enemy kings (ripu-narciLdra-(ndran) disj (isj) jitva etc_ an ample 

proof to the succKS of tikis campaign. 

We regret we cannot say with certainty why this Vajjada was and in 
the absence of more dehnite iafonnation we can only hazard the suggest Jon 
that he was probably a general of the Maitrakas or that the name may be 
equated with king SiladJtya. as rrol Mirashi has tried todci^for there was 
no contemporary north Indian ruler, known ip research, powerful enough to 
depute Successfully the poSiScssi{:?n of setithern Otuariii. ^ 


1 Khart, Tba Nlsik Pkites of JayMimliap'" Scismj cf lAu AfpvA'rw/ Hfxiffrv^/ rhr 

Dicam, 1, p. U U. Ch Miraahi, “ Li^i on [he MedkvttI History Mh^rya- 

Pu^paajiili p. 56. In a recent oitick, Note an Vajratu/’ /. //. Q., XX, p. 55 j ff 

Prar MiTMhi hss suggested K. Saiti, i.c., a.d, ju iIk date ^ ihe oboir racnHcneil 
plate instead oi ajj. 666 without spccifyiDg Uiercfor. However, in the sanic article 

Uje Pfofosot oo[idude$ throu^ siUTeicnt arf^rrieins^ ihnl the vf^nory over Vijr:i|i! took pla;* 
some nme before ajj. 670 which very well agrees with the daie for this war Hjfi^sled above. 

2 Afvjtsftf AfchatQhfciasl KcfHuri, p. 134 . 

1 neet, " Sanskfii and Old Canaiese In^eripisom,” /. A., Vll, p. ZVJ IT. It is impurtant 
10 noic ihfll Uxsc plalK were issiwO iq ihc 16th year of VifcramAdhya's i^ijpn coaly the 
Hontlur plates. The dilTerieiice h only that while the ftjnner afc dated Valf^klui-Jvwho 
the later were Issyed Ln Purpimi. From the Ta^t rhat the £aka >'e 3 r h wTOogfis 
531-32Dr. Fl«l lioi rashly aaodud^ that iJw plated themselves are ^punotu Genuine 
pious vhih wrong dales are k-gion. 

4 Appendix G. 


5 AiXfflfding M Prof. Mirashi, ^ name VaJiado is probably a amuption of the Sauafcnl 
Vajnito or Vajnibhata. Tht Ra|UakuUi lecordi of a laier peHod actually name him Vatmta, 
But no Similar name is found Ln the contempomry documertis. Tnie, there 3s a Vairabh^rii 
a reudaxfify of Varmalata of the Vaaonoga^ha Lnscriptiem (of. £, I, iX p 19) The fonw 
how™, Doi^d half a cttnury carher (cf. Mira^lii, rt he. cis ). Hence il is verv Lfcelv 
that, as we have supposed above, this VnjJada ™ a chtef or a fe»ral in the Maftroku 

Siii" rV"ft Wmseir (cf. MumW. “ a Note « 

vainip, i# a. XXj p, 3S3 qj; Apptf^ix G. 
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The battle which thus ended in victory to the ChSIuIcya arms must be 
ranked among (he decisive battles of Chatukya history, tt was deemed equal 
to the rout or Har^ by Pulikeiin U and was celebrated as such in the ^^sanas 
of the Ristrakutas, who having defeated the Chalukyas in their turn sought 
to aggrandise themselves vicariously by meniioning this Chalukya achie^'o- 
mcni ill their nscurds. i With the decline of the power of the Maiuakas, the 
northern frontiers of the ChSlukya empire were secured from their incurs ions 
oud Vikromfiditys was left free to deal with his southern enemies. As a result 
Stladilya never donned the imperial titles. 

Vikramnditya, however, did not reinstate the Sendnaka chief as governor 
or viceroy of his mirihcrn provinces. Clearly, this part of the empire had to 
be placed in safer and strouger hands, if his attention were not to be distracted 
from (he Hll-important task of eliminating the Pallava peril. Hence he made 
it over to the charge of Dhar^sraya Jayasiiiiha. Accordingly we are told in 
the Navs^ plates of his son ^ryairaya ^iladitya. dated K. 421 {a.d. 670'671) 
that the prosperity of Jayasiiuha “was augmented by his elder brother 
Vtkramaditya/’J Southern Gujarat with Uie adjoining territory of NSsik 
remained under the rule of Jayasimha throughout the reign of hU brother. 
His NSsik plates rererred to above, dated K. 416 (a.d. 666), record the grant 
of the village of Dhdndaka in the NSsikyavisaya (modern DhondgSon near 
Nflsik).’ Five years later in K. 421 (a.d. 67(l-67lX another grant of a village 
was made on bis behalf by his son, the above-uamed ^ryaSraya ^iiaditya.^ 
This was the village of AMitigroma, which is identified wiili Asbgfim, seven 
miles south-east of Navasari!* Finally in K. 443 (a-d. 693) we find the same 
^Tladitya. while yet a Yuvaraja issuing another grant in this territory.« This 
was the village of Osumbhala in Kanmancya lhara. the present Umbhad, 
seven miles to the south of Kamrej and fifteen miles to the north-west of Surat, 
The Sendrafcas in the meanwhile had been transferred to Khandesh where 
we find Allasakti's son iayaSakti granting a village Sengna-Kalasa by his 
Mundkhede plates dated ^aka S. 602 (a.o. 660),^ 

The Maitrakae, however, were not altogether crushed by the Chalukyan 
victoiy. Three of tbdr records dated v,j, 350 (a.h. 669)* v.5. 352® (a.d. 671) 

1 Buliln, “ ^tbod Gmnti" /. A., XU, p. 1*7, line S- 

i CT, Mbasbl, iip. eft., p. 36: Hultzsdi. ” Navaari PIbih of SryaSniyn Silfidilya," E, /. 
Vill, p. 229 ; Aetaarya, eft,. No. t03. 

7 Khare, ap. et JW. eiK 

* Hultzsch, pp. eft., P. 229; Acbarya, op. « toe. eft. 

1 BCWer, *' Gmjara [Dsciiptiaas,'* E, XVtl, p. 19S. 

^ 'VrnTttitrticnt of tiso Aiyml Seciioa, p. 211 Aetiarya, 

op. cfr.. No. 104, 

T OianiJorkar, A Copper-plate gram of the Sendraku Chier Jayaiakti,” PtabhM of 
Dhidia, I, p. 1; cf. Mimstii. "Sendfata JnyB3i]ilLd*4 Itisolpiioin.’’ Jltobura Irti^a^anah^ 
p. I; ftAflraro /fiftnio SVtmiAfifttata ManM Aniaiui JffjpurA Sokn 
1834, p. ie9; tVtirashi, op. tt lot. dU 

< Old, op. eft., IV. p, 74; Achai]™, op. eft,. No, 82- 

* tlubier, tp. til., XI, p. 305; Actwiya. op. oil.. No. fl3. 
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and V.S. 356' (a.d. 675) were issued respectively from their victorious camps 
at Khetaka, Meghavana and Pichchhipajivasak. All these places were presum¬ 
ably not very far the from Chalukya-Maitraka frontier. These circumstances 
show that frontier warfare was maintained for a considerable while. The 
Guijaras probably bore the brunt of this warfare—a conclusion which the 
Guijara records go to support. For it is said of Dadda III, the contemporary^ 
Gurjara ruler, that his “ other name of Bahusahaya^ was made famous by 
the strength of (his) arm that was displayed in tearing through innumerable 
hosts of elephants that surrounded thousands of kings in the great wars waged 
with the great kings of the east and of the west.”< This is indeed a conventional 
praise, but it admits of the inference that his reign was troubled, a fact which 
is again confirmed by the paucity of records of this ruler. 

That in the year v.s. 357 (i.e., a.d. 676) ^iladitya made a grant of a village 
in Bharukachchha Visaya,^ shows that this part of the country, conquered 
during the reign of Dharasena FV, was definitely under the Maitraka sway 
during ^Iladitya II’s reign. However, with the above-mentioned success of 
the Chalukya kings, it passed once again to the Guijaras, who were the feuda¬ 
tories of the latter. This happened some time before k.s. 456 (i.e., a.d. 705), 
as is indicated by the NavasSri grant of Jayabhatta III, which records the 
donation of a village ^amipadraka to a Brahmana residing at Sruddika.* 
Both these villages belonged to the Bharukachchha visaya. 

pother event of historical importance that took place during the reign 
of l^iladitya was qn Arab raid against Gogha,’ a port on the eastern coast 
of Ka^awad in the vicinity of Hastavapra. The Arab commander Ismail 
landed at Gogha with a mighty army in a.h. 57 (a.d. 677).* The Arab historians 
give no further details about this expedition. It seems, therefore, that the Arab 
army met with a disastrous defeat at the place and gained no access to the 
coast of Surastta, Anyway, the occasion gave an opportunity to the Maitraka 
king who was then the ruler of that part, to display his prowess in driving 
away the foreigners. 


In the grants of this long we find two princes officiating as Dutakas. The 
portion containing the name of the earliest grant, dated v.s. 343, is illegible. 
The dutaka in the grants dated from v.s. 346 to 352 is prince Dhruvasena 


Diskalkar. op. cU., p. 57; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 84. 

Ante^ Ch. XI, note 10. 

Bhagavanlal Indraji, “ A New Gurjara Copper-plate Grant,” I. A., XIII do 79-80 
I.C., He whose (only) helper was his arms. ’ 

A, S. R, W, C., 1915-16, p. 55; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 92. 

Bhagvanlal Indraji, “A New Gmjara Copper-plate Grant 
Acharya, op. cit., II, No. 117. * 

Muhamad Safiullaha, Mirate Mustafabad, II, p. 495* Kokil 
Forbes TrcdmOsik, III, pp. 25-26. ’ ’ 

8 Ibid. 


/. A., Xin, p. 70 ff.; 
The Arab Invasions,** 
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ft is quite probable that the 5ajnc prince was the dutaka in the earlier grant 
Accordingly^ It may be assumed that prince Dhruvasena who acted as ihe 
dutaka as early as 543 was of aa age to shoulder the responsibiliry of this 
important office even at the beginning of Siladitya TI"s mign. The dutaka in 
the next two ^nu dated v.s, 356 and 3S7 (PauM) is another prince named 
Kharagrahn. But Dhruvasena appears in this capacity as dutaka once again, 
and he femained in oflice till the last known dute of ^]l0dit}>'a IVs reign. Thus 
prince Dhruvasena seems to have officiated as the dufaka throughout this 
reign. Evidently it was Dhruvasena who had ibt Rriit eldin to hold this post 
It seems probsible that he was substituted by prince Kharagraha for a temporary 
period only, when the former was probably engaged with some more respoasibk 
duty« Both these princes are designated simply as Rajaputras. 

Another officer, viz.^ the Lekhaka of king SUSditya^s grants was Divirapaif 
Anahiln^ the son of Skandabhata, who waii a kkhaka from Dhruvasena M’s 
rrign (v.s, 334) onwards. In one grant he was substituted by another divirapati 
flamed Mnmmaka who was al£o a Sandhiviirahidikrtu, the MahtpnitihiTa 
^nd a S^manta. 

From the time of this ruler onwards no reference to the Vindhya re^on 
ia made separately. This suggests that king Jiiladitya inherited not only the 
Valabhi empire but also the VLndhya division which was so long governed 
{eofijointly with Valabhi kings) by hU father and grandfather Silfiditya and 
Derabhalta respectively. 
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^iladitya III was the son and successor of ^iladitya II. As a prince he 
seems to have borne the name occurring in the grants of his father as that 
of the dutaka Dhruvasena. * We know that the dutaka was generally the heir- 
apparent; and hence it could be supposed that the name ^iladitya must have 
been assumed by him on his accession to the throne—a practice in which he 
was followed by all his successors. 

In the very first inscription that we have of him dated v.s. 372^ (i.e., 
c. A.D. 691), he is given the imperial style of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhi- 
raja, Paramesvara. This is easy to understand in view of the fact that the bitter 
struggle between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas had not yet ended in a decisive 
victory to the former. Though it is true that the Pallava records credit 
Vikramaditya I with having received “ by surrender, the town of Kanchi, 
after defeating the lord of the Pallavas,” and with “ having obeisance done 
to him by the lord of Kanchi, who had bowed down to none other,” the 
Pallava records claim for his contemporary Parame^vara-Varman I that he 
” crushed the conceit of (his) enemies,” and that he was ” a sun in destroying 
the darkness which was the army of the Chalukya king.’’^ Nor were the efforts 
of the next Chalukya emperor Vinayaditya attended with better success. 
His records make it abundantly clear that during his reign the Pallavas were 
far from being crushed. In fact the victories against the Pallavas that are 
attributed to him are of the time of his father. In their stereotyped eulogy 
the later inscriptions make it a point to aver that it was ” at the command 
of his father ” (my italics) that Vinayaditya ” arrested the extremely exalted' 
power of the lord of Kanchi, whose kingdom consisted of three component 
dominions”;^ or as another record picturesquely observes, he vanquished 
” the proud army of the confederacy of the three (trairajya) and the lord of 
Kafichl, at the command of his father, just as Kartikeya at the command of 
!§iva, defeated the very insolent host of demons.”^ Nevertheless, it is at all 


1 Acharya. J.B. B. R. A. S., (N. S.) I, p. 73; Bhandarkar, A. 5. tV, C. Report^ 1915-16, 
p. 55; Acharya, op, cit,^ I, 80, 81, 82, 83, etc. 

2 Bha. Pro. San. Ins., p. 54; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 88. The last known grant of his 
predecessor is v.s. 357 (a.d. 676), while the first known grant of this king is v.8. 372 (i.e,, 
AJ>. 691) and the last known date is v.s. 382 (i.e., a.d. 701); this shows that he ruled for 25-30 
years. 

3 Krishnasastri, “ Velurpalaiyam Plates of Vijaya Nandivarman,” S. /. /., II, p. 511. 

4 Fleet, Five Copper Plate Grants of the Western Chfifukya Dynasty,” J, B, B. R. A. S., 
XVI, pp. 231 and 242 (Togarachedu plates). 

5 Pathak, Kendur Plates of Kirtivarman II, s.s. 672,” E. /., DC, p. 205; cf. Heras, 
Studies in the Poltava History, pp. 48-49. 
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events clear that Vinayaditya preserved in their integrity the conquests of 
Vikramaditya, and the frontiers, as had been fixed, were respected by both the 
powers. Under these conditions it is no wonder that the Maitraka contemporary 
is seen unhesitatingly to flaunt his imperial titles. 

In the official account of his family Siladitya is described as one, “ (who 
achieved) supreme lordship (by engaging in the creation of another world); 
the diffused fire of whose great prowess played about on the temples of (his) 
enemies’ elephants . . . whose umbrella was constituted by the canopy of 
(his) fame, . . . (and) who was a most devout worshipper of (the god) 
MaheSvara.”* Naturally enough, Vinayaditya could not look supinely at the 
ambitions of his northern neighbours. Moreover, a number of new dynasties 
were making a bid for sovereignty in northern India. We hear for the first 
time in c. a.d. 700 of a new family of the Rastrakutas in Berar deriving its 
origin from Elichpur in Central India, which were destined to take the place 
of the imperial Chalukyas later in the eighth century.^ In Magadha the Gupta 
house of Malava was firmly entrenched. While Vikramaditya I was engaged 
in the task of recovering the lost Chalukya kingdom, Adityasena Gupta, 
the representative of this house, so strengthened his position that he was able, 
before long, in a.d. 672, to make himself the paramount sovereign of the 
north by celebrating the horse sacrifice. 3 His son Devagupta III seems to 
have exercised the same wide powers, since he is styled, like his father, 
Paramabhattdraka Mahdrajadhiraja Parameivara . . . etc.^ Vinayaditya, there¬ 
fore, led an expedition to the north, and attempted to bring these various 
powers under his control. An inscription of a.d. 694 informs us that by this 
time he had succeeded in imposing his suzerainty on the Malavas and the 
Haihayas;* while according to an account which later became ofificial, he 
had “ by churning all the kings of the north (or the lord of all the north) 
. . . acquired the exalted PaUdhvaja* and all other signs of supreme 

1 Reel, *• The AlinS Copper-plate Inscription of Siladitya Vll,” C. I. /., Ill, p. 186. 

2 Altekar, op, cit., p. 10. 

3 Fleet, *• Eteo-Baranark Inscription of Jivitagupta II,” C. /. /., Ill, p. 213. 

4 Ibid. 

5 £. C, XI, Dg. 66. 

6 Palidhvaja seems to have been a symbol of universal empire; K. B. Pathak, “The 
explanation of the term Palidhvaja,” /. A., XIV, 104, says in this connection: “ the term 
Palidhvaja, or Paliketana, docs not itself mean any particular kind of flag, but denotes a 
peculiar arrangement, in rows of the ten kinds of flags described below:—pali, in Sanskrit, 
in fact signifies ‘ a row.’ In each direction, a hundred and eight flags of each kind—or in 
other words, a thousand and eighty flags in all—are ranged in lines. Thus, the total number 
of flags, in the four directions, is four thousand three hundred and twenty. We are further 
told that the Lord Jina adopted the Palidhvaja as an indication of his universal empire over 
the three worlds after the conquest of Moha or MSya, or ‘ delusion.’ Laksmisenabhattiraka, 
the head of the Jaina Math at KoMpur, says that some years ago a palidhvaja was cons¬ 
tructed there in honour of Mahivira.” 
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power/' I The M^hivas liete referred to^ were evldenLly the MaitniKa^^ who 
in the words of the above record, were ''brought into service equaily with 
the Alupas, Gahgos and otFiers of old standing/'^ The campaign 
apparently crowned with success. The Cb^lukya sovereigiiiy was e^Ltendcd 
over the entire lertitory which was Once included in the glorious empire of 
the Vakalakas. Vinay^ditya was now Jn fact as well as in name the proud 
successor of this illustrious dynasty, and accordingly he took over iheii 
imperial symbols of Gang A and Yamnnil.^ 

SjiadiEya 111 seems lo have ruled rrom a.d* * 690 to 710. Five of his 
copper-plate grants arc known to us, the earliest being of v.s. 37S* (c. a.o. 
694) and the last v.s. 387 (Le.^ u, a.d, 706).? Three other tnscriptious record 

376p^ v.s. 381,7 jind v.s, 382,® as their dates and with the Brithmana 
donees. 


A> regards ihe dutaka of the grant issued by king fiilidilyai we find mention 
of two princes, viz., Kharagrah» and Dharasena.’ The former appears as a 
duiakc in his earliET grants dated vj. 372, 375 and 376, and the latter in that 
of 381 and 382, The former dmaka, vii^,, Kharagraha was probably the same 
who appeared in Silsditya iT^s grant dated 356 and 357. He was probably the 
younger brother of king Slludiiya III. The office of duiak^i was taken up by 
prince Dhruvasena who wa^ probably the yuvaraja and officiated as dumka 
on attoiaing his maturity. 


The wTitcr of the grant weis Sri Hamga^, son of Bappabhogika, who 
was also a baladhikrta (commandEHn-chief), The writer Haragana himself 
was a diviiapaii. This oflfice, according to the records, thus shifted from the 


E £, X, K.lr 6?^ Fleet, The N^ervif Pl^tcSn /. /4,, IX, p. 1^,^. There w no evidenese 
for the itaieiucfll of Saktm (If/f Gupia p. 88) lhai the sovereigr whom Vioavi- 
ditya defealed is nUg styled as Viijra^ in Weuem Chajukyn as wcti ai same ftiiftralcUEa 
reeofits " The sourws ci<cd by this writer, L A., X|, p. 114, 11^; itX, p. J29,donct support 
the Cf Apt^ndix O. 

2 C.Xt. Dg. 

J £, C., Xp Xl. M; cf. iayuw^t, ap. c/f., pp. 96, iU6. 

* Acitarya, op. dr.. No. 88; d, S. p. 54. 


5 >t, ft. iK Crt l?lS-Ibp p. 55; Acharya^ dt.. No. 92. 

* KjffiUiom, ■ A Coppcr-pliie Cran! froiti Vibbhl." V, p, 69; Atharya oc dr 

Ng. 89 . r .. 

T Acftirya, op. eft,. No. 90. 

• Kklhom, CV?. d (oc. cii.; Achiiy.a, op. dt.^ No. 9). 

s J. F. p. 54; Kielham, op. c/f.. p. 69; Bhamliukar, A. S. V. Rtpr. I915-I6 

p. 55; AffajifyAp op. di^, Nos, S8* 89 and 92. ' * 
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family of Aaohila to chai of HsragDDa, who was ^ucecedcd by ^ri Adityas^Diit 
ihc adopted son of the foimfir,* 

t AaoUi^r event said to liavc talcca place durini tlua period waa the rail of P^ikhason 
whkh was mkd by a pelly duefbun, laya§«khora of the CMpomka Luk. Although ihcro 
Et na cpiarAphlcal avidenoo suppon this event, this is refenvd lo the HsutamdiU, a 
tuslOficaJ poem. The victory ii &ud to be of kin^ BhOvad of KalySna, aod (he banle is said 
tohave mkeu plycein 752 {a.p. ^-^7). Later on the posthomoiu son of the vonqiikhed 
kina named Vnnarilja rounded a new kinftdom at AnahilnvSda in Vik. s, ^2. i.e,^ (ax*. 746471. 

in the baidk tradition, u gathered by the Lite Vn^li! ^istn {ef. p. 4or.iQ,), some 

light is thrown on the ftiations of Vaiubhi with iCafiauj and Pnidiu^r^. Acoording to thii 
tradition the country of Gsijiirai wsis under the sway of the king of Kanaoj. The daughter of 
this king named ELamagangd was married to king Otmivapstu of VaJabhL The Gtliiaia 
r:ouiitry was given as a dowry to tlm priELons. Another daughter of this king was given to the 
king of Lata. The Konauj ki^ himself wiis a staunch Buddhist and had also turned his sou- 
in-law Into n Buddhist. As a reside of this conversion the Valabhi king Is said to have levied 
loses on the Lmd which was formerly donated to Utc vedte Br^maoiis of Ot^aiat. Tliis wot 
io please his fa(iier4n-hiw, the king of Konauj. On twariag this., king Jaya£ekliara of tbs petty 
kingdom of Pa^som^ taking the side of the vvdic Erahmanas^ snatched away the Gtiriara 
country from the Valabhi king- Thereuprm king Sudhonavl of Konaoi cimc to the help of 
the Valabhi kingly kilkd Jayafekhora and nenexed PaBcisaru. 

la Ihia traditionnl aocount it has not been made clear as to who this king of Kauauj was. 
TTv name of tlie Vslabhi king is said to be Phnivapatu. This, it may be juggestetk was king 
Sildditya [11 who was a contemporary of Jayi^ekhom and who also had Bootber cjame^ 
probably Dhruvasena (this name ii known from the grant of hii pncdccessor^ in whose time 
he must have acted ns a dEsaka). Jlut Jayolekharn lived in this period is prov^ by the 
ocf^unl given in the Ralnam&la^ 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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^iladitya HI was succeeded by his son who styled himself ^iladitya FV. 
As a prince he must have borne his personal name Dharasena which occurs 
in the grants of his father.* In the oflBcial account of the family as recorded 
in the Alina grant of his successor ^iladitya VI, it is said of him that “ the 
waterlilies ” of his feet “ were tinted by being covered over with the rays of 
the jewels in the locks of hair on the tops of the heads of all the chieftains, 
who did obeisance through the affection (produced) by (his) splendour.”^ 

He is invariably accorded in his own grants, no less than in those of his 
successors, the imperial titles of the family: Paramamahesvara, Paramabhatta- 
raka, Maharajadhiraja, and Paramesvara — a fact which shows that during 
his rule the Maitrakas renounced the obedience, more or less nominal, which 
they had yielded to the Chalukyas. His reign synchronises with the rule of 
the unwarlike Vijayaditya, whose achievements, according to the records, 
were in the art of peace, ^ when the Chalukyas, it would seem, beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks. 

But conditions changed with the succession of Vikramaditya II in a.d. 
733.^ He is said to have “ resolved to uproot the Pallava king, his natural foe, 
who had robbed the splendour of the former kings of his line, who on coming 
to the Tundaka district in great haste, beat and put to flight, at the opening 
of the campaign, the opposing Pallava king.’*^ Naturally enough, he could 
have started on his southern expedition only after he had seen to the security 
of his northern frontiers. Here, as we have already observed, the Maitraka 
monarch was giving himself imperial airs, and was possibly harassing his 
Gurjara neighbour, the faithful feudatory of the Chalukyas. Accordingly, 
the imperial troops moved across the Maitraka frontier, an enterprise in 
which they were presumably joined by the Gurjara chief Jayabhatta IV. The 
expedition was a success, and, Slladitya was compelled to surrender a large 
part of his kingdom. We are informed in the Sanjan plates that Rastrakuta 
Indra I had married the Chalukya princess Bhavanaga by raksasa form of 
marriage at Kaira.^ Naturally, this well-known part of the Maitraka territory ^ 

1 Acharya, “ Unpublished Valabhi Copper-plates,” 7. B, B. R. A, 5., (N. S)., I, p. 75 ; 
Kielhom, op. cit., V, p. 69; Acharya, op. cit.. Nos. 90 91. 

2 Fleet, ” The Alina Copper-plate inscription of SilSditya VII,” C. /. /., ID, pp. 187-88. 

3 Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 374. 

^ Fleet op. et loc. cit. 

3 Pathak, ” Kendur Plates of Kirtivarman II, s.s. 672,” E. /., IX, p. 205. 

« Bhandarkar. ” Sapjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, s.s. 793,” E. /., XVin, p. 252. 

7 As late as A.D. 722 Kaira was included within the Mait^a kingdom (cf. J. B. B. R. 
A. S., XI, p. 335; Acharya, op. cit.. Nos. 93 and 94). The Maitrakas surrendered, besides, 
thetr dominions between the Sahya and the Vindhya mountains. 
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must have some time after aj>. 733, the year of Vikramaditya’s accession,' 
changed hands as a result of the Chalukyan victory. 2 Following the example 
of his grandfather the Chalukya sovereign confirmed his kinsman Avani- 
janasraya Satyasraya Pulikesin,^ (youngest) son of Jayasiihha, in the govern¬ 
ment of southern Gujarat. 


A greater calamity was the fomudable invasion of the Arabs, arranged 
according to Biladuri, the Arab historian, by Junaid during the Caliphate of 
Hasham, a.d. 724-143.* * This must have occurred somewhere in a.d. 735, for 
the Guijara records clearly refer to this expedition in Chedi Samvat 486 or 
A.D. 735-736.^ Biladuri relates that Junaid sent officers to reduce, among 
others, “ Marmad Mandal, Dahnaj and Barus,” and that “ he sent a force 
against Uzain and also sent Habib, son of Marra, against the counti^ of 
Maliba. They made incursions against Uzain, and they attacked Baharimad 
and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered al Bailamin and Jure, and he rweived 
at his abode in addition to what his visitors presented to him, forty millions, 
and he himself carried off a similar sum.”« The places mentioned here are 
indeed corrupted beyond recognition, and we have, therefore, to thank Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar for his ingenuity in restoring them to their original fomj 
“ Marmad is the same as Marn-mada which is referred to in the Ghatiala 
inscription of Kakkuka and includes Jaisalmar and part of Jodhapur State. 
Barus is undoubtedly Broach and Mandal probably denotes Mandor. . . . 
Jure was the Arabic corruption of theGurjara country, and Bailaman probably 
refers to the circle of states mentioned in our inscription as Valla-Mandala. 
It would thus appear that the Arab army under Junaid conquered the main 
Gurjara states in the north as well as the feudatory state of Broach in the 
south.”’ 


1 Indra I himself seems to have come to the throne in ax). 730; cf. Altekar, ROftrakutas, 
p. 10. 

2 A passage in the Kavi plates of Gurjara Jayabhatta UI. as translated by BuhlCT, " The 
Inscriptions from Kivi.” /. A.. V. pp. 114-115, which reads, “ who by the edge of his sword 
quieted in banle the impetuosity of the lord of Valabhi” could have been most appropriately 
adduced in support of our inference, if it had not been found that the interpretaUon gi^n 
by Buhler was wrong. Cf. Acharya, “ A grant of the Gurjara king Jayabhatte IH. 
E. /., XXin, p. 154, note 1. 

3 Acharya. “ Pulikesi JayaSraya’s Navasari Plates." op. cit. No. 106; Vie. On. Conf. 
Rept. Aryan Sect., p. 230; Bom. Gaz-, I, P'- I, P- 1®^’ 

* Majumdar, op. cit., E. I., XVin. p. 93; ElUot, however, says that Junaid was succe^ed 
by Tam in about a.d. 726 (cf. Elliot, History of India, I., p. 126 (Futu-hu-l-Balda’n) from which 
Dr. Majumdar concludes that “ the expeditions wre undertaken portly after a.d. 724, 
though he doubts about the exact year when Tamin succeeded Junaid. 

3 Acharya, op. cit., n. No. 119; Acharya, " A Grant of the Guijara king Jayabhatta: 
(Kalachuri) year 486,” E. I., XXIII, p. 147 ff. 

« Elliot, op. et he. at; cf. Muhammad Umar (Kokil), “ The Gujarat-Muslim rclaUoM 
before the eleventh century,” Forbes Traimasik, UI, p. 25 ff. 

7 Majumdar, op, et loc, cit. 
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A more comprehensive account, however, is met with in the afore-named 
Navsari plates of PulikesinJ The Tajjikas, that is to say the Arabs, are here 
described as having first destroyed the Saindhava, Kacchela, Surastra, 
Cavotaka, Maurya, and Guijara Idngs, and then to have proceeded against 
the Daksinapatha or the Deccan intent on conquering the southern kings. In 
the face of this common peril, the Hindu powers of western India seem to 
have sunk their differences and offered a united front to the enemy. In his 
records of a.d. 736 Jayabhatta IV, the Guijara ruler of Broach, boasts that 
he was “the very cloud (in the form oO Jayabhatta who has forcibly 
extinguished the fire (in the state) of Tajjikas who had caused plenty of suffering 
to numerous people, in the city of the Lord of Valabhi with the water of the 
edge of his sword.”^ But the Hindu resistance proved futile till at Navasari 
the confederate aimy was reinforced by the Chalukya troops under prince 
Pulikesi; who routed the Tajikas, and won from a grateful sovereign the 
epithets of “ Daksinapatha Svadharana ’’ or solid pillar of Dakshinapatha or 
the Deccan and “ Amvarta Kanivartayitr ” or Rep)eller of the Unrepellable.3 

It is thus clear that along with other states in the north-west, the Maitraka 
kingdom was also wrecked by the invaders, and confusion reigned therein 
for the next tw'o decades, when the scattered remnants of this principality were 
put together by Slladitya V/ 

The dutaka of the grant was prince Siladitya who was probably the same 
^ildditya V who succeeded this king. Another oflScer, the writer of his grant 
was Gillaka, the son of Buddhabhata. He was also a Baladhikrta. 


1 Acharya, op. ei he. cU. 

2 Biihler, op. cit., pp. 114-5. (KHvi-plates), Acharya. “A Grant of the Guijara King 
Jayabhana III: year 486,” £. /., XXIII, pp. 151, 154, notes 7 and 1 respectively. The line 
as correrted by Dr. Chakravarti is: ” Prasabham Valabhi-pateh pure yo (ye) n=a§esha-ioka- 
sam (tapa)-kalapa-da-Tajjik-analah Ja(ya)bhata-Jalda esha sa(h).”il Dr. Chakravarti remarks 
that ” there could not have been any reference to a fight with the Lord of Valabhi in the 
fragmentary Kivi Plate of JayabhatU HI (K. 486) as suggested by Buhlcr and adopted in 
the Bor^y Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. I,-^n the other hand, it appears that the latter came to 
Valabhi to help its ruler in fighting the Tajjikas or the Arab invaders who were the common 
enemies of all the rulers of western India.” 

3 Vienna Ori. Conf. Rept. Aryan Sect., p. 230; Acharya, op. cit.. No. 106; Bhandarkar*s 
No. 1220; Bom. Gaz., op. et loc. cit.; M^umdar, op. et ioc. cit., E. I., X^II, p. 93; Bhandarkar, 
” Slow Progress of Islam Powers in Ancient India,"' A. B. O, I., Pp. 31-32, 

^ Two copper-plate grants of this king are known to us; both are dated v.s. 403 (i.e., 
A.D. 722). The donees of both the grants were Br^manas. They were Rgvedins and belonged* 
to the Girgya-gotra, The genealogy recorded in these grants is a bit different from that of 
the other grants. Here Dhruv^na UI is described as Dharasena IH’s soa This is probably 
due to the writer’s mistake, as it differs from a large number of other records of the line which 
give a different genealogy.—Mandlik, J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 335. 



CHAPTER XDt 

SOADITYA V 


(A.D, 740-762) 

When the siiiring events jncniioned in the last chapter i^'cre taking place, 
hwo royal houws were slowly laying the foundations of their power in central 
India. They we« the Gurjara-Praiihfiras' and the Rastrakupas. The fenner 
had before the invasion of the Tajjikas wrested the province of Malava fforo 
the Maitrakas who had held it for mote than a century. The ongUi of this 
dynasty is still obscure. While it w'as agreed on all hands that Mahodaya or 
Kanauj became their capital from the time of Bhdja 1 onwards, nothing was 
known until nscenily as to where they were ruling before they came to Kitnauj. 
and it was a mere srnrnise when Vincent Smith sought to conruOi them with 
Bhilmal or Bhinaiiml in Rajputana.i Howwer. on the strength of a 
from the Harivamila which describes Vatsariija. ihc Gurjara Fratiham, as the 
monarch of Avanii (Ujjain) in a.d. 784.^ when Jinaseita wrote his book, it 
has been concluded that MilavS was their home province.-* This is said to 
be confirmed by the Sanjan plates of Amoghavar^ which aver that, when 
Dantidurga Ia.d. 745-756) performed the ceicinony of Hiranyagarbha at 
Ujjflin, " the Gulnara lord and others were made door-keepers,' 

When did the Guijara-Pratiharas come by this province? Nagabhaita. the 
founder of this royal line, is represented as having defeated the Mlenchchha 
array—a description which agrees perfectiy with ihc siaiement of Biladun. 
who in this connection merely says that the Arabs “ made incursions list 
Ujjaiji,’* whereas in connectioji with others he uses the words conqu _ ^5 
defeated.^ From these circumstances the inference’ is justified that Mawva 
had been consUtuicd into a sqiaraie kingdom under the Guijara-Pfatihains 
some time before this invasion of the Tajjikas, It may here be obsen-ed that 
in the comprehensive list of the states destroyed by die latter the NavaaHn 


t ^ppgik^ F. . ^ 

1 Smith, EoHk of India, p. 378 : Ghoiii. “ Earty Capital of the GunaM PmuM™ 

of MaliodJiytt,’'/. W, Q-. VU. p. 7SJ IT- 

J Cf. PAtfaak ■* A pBHuse in the ffarfwjnw r^ilating to iJk Quoares " f. ^ XV. p- HI : 
Majorndar, ■'The OaijaM-PniTlIiaras." Awroaf of ihr Dtpartmtot af Urttn.X, pp. IT- 

fifjg ftti (fti) rftetw ' 

Ttr ^ C*) w ^ (ft )mn 

* Majtimdar, ”The Owglior PraiisU of the Ginjars-Fralihir*' Hhojo, £ /„ 
XVUI, p. 102. , 

s Bbnatkikar. " Simisin Plates of AmofhavBrsii, §.s. TO." £ XVnh p. 252 ff. 

S Ibltl, p. IQl; Situ XicniDw, " Hansot Plates of Qialumaiia Ehartnvaddha," £ 
Xn,p,3£», ' 

T Elliol, IIitu>ry oflmiiit, I, p, 126; M^untdar, op- £- XVnt, p. 102. 
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plaiea of PuUkriin-Jayairaya, JJbove referred to, do not indude Avanti, while 
they specifically mcQtion Saraspra in w'hich Valabhi is Riluatedr Howc^'er, in 
the ab&tEice of any historical data, wc may only ha^rd the gtiesi that the 
province perhaps passed to the Gurjara Piadhanis as a resell of the defeat of 
the Maitrakas by the Cbalukyas. Dr Altekar has advanced the view that the 
Rastrakuia India I joined this campaign as one of the foidatorics of the 
Cbaiukya king** Wc may not be far too wrong, if we suggest that >]&gabhatta 
also coHjperaied witli ihe latter by cansing a diversion from the north or north¬ 
east, if Bhinamala is taken lo be liis original scat of governments^ Tn the 
Gwalior Frai<3sti of Bhdjadeva, one of Nagabhatui's descendants, he is spoken 
of as having overwhelmed the Saindhavas, The latter were the feudatories of 
the MaitratsSp who may havn on this occasion charged them with the defence 
of the nonhem frontiers.^ 

The FJ$traklitas w'cre the only power that had been left uiLioiiClicd by 
the invasions of the Tajjiios. To the ChSlukya empire already exhausted by 
the agedong warfare with the Pallavas, the Tajjika invasion was indeed the 
Iasi stmw. Furthermore, the RSstrakatas were fortunate in their king Danti- 
durga, a ^at leader “ giFied with political insight and possessed of great 
organising capacity/''* He was quick to exploit the weakness of his neighbours 
including that of his overlord. He defeated the Chaiukya Kinivarman IT 
without taking up/^ as Lhe Sadinngad plates put it, polished weapon: 
unawami, without uny inward conecntralion of his thoughts (?)^ and wilhOUL 
any effort, -by simply knitting bis brows, he sirjighiaway conquered VallHbha 
with a spike of wild rice that served him as a mace^ and acquir^ the condition 


I Allekar, p. 12. 

3 Hiucu Tsian^ wha visicd indisi lowuids the middle ut Seventh oentury speaka at' 
£1 QiirjiiiLi Idogdoni whicli rouiddv included part of Dorthem Ouiar.it smd souih of RiijputinJi 
wiLh Kts capiml ai Pi-lo-mota, which hoic boen ideniifkd with Dhilmil or nhinaitiAla Nagn- 
bhal^ may hu^-c far hiniiclf a koi^darn round uErout thi» aiKicnt ml of the 

whife this liticr ruled fjfom Mandar, F, R. A. J., C„ pp. 4tMl. 

3 Cf. Altekar, “Six S^ndbava Copper-plate GronU freur Gbumli,^" £. XXVI, p, IS6: 
Ar R. A* S'. A* p. 2Sk This fact* how'ever* is not recorded in the some uucriptjfHi 

u edited M^jumdor* £. XYITI; p, III* Patyadeva, the founder of this dynasty, wu 
probably aa emigrant front Sindh so that thoimh he hixmclT traced his descent tn the Jayodm* 
thavAihio, he was kiunvn to the people he came to live with as a SaincUmva, or as be would 
ham been called to-day a SuidhL He began his career as a mniiary kad^ and ended hy 
rounding a dynasty. He and hh devoendants itykd themsclvrs apam-Siir^’Stfa-inaud^B- 
rnarkdan-t "“-an epithet which Rhaws that their sphere of influettcie was canOned io 
Being a ctxutal powTr the Matuakai had quickly realucd Lhe need and uses of a navy, and 
ihe A. M. Af Jf., refers to tins arm m canncction with n Valabhi kinu, (Jayaswal, 

Hhtcry of India, pp. 2A~25.) It is poRsibb lhal Pusyodeva began os an adminJ nf the Maitraka 
Heel and the family evrnhmUy dirvclopcd cmuiderahle naval strength whkh justifted their 
sEsnod title ' apaia-samtidrftdhSpadp^ or m^im of ibc Western Ocean. Their rapital was 
BhuLambildca or modern Gumli, where ihdy ruled from C. aJO. 740 to 920 (Altekar op cit 
p, IBfiK ' 

* Ailekiir. up. p, 40, 
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of being the supreme king of kJngfi and the snpienie lord. Even ^ilb but 
few dependents, possessed of chariots and horses which were not to be con¬ 
quered, he quickly ovcrcafne Llie boundless army of the Karnataka which 
had been expert in defeating the lord of Kaiiehi and the king of Kerala and 
the Chdlas and the Piindyas and iri-Harsa and VajTata."i The whole of 
Mahardslra no^v lay at his feet, as places mentioned in these plates would 
amply testify. Shortly before this he hod taken the country between the Mahi 
and the Rev3, by stormThis was the old Gurjara kingdom of Broach or 
Nandipuri j it hod remained loyal to theChaMyas tin the very end, Daotidurga 
made it over to the charge of the Guijara-Pratiham king Nigabhaita who 
had In the meanwhile accqjtcd his overlordsltip.^ It will be remembered that 
the latter had acted as door-keeper at his capital Ujjain when Dantidurga 
performed there the Jrliranagarbhs ceremony—a post of honour, reserved at 
the time we arc speaking of, to the most trusted feudatories,^ Over southern 
Gujarat Kakka IT, his kinsman was possibly appointed in the capacity of a 
gcjvcrnof-^ 


Slludilya V had ill the meanwhile restored his authority in Surflstra, the 
original kingdom. In v.s. 441 (i.c.. c. a.d. 760) we find him embarked oii an 
enterprise against some neighbouring power, in Ihe course of which he fixed 
Ills camp at Godraka.^ probably the present Godhra in the PaBchaTnaha] 
district. Now the direction of this place which is situated to the north-east of 
Valablu shows, if anything, that the Maiiraka forces were proceeding towards 
Mulava. It is likely that ^iladitya vtas then endeavouring to retriese this province 
from its usufpcr Nigabhsitta. Though he failed in his attempts to dislodge the 
latter, the expedition was nevertheless a success inasmuch as he was able w 
recover the Khetaka-ahara from its pfcseni occupant.^ 


Before the close of his reieji. however, Siladitya bad to repel another 
invTision of the Tidjikas. In c. a.d, 7M Hashom, the govenioT of Sindh, sent 
" Amru bin Jamal with a fleet of balks to the coast of Boiada,"* * which seems 


f Fleet, " Sanskrit aiwt OW Cooarese iMciipiicns.*' I- -<‘i KI, p. 114, 

3 Piid. 

J fihmidarkv, '* Uuchkala ImcripUsin of Nfliabba^ Sam. 572," E L, iX, p. I9B ff. 
NasabhattB in bis turn appointed Bhaprivadda It of the Oiabamana family, a» ^ feudatory 
in the erstwhite priticipaUiy of the Guii™. Cf. Swn Konow, " Hansol Plalis of Chahaman 
Blw{trivadda,”E.Xll,p.3lM. 

* Oti«h (cf r W Q, Vir. p. 7i4) ihi"''* »hat acting la this capadiy was mote a dtf- 
hoaoui limn anyihing else. Out it Jhaild nnt be forgtMieii that llarsa nawved these po«S 
to his molt faiihful alliM and fneods Bhiskaravaimwi of AMm and hi3 *ffli-in-law 
feudatcKv Dhmvamna IJ, at the (piinqucimial aBcinhty held ai Prayjga. Beal. at.. P-1®'- 

> Cf. Altckar. t/p. rf/., P- Bbiigwanlal Imlfaji, “ New Copper-pIatc Gfauts of the 

Rinrakuta Dynasty," /. R R R- 4. S.. XVII, p. ID*. 

’* Biihler “Lnnavidl Plaies of iillditya, VI," /. A., VI, p. IS; Acharya op, oft.. No. 9S. 
T -nit iriliasei granted in the AlipH plxt« of ih* next mler SiUditya VI are all in the 

Kaira district; cf. Fleet, C /. HI, p. - ^ f: „ 

* EUipt. op. fit., 1. p. 4M; Wubamtnsd Umar (Kokii), op. dl,. p, 25 it 
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to be the pnKcnt village of Bardia, ten miles to tbe norfh-tvest of Porbandar.* 
Since the Arab historians, who hardly iniss an opporiunjly of sioeiiig their 
victories, have bestowed oo it merely a passing notice, it must have been easily 
beaten off. The bniiit of this attack was bome by the Saindhava feudaioiy 
Agguka, who with his flotilJa probably became the hero of the war. Agguka, 
we are told " showed the gteatoess of VarSha when he easily rescued bis 
couotry, which was being drowned in an ocean of naval force seat by powerful 
enemies.*** 

The dutaka of this idng was Sti Jajju whose titles are not legible in the 
only known grant of Slliditya, The writer was one ^a^igupta whose titles are 
not moDtioiicd in iheir record. 


1 AJtekar^ cp. rff,, E KXVj, p. 
^ Ibid^ p. 190 (linAJt 4-5)x 



CHAPTER XX 

SILAUITYA VI 

(A.D. 762-C- m) 

fiijadilya VTt succeeded lo [Ke fhrone of ValabhT in c. 7<iZ Lite 
his faihcr he is accorded, in his Alini ^rani or v.s, 44? (i,e., A.t>, 76S), alJ the 
imperial titles or his family: ParamHbhatiaraka, MaharJjadhirSja and 
Paiajacsvara.i This drcuiostance is mough to show that, though their tiiigdom 
had suffered a contraction theMaitrakas had nut as yet bowed io rheRSstra- 
kulas. In raci, issued as it is from his victorious camp of Anandapura fmodern 
Vadnagar) the inscription under reference proves on the contrary that liiladitya 
was ever intent on conquest.^ It is likely that the war with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. started in the lajii reign, had been protracted, and it was in the 
oouiTw of one of the expeditions connected therewith that ^tliditya encamped 
at Anandiipura. Clearly, the MaiLraka.s had taken full advantage of the confu¬ 
sion reigning in the northern parts of the Rastraiuja empire, thanks to the 
clash between Karka R. their governor of Gujara't who was developing imperial 
ambirions, and the new RastrakulB emperor KJsoa T, consequent pn the 
laitcr*5 murder of Dantidurga.'* The Maiirakas may oven have allied them¬ 
selves vrith the neighbouring rulers like the Abhiras aod the Gurjaras of 
Mandor, to both of whom the rising Curjara-Pratihara dynasty was alike a 
menace. Niigabhatia had long died and had been succeeded by his nephew 
Kakkuka or KUkustha, and he in turn by his brother Dcvaraja. Now we know 
it fOT a ftict that the former was defeated by the Abhiras. who lufestEd the 
environs of Jodhaptir^ and the latter by Siluka, the king of the Guijaras of 
Mandor.^ 

Suristra was again invaded by the Tajjikas (Arabs) in a.h, 159 (c, a.d. 
776),T This time they seem to have come in force.* For unliico the previous 
occasion the township of B^ada easily fell to them. But sickness broke otii 


*■ The Huawt jrant of Bluntvaddha 11 (fip, a liK. fit.) siatci that hu father was Dhnnw. 
bhai^ We nbo know that ihit kina ^iTSiliiya was called by this name; from thii Dr. Steo 
Konow has mfored that the klftg jilfidiiya may bnve bees Hated to him from hir moOiePe 
**«, possibly the laiter tm hU maienuil grandfaflier. However, in the absence of any mliable 
evidence wc oumot my wjib cerulaiy whether this Rlmipcahip exiaed. 

i Fleel, *' The Alipi Copper-plates inscription of ^lUdjiya VII," C. /. /., HI. p, 159, 

J Ihtil. p. 170 , 

* AlteW, flO/fralcSfas. p. 42. 

^ S. /.. 1906-1907, p. 42; Valtee Pouisio, ep- df., p, J19. 

* Majiiniftar, ap. eti., £ /„ XVIIT. p, IKr VaJlee Pousttj, cp. ri/., pp. lid, ja>. 

7 Cf. Elliot, op. eft,, II, p, 24J ff; Kokil, ep. d!., p, 25. 

* Thia Beer brought the well-known Muslim luthar Rabia-bin-Sabih with It, 
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in iheir camp and “ swept Qway a greai ponion of the troops/' "And ihc 
rest.” we arc told, “ od their return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia.” 
'* So that "concludes the annalist, " the KhalifMahdi was dieiencd from any 
further attempts upon India/’* 

^lUditya VT is the last known Mailruka king with whom this illustrious 
tine becomes exUnCL The exact date of the event, however, b still UDdetenniued, 
lu the Jaina authoKties it is variously stated to ha>T taken pUtx in Vik, 
S. 375 (A.D. 3191,1 Vifc. S. 475 (Lc.. a.d. 419}’, Vik. S. 573 (i.e., a.d. 517),“ 
and Vik. S. 045 A.D. 789),^ But the first three dates are clearly out of 
question. The Inst date is given by Joina Prabhavasuri and seems to come 
closer to the truth. Nevertheless, this too is unacceptable: for it is now un 
established fact that the kingdom was no longer existing when ill a.d, 783^ 
Jaioasena wrote his Juina ftoriraThm, In a well-known passage in the latter 
work this writer tells us that it " was finished in §aka Somvat 705 (expired), 
=A.D. 783, when there were reign ins.-^in various directions deiennincd with 
reference to a town named Vnrdhamilnapura, which is to be identified with 
modem Wadhawana in the Jhalav^d division of Kathiawad*-in the north, 
Indrayudha ; id the south, SHvallabha; in the east, Vatsaroja, king of AvantT 


] E1Ud4, ffp^ nfi., I, p. 444. An cdiD of tbii and havoc caiLued thereby ii to 

be found in the Vhidhailrihakatpa of JiiuptAbh^jEid, it) which ll k reLnted that the MlcnchA 
Mimics under Hmnmir imTidcd and df jtroyvd V^labhl nrtd Sn cotusfqu^tux du Ekndu and thti 
Jskiiia jiutmljy hud to be lema^ed to Tb^ Ttippi^ffanhiLhhii^I'ais^vati by ViJayosOri 

again to Uic three urvnaiona of the Tajiiku^g but it nitjname& them as '^Turica$ of 

G ba'<an i.^' The aulhor evidently etmTuicd ihem with the Ghnznavtds, u he wrolc in a later 
period, wben ihe bavoe oiuaed by the latier wa£ friub in bis mind. 

2 Jioavijayuji, /urdiun PrabdMha 1%: tb* same daie is. also given by Tod 

Wpitern p, 506, 

^ Menitujiga^ FroitandhnehimamaHi. 

4 R^ajekhorus^ Ch- VI1+ ^loka 6 ^f 

^ Juiiiputbhiivu^uri, VlvMIiniirifKthifpo^ p. m 

Recently altcmpts hat-e been made somehow to bring the Jama dam nf the fall of 
Valflbhi closet 10 iho$e of ibe Arab raid (in jld. 776} and of the ia^t known record of the last 
Volahhi king ailiidityii 766). Jt Is argued that the year 375 of the Prabandh^i^ may 
be a ntblalic fqr 475* the year gtvsm by the (the year as read by Muni 

Jinavijayajj is 573, but it can also be read fls3753. This may be of the Gupta-Valabhl en instead 
of the Vikramft era b Ihoc works. Accordingly^ vtv get H75+319) c, a.d, 75i4 bi the 
year of ihe fall of Valabhl Similarly, the year 477 of the Satmnfaya Mahdfrrm b olio taken 
to ba of the Gnpia^Vakbhi era which mato (477H-11&) c. ajj. 75S the date of the fall of 
the city. Fttfihcr^ the year S45 of the Vtvi/^atjrthakalpa b taken to be iirf the Vikiamaem 
which placu the ovmit in e, A.n. But+ as we have iccii ahove^ the fah of VAlihhi took 
place FTOT to aj>. 783, aboui ten to fifteen yeaw cailis than any of thes three data 
(AJJ. 7H 7fl9 and T^h 
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(Ujjoiji); and in tiie west, VarSha or Jayavarflha, in the territory of the 
Sauryas." > 

The circuimianoK under which ibe Maitralcas wore overthrown are 
nowhere menuoned save jn the legendary accounts which connect the event 
with the Tajjika invasions. One such legend was related to Albenini whea he 
visited India, and is reported by him in his fascinating account of our country': 
“ A man of the rank of a Siddha asked a herdsman with reference to a plant 
called Thohar, of the Species of the Lactam, from which milk flows when 
they am tom off, whether he had ever seen Laciaiia from which blood flows 
instead of milk. When the herdsman declared he had, he gave him some drink* 
money that he should shcFw it to him, which he did. When the man now saw 
the plant, he set fire to It, and threw the dog of the herihunaji into the flame, 
Enraged thereby, the herdsman caught the man, and did with the same as he 
had done to his dog. Then he waited till the fim was extinguished, and fonnd 
both the man and the dog, but turned iitto gold. He took the dog with him, 
but left the man on the spot. 

** New some peasant happened to find it. He cut off a finger, and went 
to a rruit-scUer who was called Raiika, i.e,, the poor, because he was an uiter 
pauper, and evidently near bankruptcy. After tJie peasant had bought from 
him what he wanted, he returned to the golden man, and then he found that 
in the place where the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. He cut 
off a second time, and bought again from the same fniit'seller all that he 
wanted. But when the fmit-sellcr asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Raiika went out to tlie body of the Siddha, and 
brought it on a carriage to his house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed 
by degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallahha desired to own the same 
town, and asked him to cede it to him for money, but Ranks declined. Being, 
however, afmid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the lord of AlmansQra, 
made him presents of money, snd asked him to help him by a naval force. 

• MiUumdor, <!p. eft,, £• h. XVIIE, p. 102, 

twcRti (tt) 

£fi^) ^ 

<mkuiT^ft) (Rr) 

cr Puihak, “ A PiiWgP in the Httrivadi™ tetatiog to U» Gupta*.” I. XV, p. 141. 

Dr. Bhandaikar has wiiiwlrawfi his objcctioa to the Heading and iaicipieEnUon of ihi* 
passige hy Dr. Fleet in editing the Saiyan plats* of Amoghavnrju, £. XVHI. p, 2W. I>r. 
Bhand.irkuf bad ptopowd to aeparalc VeisafSJa from the Idng of AvaniL Contn. Gboali, 
L tf. Q., vn, p. 7S3, [I i* MW idle lo prw* du* pwoi- 
a 
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The lord of Almaosura complied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed him and his peopIe» 
and destroyed his town.”* 

It will be seen from this account that the fall of Valabhl was associated 
in men’s minds with the repeated incursions of the Tajjikas, which must 
have eventually brought about its end by thoroughly exhausting its 
resources. 2 

As a fitting epitaph of this dynasty we may here cite the description of 
the last ruler Slladitya VI, as given in his Alina plates, a description in which 
the noblest qualities of the kings of this line are crystallized, qualities which 
made the period of their rule an era of prosperity to the country over which 
they swayed their sceptre: “the glorious Dhruvabhata^^born in a lineage 
of supreme kings of kings and supreme lords, (and) possessed of great happi¬ 
ness—^who is renowned for an abundance of heroism that is hard to be resisted; 
who is the abode of the goddess of fortune; who has striven to destroy hell; 
who has made it (his) sole resolve to save the earth; whose fame is as pure 
as the rays of the full-moon;—^who is full of virtue through his knowledge of 
the three (vedas) who has conquered the ranks of (his) enemies; who is possessed 
of happiness . . . ; who always confers happiness; who is the abode of 
knowledge; who is a protector of the world, whom all people applaud; who 
is attended by learned men; who is praised far and wide on the earth;—who 
is resplendent with jewels; who has a beautiful person, who is a very pile of 

1 Sachau, Alberimi's India, pp. 192-193. 

2 Tod relates in his Annais and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 1, p. 258 what befell the 
Valabhl queen after she had escaped the sack of Valabhi. According to his account she was 
the daughter of the Paramara prince of Chandravati (history of this dynasty is very little 
known, except the account given in the SomeSvara prasasti which mentions its existence). 
It is said of her that she had been to pilgrimage when the city was wrecked by the foreigners. 
She took refuge in a cave in the mountain of Malia where she gave birth to a son. Before 
committing Sati, she confided the infant to a Brahmana lady named KamalSvati who was 
staying at Bimagar, charging her with the upbringing of the young prince, who was to be 
educated as a Brahmana but to be married to a Rajput lady. The legend further says that 
from this boy the Guhil dynasty of Mewar sprang up. This, however, is far from the truth, 
as has already been seen in a previous chapter. On the authority of Baxi, Safar Nama Ye 
Stdeman, Prof. Nadvi (Ahmadabad) believes that the Ras^kutas were responsible for the 
Maitraka downfall. The enemy troops, according to him, consi^ed chiefly of Muslims and 
hence the tradition that Valabhi was destroyed by the Mlenchas. On the other hand* Mr 
Mahipat Ram Ruparam, in his historical novel, VanardJ ChSvadd, coqjectures that the fall 
of Valabhl was brought about by the Guijaras of the Panjab. But this is merely a fiem^nt 
of the mind of the novelist and nothing more. 

That he was also called Slladitya is known from the same record. 
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jeweli that ar^ vinuous qualities; who is eodowed with the ehoiceat virtues of 
lordship and prowess; . . .whose great prowess is snog over ihe (whole) 
earth/" I 

On the fall of ihe Maiirakas their viceroys at VamaoasihMli and Girinagar 
became independent and esiabIL&lied their own dynasties.^ 

1 Reel:, u/j, C. L in, p. \t9. Soddbola tin hb Uchyastmdiff-l (a.d, H)2S) 
while Uadn^ ftls descent from KilAdityi^ the hroEher of ^ilgditya (Vjj of VaJubhi says ehal 
Ihc Uner prtyoi^ aflairwi his enemies siivt Dhurmapflla, the lord of The Nonh (UEtanip^thQ). 
The oooftict of Siliditya with Dhiiraiapdla iticndoned here iiccd not be lalceo «riou.dy. The 
clash between Valsuj^a of Ihc Gurfani-Pratiham and Dharniap^Ei look place aJlcr aJ). 

Jf, ho^er, evldeocc be furiiicornini to subsumiiaic this conflwl between DJiainin- 

plla and Siitldityi^ Hits wiJl ppesupp*>« an aJltunce between VaCsaidja and the latter in th« 
iKtunc of which Sillditya marched Oui of hb Idn^dom acrosi Malava to meet Dh^irmapAia 
on whom Vatc^nUa had declurrd wan Cf. Altckar, p. 55 (f. 

^ AJtckar, '* The Solunki Dyimsty at JiinaBadJta^'' Ancient Citvs arid in Cri*J^rdf 

p. 41 ; ^islri, £^dhnn^, p, 19Q; Watson^ " lagetnds of the 

Harlier Chudasnmi dI JimlgadKiif' /. .4,, I f 312. There is a JaJrwt le^ml conDccled with ibe fail 
^'ulabhir ^tccordtiii^ to it a safe DhoonduJee MuU "'came wEih a sintde disciple to WtiUu- 
hlwepopr. The holy mao made hb nrskJence at the fool of the hill oJkd Eshillwa^ ocar 
Chamirdee, a jpot which w^ ,it that lime in the very outskirts of W'ultubboc, The dudpic 
W'cnt mio The dly to seek aim^j but raoeawd none; he then cut wood in the juo^c^ whkh 
fK lotiit inio ihu dly and sold, and thus procuring money, purchaued flour. No onc^ ho^tver. 
Would nuakc it into bread for him, until ai last a potter's wife performed this servicae. After 
>*«vcraJ days hud passed on in ihU manitcr, ihft hah on The disciple's head began to be worn 
a'* ay, from ihis e^tinuuHy csrryiof loads. The sage asked ihe reason, and recthed for 
iUMwer, ' Mighty So^t^reiga I In this city Uiete h no one who gives alinSf ] am, ihefcTore, 
compelled to cut wood and sell ii, and a potrer's ^ife naakts bread for me—in the labour 
my hair worn awuy.' The holy man said, ^ 1 will rnyscii' go lo^iy to beg/ He did so, but 
'*ith the exception of the putter's wife no one gave alms. The saint become v«ry : 3 nj|iy; be 
scnl his diidpJe to rdl the potter^ ‘ Take your fomaly wiih you and leuii^e the dty. The s'ciy 
day it shall be oscrwhclmcd ' . . . The laint ha%ing Latcn into his hands an earthen vtsscl^ 
it> pronouncing the words, — ‘"city! be you overthrown, and thy wi^lih lurncd into 
dust,’ dattojif. In ihe moment Wullubbee was destroyed." Rawhnion, ForAcJ* 

ftdj I, pp, n-Ya, The mjth in rhi5 legeiid has been doubled; for as Mr. forokhl has 
obsemd in liij work on Ciitjcrfll history in Muiltthi {{t'arjiu'a ifiMsd, p, J4>* "the 

kif'es 44nd people of Volabhi were libeml and chariiabk/' an observation which is also byrne 
Out by tile Volabhi records. 

One more liadilinn (mendohed in ihc Indiana-lYabimilfiii Sm^raka^ paiu ISJ) makes 
th* MleiKhlia$ responsible for the fall of Volabhi. ll further condemns the emtrtmely greedy 
mture of its sub^ns wliich resulted m their ritdiflereuoe to religioua duties like AgfLihotras. 
The fact that a poor Brahma^ who had asked his wife to beg some sjbcc for the ARnflioira 
^=eremony and was giv^n mine of an ass instead is given iheFc as an fnstanoe in point, in ibe 

that it was pure ghee, the Brahma:^ used it in the ceremony and was surprised to And 
Isold at ihc place cf ihe hotro, l=f ora this habit of using ass^s urine in the place of ghee wiib 
desire of getting gold, the greed for gold look possesuon of thc» peop le, and they refroiiMd 
IJOm ofTering sfloifices with the result that they were defeated by the Mlenchhiis, since they 

not banked up by the spiritual force of religign. (Cf. RAjakkhorasuri, 7'arrfmnri hdbamlka 
Saitgr^^ pan if., edired by JEnavijayoii) 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE VALABDI ERA 


Curiously enou|^ the Maitraka kings, in datiag their documents, did not 
make use of the name by which the era in which they lived and prosipercd, is 
known to US to-day and which is now closely associated with their rule. They 
contented themselves with giving the bare Sam vat or year of the insenption. 
The reason for this seems to be shrouded in mystery and forms the subject- 
Mtter of an inieresiing ctintroverey among present-day scholars. Indeed,| 
it has been doubted whether the Maiirakas of Valabhi had anyttung to do| 
with the institution of this era at all. ' 


The earliest known of their grants bearK the date Saiiivat and was 
issued by king Dro^slihha, who was the third in succession but the first 
de jure ruler of that line. The last, dated 477,= belongs to king Ailaditya VI 
(Vll), who was probably also the last of the Maitrakas, From these copper¬ 
plate gratiis theinsclvcs it is not possible to say whether the era was something 
totally now of their own creation or one a1re.idy in existence at the time of 
their assumption of sway over Valabhi. The most important and definite 
sources of iaTomiation for ascertaining the initial year of the Valabhi era are 
the two inscriptions found at Verawal, in Kalht3w3<^, dated respectively in 
the years 927 and 94S of the Valabhi Saihvat.= The second of these is also 
dated according tp ihrcc other well-established eras, giving three diiTercnt 
dates equivalent to the Valabhi Sadivat 945. Thesic years are, the llijari 6&2, 
the Vikrama 1320, and the Siihha 151.'* From a comparisoii of these dates 
it is clear that the Valabhi era comes 375 years later ilian the wcU-known 
Vikrania era, or in other words, IFcuimnenocd in the 375th year of the Vikrama 
Simvat, i.e., in about a.d. 319, and was still in current usage during the 
thirteenth century of the Christian era, at least in this part of Tndia.^ 


Assuming that the Valabhj era and the era mentioned in the Mnilraka 
grants are the same, it would follow that the Moitraka dymisty started on ita 
career about Ifii years after its commcnucmcjii. For, although Bhatarka, 


1 Baraelt, “ BUmodra Mohotu Plite of Valafahl kiim Dronaudibii," E. X\’J » ig 

ITi Jaduon, “ A Vdabhj Grant of tbe year Igy,’* J. B. B. R. A. 5., XX. o. J ff: Adiom 
0 p. eit., No. Ifi. * ‘ 

2 Fleet, “'file Aii^Copper.plBiH ofIcinB Silddiiya Vn,” C./. A, III, p, ISlff' fiuhler 

op, c/r.. V(I. p. 7p; AcbfttjB. fip. rfr,. 1, Mo. Wl • • 

s Hultzidi. "A Grant of AijuMdflva of Gujorlt dated 1264" A A, Xt nr 241-15* 
KJdhyro, " fhe Volwal linage Inscopiiofi,” E A. Itl, p, 303 ff 
* ihvL 


OTT Veawal “ueriptioTi gf 927 is given u r '* Sriin8d-VaJabhi.S«(ii 

^ var-th# Pbo^ su di 1 S.^ume." This gh«s • Valabhi Samvat 927. cwiml: the m 

Tf^rj T ^ doyoTthe fortnishi and ptesumaWy M® 

day i* read ms Moada;, then the eorrespomling date falls gp nnh February jlo, I 
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the founder of the Maitraka line, established his power at Valabhl some years 
before this, he and his immediate successor continued to be feudatories of the 
Guptas, and it is Dronasimha who was the first independent king and the real 
founder of the dynasty. The question naturally arises whether the Valabhi 
era, bearing as it does the name of the capital city of the Maitrakas, originated 
with its foundation. Indeed, such a suggestion would seem to be justified by 
the reluctance of the kings to use the name of the era in dating their grants. 
But both the copper-plate records and the bardic tradition' are unanimous 
in attributing the foundation of the city of Valabhi to Bhatarka. Could he or 
his immediate successor, like him a vassal of the Guptas, have dared to start 
an era of their own while continuing in their subordinate position? Even if 
we assume that the capital city existed before Bhatarka and his line, there 
is hardly any evidence worth the name to justify our belief that it had attained 
a position of pre-eminence sufficient to have an era named after it. Moreover, 
as we have already noted, the Maitrakas do not specify the era in dating their 
records. Such a practice of giving the bare date with the name of the era under¬ 
stood could have come into fashion only when a particular era had already 
become well established in country-wide usage. An instance in point may be 
cited from our own practice of giving the bare figures ‘ 1952 ’ without naming 
the words of “ the Christian era.” The conclusion seems to be inevitable that 
the Maitrakas may have adopted an era started by some other ruling family 
and already current in Surastra at the time when they established their rule. 

What was then this era, which was current in Kathiawad about the last 
quarter of the fifth century A.D.? The Junagadha rock inscriptions offer a 
clue to the solution of our problem. One of these inscriptions belongs to the 
time of the Mahaksatrapa ruler, Rudradaman, and is dated in the year 72 
of the ^aka era. 2 Clearly, then, the ^aka era was current in KathiawacJ during 
the Ksatrapa period, i.e., from the second to the fourth century A.D. After 
this the country passed under the sway of the Guptas, and the inscription of 
Skandagupta found on the same rock, and dated in g.s. 138, is evidence enough 
that the Gupta era was current during this period.’ After the death of Skanda¬ 
gupta the Gupta power over this part of the country declined. It was at this 
time, as we have seen in the chapters on political history, that Bhatarka esta¬ 
blished a separate dynasty at Valabhi. Now, the last date known to have been 
recorded by the Guptas in Surastra is G.s. 138 (i.e., a d. 457) and the earliest 
known date of the Maitraka kings, given by the Bhamodar Mohota plate of 
Dronasimha, is 183 (i.e., a.d. 502). The interval of forty-five years between 
the two dates is long enough to fit in the two predecessors of Dronasimha, 
Bhatarka and Dharasena I, the latter of whom appears to have ruled only 
for a few years. Accordingly, we may take it that the era used by the Maitraka 


* Watson, op. cit., II, p. 313 ff. 

2 Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 7. 

3 Ibid., No. 15. 
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kings was the same as that used by their immediate predecessors, a conclusion 
supported by the fact that the initial year of both the eras was a.d. 319. 

We might ask ourselves at this stage why the Gupta era as used by the A 
Maitraka kings came to be called by the Valabhi name in the post-Maitraka I 
period. An answer to this question is attempted by Aiberuni in his account t 
of India. During his stay in the country (a.d. 1030) he became acquainted 
with the different eras current here, and he offers the following remarks regard¬ 
ing them: “ People have given up using them (the eras called Kalayavana, 
Pandavakala, Kalikala, and so on) and have adopted the eras of 

(1) ^ri Harsa i 

(2) Vikramaditya 

(3) l^aka 

(4) Valabha, and/ 

(5) Gupta.”' 

A description of each follows, and regarding the Valabhi era with which 
we are here concerned, he says: “ the era of Valabha is called so from Valabha, 
the ruler of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhilavara. The 
epoch of this era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the 6aka era. People 
use it in this way. They first put down the year of the ^akakala, and then 
subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 5 (216 + 25 = 241). The 
remainder is the year of the Valabha era.”^ And further, comparing it with 
the Vikrama era, “the epoch of the era of ^ka or ^akakala falls 135 years 
later than that of Vikramaditya.”^ He also gives the following formula to 
ascertain the date according to either era when one of them only is mentioned: 

“ The year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have chosen as a gauge, corresponds 
to the following years of the Indian eras:— 

(!) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsa, ' 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the ^akakala, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, 

which is identical with the Guptakala.”^ Aiberuni, however, accounts for the 
change of name from Gupta to Valabha with the remark that “ the era of 
Valabha is called so from Valabha, the ruler of the town Valabhi.”* * His 
explanation, of course, does not appear convincing. For one thing, there has 
been no king of this name among the Maitrakas. For another, the traitor 

I Sachau, AJberuni's India, II, p. 5. 

I Ibid., p. 7. 

3 Ibid,, p. 6. 

4 Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid. \ correct result may be obtained by taking Samvat 1167 expired. 
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RhsIca wha, according lo Alberuni, betrayed '* * king VaLabha ” to the Arabs, 
actually lived, as known from Jaina tratUttoUi during the rcrgii of ^iladitya. 
What is not shown anywhere is that ^iLlditya had the appellation of Valabha* 
Possibly, either Alberuni liimself, coDiiug some three centuries after the Last 
king Siladitya. or the Hindus from whom he got the traditioii made some 
confusion between the king of Valabhi and * King Valabba \ or it may be that 
Alberuni arrived at his conclusion by merely arguing on the analogy of the 
other eras which go for the most part by the name of some tribe or person- 
To our own mind, the real reason for different names seems to be that though, 
as pointed out by Dr. Rect,' the two eras were identical for the most part, 
the Valabhi era was nonetheless, different in so far as it bad certain peculiarities 
of its own. 


These peculiarities can be ascertained only from the dates ^ven in the 
Maitraka records. These records give the year, the month, the fortnight, and 
the lunar day (iHhi) as prescribed by the Hindu Dhamaiastras.* The first 
word ' Sam' is an abbreviation of ' Sauivutsarai.e., the year^ nest, the 
number of the year is given in figures; the comens the name of the month 
which in all cases, is followed by the name of the fortnight ' Su * in case of 
‘ Sukla-paksasyai.e., bright half, and ‘ ba ' for ‘ bahula-pak^yn' in case 
of the dark half of ihc month; last of all comes the date {ilthi) given in figures, ^ 
These dates, however, do not directly help iri ascertaining the local peculiarities 
and in telling us, for instance, whether the era was current or had expired, 
whether it was ChailT.^di or Kartikadi, whether months were puraimanta or 
omdntci, i.e., ending with the full moon or the new moon, and so on. We have 
to find them with the aid of test cases like those of uclipscH and the mterealary 
months that ore mentioned in these records. We have in all four such cases. 
The Banlia grant of king Dharasena n records a solar eclipse (sQryopardga) 
on the new moon day of Vaifiakha in the year 2S4-t; the Kaim grant of king 
Dhamsena FV records a socond-Margasira* (Dvi-M_Srga> in the year 330*; 
the Vali grant of king iSiladitya III record,i a second Asidha in the year 343’; 
and the Jesar grant of the same ruler provides us with a second Pauu in the 
year 357.* 


I Flwt, op. eit. {introduction), pp. 

1 Kane. op. cir.. tl, p. S37 ft 

i The week days art tsot recoded in the Maitraki infants aTora wtth the dates, othowitc 
that would have been an important faeior to decide this quoticm. 

* Achiiya. op. c/t., t, No. 44: the year of Ihii plate was first read as 257 by Mr 

(Fkbr, Maj. Hrpt., t923-2fii, p. 13) hut ii now conwwd by Dr. Dikshit as 254, cf. £. /.. XXI, 
P- 174. . . . , 

s Intercalation of i tuoiiih it indicated by the (oemion of the word Dvi , ix., Dvitiya, 
before the name of the tnotith. - 

« Bohler, ■* The Klira grant of Dliarascna IV," /. A., XV, p. 335 ff; Adiarya, op. cU., 
I, No. 73. 

7 Diskalkar, op. eU. (N, S.h I, p- 37; Aebaiya, op- flf., I, No. 7S. 

• Ibid. No TO* Bhandarkar. A S. H'. C. 1913-16^ p. 55; Banerii, "Th* Jew pkt« 
of Siladitya III, Valabhi Samvat 3S7 " £■ f-. XXlt, P-1 
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Now. appl)fing the ChaitrSdi 5yitem of tiw Gupta era to aD these cases, 
according to the epoch of a.d, 319-20 wc might obtaiu solutions to some of 
our questions. The years corresponding to 254. 330, 343 and 357 of the Volabhi 
era will be a.o. 573-4^ 649-50^ 662-3 and G76-7 respectively, I^rst of aJl^ 
as we find it recorded in the calendar^ a solar eclipse did occur in Vaiiikha 
of the year a.o. 373p if the months are named according to the Purniminla 
system (!►€., ending with the full moon day). Similarly we find Sr^vai^ in stead 
of A^dha iniercaiatcd in A.i>^ 662. Thus we get a difference of 319 year» 
between the two eras for the two Sunutier months, VaiiShha and Srivana. 
As regards the other two cases, it musL be noted that the months Mtrgasiin 
and Paufa can hardly be intcncabtedmihc present system of true-inierculadon* 
as the lunar months arc generaliy longer than the comesponding solar months 
in winter. However, any month could be intercalated in the old system of 
mean-intercalations, as a mean lunar month is shorter than a corresponding 
mean solar month in all seasons. ^ As the Vabbhi grants record the winter 
months as intercalary, we have to calculate their dates as belonging to the 
system of mean-intercalation like that found in the Brahma-siddhSnta.^ Krom 
Such calculations we note that the month Phu^ and not Mdrgasira was inter¬ 
calated in The year a.i>, 64g ^ A similar calculation for the year v,s. 357 brings 
an iniercalaiy month of Magha (instead of Pausa) in the year a.d. 675 (Le,, 
357 + m) and not in a.d. 676 or 677 (i.e.p 357 + 319 or 320). These two 
cases indicate that in winter the difference between the epoch of the Valabhl 
era and the Christian era was a period of 318 years instead of 319-320. Our 
calculations thus give us the intercahuy month uniformly one month later 
than tlic date of the records in all the three cases. But wc would not be justihed 
in rqcctiflg this epoch merely hecause of this drcumstance. In the normal 
system the intercHbry months are named according lo the Mi nidi rule so 
distinguished from the fact that at the be^nning of the year in this system the 
sun stands on the Sign of Mina, The first month is called Otaitru, the second 
Vai^nkha^ and so out^ according to the signs oceuiring at their commence¬ 
ment Now the old Me^di (Aries) rule of Brahmagupta* lays down that 
intcrculaicd months should be named after the preceding and not after suocecd- 


I Art ossufnptioii that the soljtr numCtu vrm of unequal lengith forms the baaU of the 
doctrine of the Stlryn-^iddhlnta which \i currenl at prrxnl. 

5 Ihe mGjji nysifim b said to ha\'fl been la use uplo the lime of ^ripad (a.o 1030) who 
protcsied apirut Jt in his SiddhAiua-Salfitiara tcf. Fleer, 0 ^. (IntriKliiction). 

J ^ndaJI, A jouftuy in fttpat atd Norfhfrn India, p. 7«, In Ulia book Mr. Benikll hAS 
iiiDfi ibe r^ts of calniUrion of D,. Sefanm (Privet docenl fuf thronoJoaliehe AsUooomw 
>r ih« Vjcniui Uaiverjity) AEd of Dr. Adam*. aaofdiriB lo winicr moiiih* ul» mier* 

CUlklCQ, 


liewell, (adimt Cakmlor. Baina s<ilii£kcf with Ihi* r«*u!t Dr. Buhler withdrew hu 
«(i^ion og^rut the view of Boceplinji the epoch of the Guptu as ibal of the ValabhJ Sadi vat 
iihler, flp. clf,, XV, p, J35; fiUai, Ttu tndian Chrmafogy: TItt tnJiim ^ktmem. 

* Pai. “ fbe Gupia aiid the VatnMii Eras " J, t. M., Xlf. p. m. 

* Bhaakarachanra, SUidhdi,m iir<maid, p. 49, 
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ing DAtural tnonths,' and tbe Mesidi signs occur at the beginning of each 
natural month, This is entirely different in theMlnSdi eystem where the inter* 
cakry monttu ore named after the succt^nling months. For instance, when 
in the Kftnudi system the first Patsa is an intercalaiyi month in the Mc^di 
system, it is the second Margnthiru ur the Adhika'Margasiia.^ Thus If the 
latter system be accepted for the Valabhi era all the Three intereabiTy months 
of the Maitnika records correspond exactly to the intercalary months in the 
corresponding years a.d. M2. MS and d7S, and the montlis which are named 
I*au», Sravana and Migha according as they ccunmence in Dhanus, Knrka 
and Mfikara hits (Signs) respectively, would be re-named Margasira, 
and Pau^ aocording as thQ^ end in the signs of Dhanns, Karka and Makara,^ 

Next, the difference of one year observed in the cases of the Margastra 
and Pauw month of the Valabhi grants may be explained by shifting the 
Chaitradi years of liie Gupta Saiiivat into the KJrtikSdi years, a sysian which 
was rhea in current usage in KdthiSw'fld as at picseni. The cojTLtnencenrtcat of 
the year may be taken five memths earlier than in the Gupta era- Now, as we 
have seen above, the exact difference between the epoch of the Gupta and that 
of the Saka era is 241 years according to Albcruni's uccauni, while according 
to the Kfirlikadi Valabhi era it would be 240 years and 7 months. 


We may well ask ourselves how some of the peculiarities native to Surastra 
found their way into the working of the Gupta era. As stated by Mr. Sen 
Gupta, it is possible that before a.d. 499 the Gupta year started with the 
month Pau^,^ and it was only after this year that the Guptas adapted the 
system of the Chaiiradi year following Brahmagupta's theory.* After this, 
the difference between the Gupta era and the Christian era from Cbaiira to 


I The arder of the twisv rdiii is then Mejn, Vrubha, Milhunti, Karka, Siihba. Kxnyl, 
T iiti. Viichika Dhium, Makan, Kumbha and Mina, amt the «irr«pMidina months aficorJ- 
iRB 10 the MBiidi system may be named Chains. VaiSatha. Jyestha, AsSdh!i.Si4vana, 8Md™. 
pads, Ajvin. KartUca, Mirgasuii, Fau*a, Mlitba, and F,alguiia respectively, 

1 III the Amania splem (so ailed because of the months ending with 'bv conjmieUao 
of the Sun and the Mwn I e.. with the new moonj ihc inieicslary mtwitli pmeede* ihc naiimi] 
month, aod » the intcicalary memtb is first and the natural Uflflrth Uk second of the two; 
m the Pureimamasystem wtihaui McKidi rules the iiiieralary monih iniefpotes iiself beivnen 
the diuk ^ the brijdu half of the naluraJ month; white in the Pummiarla system with 
MeadI mle the 1ir« two fortmghts mate the oalural month while the next two nr. mlB- 


caluy ot>e. 

> t-Teet, ofl. dr. (Introduclionl. p. 94; Sewell, and Dik^it, Mi^n p. 27; 

Sew-elt, /fldtoi Chromflvsy. P > ■ : Schrsm as quoied by Or. Buhler, ep. cu.. XV, p. 33». 

* Here it is important lo note that E«al signifiompce <s attached by the Dharmaiasti^ 
to makme a Rnuii in an intensdary rnonih, for ti is believed iv that practice gi^ h 
PH nya is obtained. Ifeno: the Valabhi biw'* "la* m any of ihe rivitiya months may how? 
probably been an inJemUary according 10 the Hejsidi system ralhcr thm that of the Minadl 
syiEcm of o^siEkg; ihe lattKaluy mcntth ureviuua to il« mtiLraJ moqth. 

i Sen Gupta. “The Gnpla Era," J. li. 4. S. P.. Leilera, vm. p. 41 ff. No. I IIM2). 
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December was 319 years, and that from January to Falguna 320 years.* This 
epoch is not quite applicable to the Valabhi Sam vat between which and the 
Christian era, according to the calculation given above, the difference in case 
of the winter months was 318 and in summer it was 319. The probable reason 
for this change may be that when in the year a.d. 499 the Gupta era of northern 
India underwent a change, the Guptas had lost their influence over the Maitraka 
kings^ who, possibly did not like to follow their example. In their turn they 
may have preferred to adopt the system current in Surastra over which they 
ruled; and unlike the Guptas they had their capital at the very centre of their 
dominions instead of at a far off extremity. 

The Devali grant of the Rastrakuta king Govinda IV made to a 
Br^imana of Valabhi, records a solar eclipse in the Valabhi Samvat 500.3 
Unfortunately the month, the fortnight and the date of the inscription, which 
would have been an additional and useful test case to ascertain the epoch of 
this era, are not deciphered. However, working on the basis of a.d. 318-9 
as the initial date of the Valabhi Samvat, we do find that a solar eclipse occurred 
on the Amavasya day in the month of Asadha, i.e., Pumimanta l^ravana 
Ajnavasya, on Sunday, 26th of June (500 +319) a.d. 819.^ This would 
strengthen the above theory. ^ 

Our conclusions are that the Valabhi era was Kartikadi and Puranimanta; 

the epoch of its year faUs in about a.d. 318-9, that a Mesadi instead of 
Minadi rule was applied in naming its months; that its year commenced 
earUer than the Chaitradi year by five months; and lastly that it included a 
system of mean-intercalation.* 


Unfortunately, some scholars do not accept the epoch of the Gupta- 
Valabhi eras even as approximately near or equal to one another. Among the 

■ In his ^ide on “ The Gupta Era,” Mr. Sen Gupta has once again proved with the 
test of the Gupta era that it was equal to a.d. 319-20, cf. op. et loc. cii. 

2 Cf. Chapters on Political History. 

3 ” A Rasuakuto Grant of Govinda IV of the Valabhi Sam. 500,” Bhavanagar 
Sam&char, Pt. 4, No. 24, p. 3 (December 1944). 

i.t it ’ October 818) to December of the year a.d. 818 

* f p®** ^‘f***^ (t-e-. ASvin) only one solar eclipse had taken place on 

fo^S dau ^ ^ ^ ***°“‘‘* ^ “ ** of issuing this grant aaording 

ti«. toscriptions of the ninth and the tenth centuries of 

the Valabhi era (Bhandarkar s Nos. 1379.82), but as they give the bare date without any 

M of intercaUtion "aU the years from 1 a.c. down to 2000 a.c. the 

^th of Mar^ira never intercalated, save in one and the only one year 1296 a c whereas 
"'r however, thereL fr^uOTt^terSutiS 

U teSm tS Sf I, therefore it 

^ ‘he Valabhi grants. Cf. Pai, 
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earliest of them Mr. Thomas tried to apply the ^aka era to the Gupta dates 
and suggested that the Vikrama era was probably one which would be identical 
with the Valabhi era of the Maitraka grants.' Dr. Bhau Daji and Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar tried to ide.ntify the Valabhi era with the ^ka era. 2 But on noticing 
the chronological inconsistency they changed their view and accepted the 
theory that the Valabhi era is the same as the Gupta era. 2 On identifying the 
Valabhi king Dhruvapata mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, with ^iladitya VII, 
Dr. Biihler suggested that the era used by the Valabhi kings commenced 
shortly before or after the year a.d. 200.Dr. Cunningham who also applied 
his mind to the subject maintained that the era mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants commenced in a.d. 166-7.* * In the year 1888, Dr. Fleet, writing his 
book on the Gupta Inscriptions, discussed the problem at length and rightly 
discarded the various theories and gave his decision in favour of Alberuni’s 
statemeni.® We, however, know that some exceptions are still there, and 
scholars like Dr. Shamasastri,’ Mr. Pai,« Mr. Mookeijee’ and Mr. Shankar'® 
have opposed the views of Dr. Fleet. Dr. Shamasastri advocated the epoch 
of A.D. 200-1. Mr. Pal assigned a.d. 272-3 as the epoch of the Gupta era 
and A.D. 334-7 for the Valabhi era; lastly, from the year 1932 onward 
Mr. Mookerjee would have us accept the year 58 b.c. as the initial year of this 
era; and he has tried to identify it with the well-known Vikrama era. 


According to all these suggestions the initial date of the Valabhi era 
may vary from 56 b.c. to a.d. 337 and the dates of the Maitraka inscriptions 
may fall between a.d. 127 and 391 (according to the epoch of 56-7 b.c.), 
or between a.d. 520 and 784 (according to the epoch of a.d. 334-7). This 
wide gulf of four centuries can be considerably reduced by taking into account 
contemporary evidence of the Valabhi period. The account of Hiuen Tsiang 
who visited India in c. a.d. 640 reveals that the Valabhi kingdom was in its 
flourishing state at the time of his visit to the court of the Maitraka king 
Dhruvabhata." This ruler is described by him as a son-in-law of the great 


' Thomas, Essays on Indian Antiquities, I, p. 276; Thomas, “ Epoch of the Gupta, 
J. R. A. S., Xin, p. 524; Thomas, J. B. A. S., XXIV, p. 371. c v 

2 Bhau Daji, op. cit., J. B. B. R. A. S.. Vn, p. 236; Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. S.. X, 
P 72 

* Bhandarkar, “Correspondence and Miscellanea,” /. A., Ill, p. 303; Bhandarkar 
Early History of the Deccan^ p. 97. 

^ Buhler, op. cit., VO, p. 79. ^ _ 

* Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras, p. x. Arch. Sur. Ind., x. p. Ill ff; Fergusson, 

J. R. A. S., xn, p. 259. 

^ Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, Introduction, pp. 69-95. 

Shamasastri, An. Rept. My. Arch. Dept., 1923-24, P* ^ ff- 

* Pai, “ The Gupta and the Valabhi Eras,” J. /. H., XI, Pt. 2, p. 175 ff; XH, pp. 21 ■ 

» Mookerjee, “ The Genealogy and Chronology of the Early Impei^Gup^ J. I.H., 

XX, pp. 134-56; XXI, pp. 34-56; Mookerjee, “The Krta Era, XV, p. 335, . 

R. XXII, pp. 264-271. 

'0 Shankar, N. I. A., m, p. 419; J. I. H., XX, p. 71. 

" Watters, op. cit., II, p. 269; Beal, op. cit., II, p. 246. 
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HamvardhaDa who ruled in the first half of the seventh century. Then again 
epigraphical evidence like the copper-plate grants of the Gurjara kings Dadda 
(a.d. 629-41)* and Jayabhatta IV (c. a.d. 735)2 support the view that the 
Valabhi kingdom was in its flourishing state round about the seventh century 
of the Chnstian era, and that the Guijaras and the Maitrakas were contem¬ 
poraries. For, the Navasari grant of Jayabhatta III, dated k.s. 456, i.c., 
c. A.D. 705, accounts for the glory of Dadda II that was achieved by him “ by 
protecting the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great lord, the 
illustrious Harsadeva.”^ This statement clearly indicates that the Valabhi 
king was a contemporary both of the Guijara king Dadda II (a.d. 629-41) 
and of king Har^ of the Puspabhuti dynasty. Thus, there seems to be no 
difficulty in placing this Valabhi king in about the seventh century. The 
Junagadha rock inscription of Rudradaman, also, dated the ^aka year 72, 
i.e., A.D. 150^ shows that Surastra was ruled by the Ksatrapas in the second 
century of the Christian era. Likewise, too, the evidence of other sources like 
the K^trapa coins show that they ruled over this part of the country from 
^aka Samvat 41 to 310, i.e., a.d. 119-388.^ The Maitraka kingdom, as seen 
from their records, also extended from Anandapura in the north to Khetaka 
and sometimes even upto Bharukachchha in the south, and from the western 
coast of Kathiawad in the west, to Ujjain in the east. They could not have 
ruled over these provinces at the same time and that the ^aka sway prevailed 
over them. Hence, it is not possible to equate the Maitraka era with the Vikrama 
era of 56 bx. Nor can the year a.d. 200-1 be accepted as the initial year of 
the Valabhi era, inasmuch as it would then assign the year (447 + 200) a.d. 
647 to the reign of the last king ^iladitya who must have ruled at least upto 
A.D. 725 as we are bound to infer from the abovementioned Gurjara grant. ^ 
Lastly, the inconsistencies to which we expose ourselves, if we accept either 
the epoch of a.d. 334-7 or that of a.d. 272-3 may be seen by adopting 
these epochs and examining the astronomical test cases provided by the 
Valabhi grants. Accordingly, out of the four test cases mentioned above, the 
year 254 when the solar eclipse occurred would correspond either with 
A.D. 526-7 or with a.d. 588-91. There was no solar eclipse in a.d. 526-7 
in Vaisakha, according to Mr. Pillai’s table. Mr. Shankar, however, notes 
that there was a solar eclipse in Purnimanta Vaisakha of this year but it was 
not visible in India. This explanation is not very convincing, as grants were 
particularly made on the eclipse day to get additional merit as recommended 
by the Dharmaiastras,^ and if the eclipse was not visible in the country the 
writer of the grant would not have given as much importance to mentioning 

1 Buhlcr, “ Inscription from K^vi,” /. A., V. p. 109 ff. 

2 Bhagwanlal Indraji. “ A New Gmjara Copper-plate Grant,” /. A., XIII p 70 ff 

3 /did. ’ 

^ Kielhom, op. et loc. cit. 

5 Cam. Hist, of India^ I, p. 585. 

^ Bhagwanlal Indraji, op. et loc. cit. 

Kane, op. cit., II, p. 852, 
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it as he has. As for the years 588, 589, 590 or even 591 (according to Mr. Pai’s 
suggestion of the epoch of 334-7) there was no solar eclipse in Vaisakha 
during any of them. Mr. Pai, however, taking the old reading of the grant as 
257, gives the date as a.d. 592 when a solar eclipse took place in the Purnimanta 
Vaisakha. Next, according to the epoch of a.d. 272-3 corresponding test 
cases of intercalary months of the V. Sam. 330, 343 and 357 did occur in the 
years 602-3, 615-6 and 629-30 respectively. Lastly, these years 330, 343 
and 357 correspond to a.d. 664-7, 667-80 and 690-4 respectively, according 
to the epoch of a.d. 334-7. The result is a difference of 335, 337-8, 
337-8 and 338 years respectively in each of these four cases which is difficult 
to explain away. 

Mr. Mookerjee has raised doubts as to the acceptance of the Valabhi 
era as given by Alberuni on several grounds.' His first objection is that the 
Dhinki grants dated Vik. S. 794 or a.d. 738 mentions Jaikadeva of Ghumfi 
as the lord of Surastra, while in fact the Maitraka king ^Iladitya was ruling 
over this part of the country in a.d. 738 (v.s. 418). In connection with this 
it should be noted that the Dhinki grant mentioned above has been proved 
to be a forgery.3 In fact, the Saindhava family to which king Jaikadeva I and 
11 of the main branch as also king Jaik of the junior branch belonged, seems 
to have flourished in the sixth century of the Gupta era. And, even supposing 
that they flourished from Vik. S. 415 to 600, as asserted by Mr. Mookerjee, 
it is impossible that Jaika’s plate may have been dated in Vik. S. 794, as given 
•n the Dhinki grant. Another argument put forth by Mr. Mookerjee is that 
the king ^iladitya mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang^ flourished from c. a.d. 526-76, 
whereas even the first ^iladitya of the Maitraka dynasty flourished in the 
years a.d. 595-615 according to the epoch of a.d. 319-20. Now we know for 
a fact that king Dhruvasena II, the nephew of ^iladitya I, was the contemporary 
of Hiuen Tsiang. This can be reconciled only if we take the epoch of 
c. A.D. 319-20. As regards the years of ^iladitya’s reign, Hiuen Tsiang gathered 
his information from the local records only, which may have been erroneous 
in their exact details. We know, moreover, that the Chinese traveller visited 
Valabhi in c. a.d. 640 and at that time as he has recorded, about sixty years 
had passed since ^iladitya’s rule had come to an end. This will take ^iladitya 
to the period of about (640-60) c. a.d. 580 which is not very far from fact 
Now, taking the Valabhi era to be the same as the Vikrama era (of 56-7 b.c.) 
the reign of even the last Slladitya falls round about a.d. 391 (a.d. 447-56) 
and not anywhere in the neighbourhood of the period of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit 
Again, it is evident that the last Slladitya cannot be taken into consideration, 
especially in this instance, as he had no nephew, called Dhruvasena, to succeed 
him. 

* Mookeijee, op. et toe. cit. 

^ Altekar, " Six Saindhava Copper-plate Grants from Ghumli," E. /., XXVI, p. 189 ff. 

^ Ibid., BQhler. “ Dhinki Grant of king Jaikadeva,” /. A., XII, p. 151. 

^ Wattas, op. et toe. eit. 
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Mr. Mookeijee further argues that iSilSditya the fifth descendant of 
Guhadatta of the Gohilot dynasty, flourished in c. Vik. Sam. 703 (a.d. 646); 
Gohilot, therefore, must have ruled in about Vik. Sam. 600 (a.d. 544). Bardic 
Uadition refers to this Guhadatta as a posthumous son of the last king ^iladitya 
of Valabhl, who is known to have been ruling in v.s. 447, * but could not have 
been alive in a.d. 766 as would follow if we accept the epoch of c. a.d. 319-20. 
But the bardic account connecting the Maitrakas with the Gohilots, does not 
seem to be correct. ^ According to this tradition, on which Mr. Mookerjee’s 
inference is based, the last ^iladitya should be dated in about a.d. 520, while 
according to the epoch of Vik. era, his date falls in 447-56 (a.d. 390). 

Mr. Mookeijee then takes his ground on the fact that the name of Valabhi 
was not mentioned in the list of the victims of the Arab raids in the accounts 
of the seventh or the eighth centuries although its fall is assigned to that period. 
This statement does not seem to be correct as we find it definitely mentioned 
in the Jaina works and Arabic records that the two Arabic raids of the years 
A.D. 760 and 776 were directed against Valabhi.^ 

Further, Mr. Mookerjee points out that the three Kaira grants, one of 
the Chalukya prince Vijayaraja dated k.s. 394 (c. a.d. 642)^ and the two of 
the Guijara king Dadda II dated in k.s. 380 and 385 (a.d. 628 and 633) respec¬ 
tively, ^ were discovered at Kaira while the Khetaka Ahara, i.e., the present 
Kaira district was included in the Valabhl kingdom at least up to v.s. 246, in 
the sixth century A.D. But a mere findspot of the Gurjara and Chalukya 
records cannot be taken into account as proof of the fact that that particular 
part of the country was included in their dominions.^ As regards the argument 
of the same scholar that Kaira and Anandapura were appanages of the Malava 
kingdom in a.d. 640'^ as known from Hiuen Tsiang’s account, and not under 
the sway of the Maitraka king Dhruvasena 11, it must be noted that the state¬ 
ment made by Hiuen Tsiang himself* and confirmed by the Mafiju-^ri-Mula- 
Kalpa^ and the Valabhl epigraph would clearly show that M^va itself was 
part of the Valabhl empire in c. a.d. 640.*® 

1 Buhler, op, ci7., VII, p. 79 flf; Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, p. 173 ff; Acharya, op. cit., 1, No. 96. 

2 Cf. Ch. VI of the Political Section; Oza, op. et loc. cit. 

3 Elliot and Dowson, op. et loc. cit. 

4 Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 102. 

5 Ibid., No. 109; Fleet, op. cit., XIII, p. 82 ff. 

6 In fact the villages mentioned in both these inscriptions are clearly out of the limits 
of the Maitraka kingdom. Though Vijayapura, the victorious camp of VijayarSja, has not 
yet been ascertained, nor the village donated, viz., Pariyaya, Jambusara where the recipients 
lived has been identified with the present Jambusara “almost in a direct line between Kaira 
and Broach, about 50 miles to the south by cast of Kaira, and 25 miles to the north by west 
of Broach.” As for Nandipuri and other places mentioned in the Guijara grant, they are 
all in the Broach district. 

7 Acharya, Ibid., No. 110; Fleet, Ibid., XHI, p. 88 ff. 

8 Watters, op. et loc. cit. 

9 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 24. 

*0 Gadre, op. et loc. cit., Diskalkar, op. et loc. cit. 
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The fact that the Abhona plates of ^ankaragana were issued from Ujjaini 
in K.s. 347 (a.d. 595)* cannot stand as a reasonable objection to the supposi¬ 
tion that the Maitraka king Kharagraha’s issuing a grant from the place in 
V.S. 297 (a.d. 616).2 The interval of about 21 years is quite sufficient for the 
power over this country to have changed hands. Even if we say that the 
Kalachuris held their sway as long as a.d. 601-610, the Maitraka rulers may 
easily be taken to have had possession of the same country five years after 
their disappearance. 

Mr. Mookerjee’s contention that the absence of any reference to Valabhi, 
in the contemporary inscriptions of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, 
excepting in the grants of Jayabhatta III and Jayabhalta IV, creates difficulties 
in the way of accepting the epoch of c. a.d. 319-20 for the Valabhi era is 
untenable. The references, though few, clearly indicate that the Valabhi kingdom 
flourished in the sixth, seventh and the eighth centuries A.D. and not in the 
second, third and the fourth centuries as maintained by him. 

As regards the same scholar’s argument of tallying dates of the Maitrakas 
and the Jaina work, the ^atrunjaya-mahatyma, we know that the dates assigned 
by most of the Jaina works to the events in the history of Valabhi, differ from 
one another, and hence should not be taken as authentic. ^ 

Again, his objection to the epoch of a.d. 319-20 on palasographical 
grounds does not appear to be of weight. The grants of the Gurjaras, the 
Chalukyas and the Rastraku^s bore a close resemblance to the grants of the 
Maitrakas as confirmed by scholars who edited them. 

Lastly, Mr. Mookerjee argues that a grant of Dharasena II of the year 
V.S. 269^ alludes to a vihara built by Acharya Sthiramati during the reign of 
his father (in g.s. 240), i.e., a.d. 559 according to the a.d. 319-20 epoch, 
whereas the date of the translation of certain Chinese works done by Sthiramati 
is accepted to be about a.d. 380.* The date of his teacher Vasubandhu is taken 
to be a.d. 360.* This difficulty, however, created by the discrepancy in dates 
is not solved even if we accept the epoch suggested by Mr. Mookerjee who 
Would take us back to a.d. 182-183 instead of advancing us to the later half 
of the fourth century.^ 

* Pathak, op. cit., DC p. 297 ff. 

2 Gadre, op. et he. cit. 

* Cf. Last Chapter on Political History. 

* Buhler op. cit., VI, p. II ff. 

* Cf. Watters, op. et loc. cit. 

« Ibid. 

’ The expression ‘ Bappa-padiya ’ used in the Valabhi records could not be applied 
•o some religious head as stated by this scholar. It was in all probability used for ancestors 
of the donors of the Maitraka grants as shown elsewhere. 



APPENDIX A 

A DISCUSSION OF DR. HOERNLE’S VIEWS 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoemle, in his article “ Some Problems of Ancient 
Indian History”' has put forward the view that king ^Iladitya of Malava, 
described by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang, was the son of Yasodharman 
of the Mandasor Pillar inscription. ^ He avers that Yasodharman inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Huna chief Mihirakula by a.d. 533 and thus delivered 
the Gupta empire from a threatening Hunic domination by a.d. 533, and 
that it was—thanks to this victory—that he could assume the title Vikramaditya. 
This statement of Dr. Hoemle has no foundation in fact As Professor R. D. 
Banerji has pointed out, it is not mentioned in any of the three inscriptions^ 
of his, nor in any of his coins.^ It is merely an inference from the fact mentioned 
in the Rajatarangini that Vikramaditya was a king of Malava who had a 
son by name ^iladitya.® However, as Dr. Aurel Stein has repeatedly asserted, 
“ Kalhana’s chronicle is absolutely unreliable even about the history of the 
sixth century, unless corroborated by reliable and independent evidence, * * 
and it must be admitted that there is no such evidence to support our author’s 
contention. But it is above all the Vikramaditya of the Rajatarangini that 
is sought to be identified with Yasodharman, in spite of the fact that the 
Rajatarangini explicitly says that this Vikramaditya was also known as 
* Harsa Then as to his theory that it was by virtue of his victory on the 
Hunas that he donned the title, surely had this been the case, would the 
Mandasor inscription have failed to record it? 

Again the course of events narrated in the Rajatarangini, viz., the 
dethronement of iSIladitya and his reinstatement, do not agree with the authentic 
lustory of Malava, as it has come down to us through the inscriptions. For we 
know that the later Guptas were in possession of Malava long before 
a.d. 583.* We further know that the Kalachuris came into possession of MSlava 
in or a little before (27th July) a.d. 595,®—a circumstance evidenced from the 
Abhona plates of the Kalachiuis which were issued from Ujjaini itself. 

1 Hoernle, “ Some Problems of Ancient Indian History,” J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 545 ff. 

2 Fleet, op. cit., C. /. I., UI. No. 33, p. 142; No. 34. p.J49; Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old 
Canarese Inscriptions—Mandasor Pillar Inscription of YaSodharmM,” I. A., XV, p. 253. 
The identity of the ^iladitya of the Rajatarangini (iii, 330) with the Siladitya of Hiuen Tsiang 
was first assumed by Dr. Stein in his note and Introduction, p. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

* Baneiji, “ Later Guptas of Magadha,” J. B. O. R. S., XV, p. 264. 

5 Rajatarangini, (Translated by Pandit), p. 84; iii tarahga, v, 330. 

* Cf. Stein, Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmira, I, p. 83. 

7 Ibid. Tarahga Third, v, 125, p. 68. For equating this Yasodharman with king ^Daditya 
of Malava described by Hiuen Tsiang, Dr. Hoemle has suggested that Yaiodhannan may 
have been called Siladitya. This is baseless and does not require criticism. 

s See Appendix C: The Later Guptas of Malava. 

9 pathak, ” The Abhona Plates of Kalachuri ^ahkargana,” E. /., IX, 299. 
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But Dr. Hoemle does not stop here. He goes further and assumes that 
YaSodharman ruled from a.d. 533 to 583.' This seems to be based on Hiuen 
Tsiang’s statement that king Siladitya of MalavS ruled for about fifty years, 2 
which, to suit his fancy. Dr. Hoemle ascribes to Yasodharman himself. Even 
apart from the irregularity involved here, the view can hardly be accepted. 
In A.D. 533 Yasodharman was a full-fledged emperor^ having carved out an 
empire after defeating several powers including the Hu^s.^ Hence his rule 
must have begun long before a.d. 533, i.e., the date of the Mandasor pillar 
inscription, when he must have already passed middle age. 

Furthermore, Dr. Hoemle supposes that the king of MalavS who came 
into hostile contact with Rajyavardhana was ^iiaditya, the son and successor 
according to him, of Yasodharman, whereas the cumulative evidence of 
Bana* and the Madhuban* and the Banskhera’ plates tends to show that it 
was Devagupta. Our view is further strengthened by the contrast in the 
character of the two princes. For, wliile Bana describes the king of MalavS 
as ‘wicked,’ ^Iladitya is described by the Chinese traveller as a man “of 
rare kindness and compassion.’’® 

Finally, in identifying this ^iladitya with the enemy of Puspabhuti togs. 
Dr. Hoemle states that his son Bhan^ was surrendered to the Thaneivara 
court and makes Yaiomati, the wife of Prabhakaravardh^a, Yaiodharman’s 
daughter. This js pure imagination, and a number of objections at once well 
up in the mind against it. In the first place, as Mr. Vmdya has indicated, the 
names of a sister and brother may have some portion in common, as it often 
happened in those days, but not of a father and daughter.® Secondly, when 
Bana represents Yaiomati’s brother as bringing Bhandi to Prabhakarvardhana 
he simply caUs him Yasomati’s brother.'" Had he been a king of so great a 
fame as ^Iladitya of Malava is beUeved to be by Dr. Hoemle, Bana would 
have certainly mentioned the name of the king or at least aflBxed some epithet 
indicating his high position." It appears from the plain reference in the context 
that Yasomati was not the daughter of a great king at aU, but of some Simanta 


1 Hoemle, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Watters, op. cit., II, p. 242. 

3 Fleet. “ The Mandasor Pillar Inscriptions,” C. I. /., HI, p. 150 and Fleet, ” Sansknt 

and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” I. A., XV, p. 253. , .t. * 

4 That YaSddharman rose from a feudatory position only would imply that it must 
have taken a number of years to establish himself as a sovereign king. 

5 Mna, op. cit., p. 173. ^ iu 

6 Buhler, “The Madhuban Copper-plates of Harsa, E. /., I, p. 72; Kielhom, op. 

^ Bigler, ” Banskhera Copper-plates of Harsha,*' E. /., IV, p. 210 ff. 

8 Watters, op. et loc. dt. 

9 Vaidya, The History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p. 38. 
to Bi^a, op. et loc. cit. 

11 Vaidya, oji. et loc. cit. 

9 
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at the most, and hence her brother is mentioned without any handles to his 
name. Moreover, when Yasomati was widowed and became a sati her father 
and mother appear to have been alive, ^ while Yasodharman had died long 
before. Further, if the epithet Mahdbhubhrtakidddgatdf “ one bom in the 
family of great kings,” applied to Yasomati by Bana^ be interpreted literally, 
this brother who brought Bhandi must be taken to be a younger brother not 
entitled to royal titles. This plain mention of Yasomati’s brother clearly shows 
that the latter took his son to the court only with a view that the latter might 
have his prospects improved there. If, on the contrary. Dr. Hoemle’s theory 
is accepted we would be reduced to the absurdity of believing that Bhan^ 
fought his own father and had the hardheartedness to present to Harsa the 
family and the dependents of his father enchained; and to rifle his treasures 
without any hesitation or feeling at all.^ It is not possible, as Dr. Hoerale 
would have us believe, that a boy about eight years old^ could so far forget his 
relationship with his own father as to proceed in course of time, against him 
as his enemy, and fight him with great zeal. 

It is further suggested by Dr. Hoemle that after the overthrow of ^iladitya 
Har^vardhana conferred Malava on Bhandi, who was his cousin and 
iSiladitya’s son. But against this we have the epigraphical evidence which 
shows that the Maitraka kings were in Malava after a.d. 616.^ Nor does Hiuen 
Tsiang^ support Hoerale’s assertion. His statement that some time^ before 
his visit the country of M^va was ruled by a king named ^iladitya® corro¬ 
borates the above epigraphical evidence. Further, Hiuen Tsiang has described 
Tu-lo-po-po-tu or Dhruvabhatta, the actual king of Valabhi, as ” a nephew 
of ^Iladitya,” a former king of Malava.^ This Dhruvabhatta of the Chinese 

1 Bapa, op, ciL^ p. 152. 

2 B^a, op, cit,, p. 103 (Sanskrit text, 176). 

3 Vaidya, op, et loc, cit. 

^ His age at the time is known from B^a*s Har^acharita (p. 116); that Bhandi was 
about eight years old when he was sent to Thanesvara. 

3 Cadre, “ The Virdi Copper-plates of Sam. 297,” The Proceedings of Seventh All India 
Oriental Conference^ Baroda, p. 659 ff. 

6 Watters, op, cit,^ II, 247. 

7 Hiuen Tsiang actually says that it was sixty years before. This is merely from hearsay, 
and all the details may not have been recorded quite accurately by this Buddhist monk who 
in the words of Watters ” cared little for other things and wanted to know only Buddha and 
Buddhism ” (cf. Watters, op, cit,, 11, 15). As regards this point of inconsistency. Dr. Hoemle 
himself has remarked that ” being a foreigner, it caimot be expected that he always grasped 
correctly all the details of the historical informations which he gathered,” /. R. A, S,, 1903, 
p. 565. 

8 This ^Daditya of Malava is rightly identified with the Maitraka king, cf. Sylvain Levi, 
Journal des Savants, 1905, pp. 544-548. The identification is accepted by Smith, E, H, /., 
p. 343 and others. 

9 Watters, qp. et loc, cit. We cannot but assume that Hiuen Tsiang has made a confu¬ 
sion in taking SUaditya as a local king of Malva simply on account of his having happened 
to learn his account in that province, which was in fact, only a part of his vast kingdom. 
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trav-cUcT, as has iKen aliTi3dy provedp was none other than king Dhruvasepa 
II, a son of Slladitya I"s brother Kharagraha. AH this is cocilirmcd by a slate- 
men! in a Inter Buddhist work* ihc Mmjti-^rhJ^uki-Kalpii, that 
ruled from MAlava to ilie western Oeean,! The oircumsiances under which 
the Maitraka kings obtained the country of MjUav^ are explained Ln the 
chapter on Sllsditya,^ 

Thus we arrive at the following conclusions:— 

(1) Vikiajnaditya of tlie Majatsrailgim is not the same as the s^Iladitya 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

(2) The king of Malav^ who killed Grahavannan was not a son of 
Yasodharman^ Tt was Devagupta.^ 

(3) The king of Mikiva referTed to by ihe Chinese travtUcT was the 
Maitraka king ^iladitya^ DhannSditya. 

(4) la the year a . d . 533 Ya^odhnnnfln was a fall-liedged emperor and 
bad piassed middle age and that he could not have ruled down to 
A.J>, 583* 

(5) Ya^iualJ, the wife of Prubhakarvardhanai could not have been a 
daughter of Ya^odharman. Her father must have been some Samanta 
at the most. 

(6) M^lavJ came under the Kalaehuris some time before a.d. 595 smd 
as shall presently see^ remained under thm down to a.d. 609-610* 

(7) It came under the sway of the Maitrakas some time during the latter 
part of l^zladitya^ Dhannnditya's reign» i.e., c. a.d. 612^614^ 

We now go a step farther and make bold to say that the stirring events 
described by B5nn took place not in c. a.d. h06t as Dr. Hocrnle tried to prove, 
but after a.d. 609-610. We know that the Kalachuri kings held a vast kingdom 
under their sway till about this date. This is known from theVadner pbtes 
dated A.D. 609 (19th August) where Buddhar^Ja is stated to have granted 
some plot of bud in a villagie named Komyas near Bhattiurika situated in the 
Vamnagarnbhoga which has been identified with Vadner (usually called 
Bhahirobaca Vadner) In the Cha^d^^d t^uka of the NasLk district; while hi^ 

*viciorious camp* was situated at Vidisfi (Bes.nagaj).^ Evidently, in this year 
Buddhardja started some of his campaigns from VidisS which wo^ in the 
M&lava dominionp Then again his Sarsavani plates dated a.d. 6D9-610 reveal 
that Buddhardja was “ in the royal residcuoe of victory fixed at Anandpum^**^ 

1 ia>ras4'uk e/f,, p. 24. 

2 Cbapler IX abow. 

^ Cf. Ch. Vm DU ^Odihtra L 

4 Oupte, '* Vadner PlatcB at Boddbaiaju. K. Sndi. 360,^ B. B XU, p. 15. 

3 Kielbwn, ** Tbc Slaravani Pklc^ of the Kaladiuri kiug Byddharaja^** £. B VT« 
p. 299 ff. 
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*Tid he granted a plot in the Gorajjahho*fl—situated in the BharukflChcliha— 
visaya, to * BrShmana of the village called Rvuoandeva, near Bjhannarika** 
Silice Vidisfi (near Bhilsa) and Anandapura are places flanking Malav£ as it 
were, one ih the cast and toe other in the west, and since MAlav^ had been 
reduced durins the reign nf Sankaragana, it follol^'3 that the Gupta ruler 
Devagupia whom we see installed there was a leudatory of the Kalachuris. 
Looking to these circunistances it is not possible to believe that the Koj^huri 
king could have remained aloof when important changes were taking place 
in a neighbouring kingdom, specially when one of the parties involved was a 
feudatory of Malavfl. Nor is it possible to conceive of a political alliance 
between a feudatory and a foreign ruler like the Gauda king Salanka. especially 
when the suzerain, vii*, the Kalachuri croperor was not teferred to by his 
feudatory regarding the same. On the other hand, it is absurd to hold, as 
Dr, Can gull has suggested, that the king of Mdlava w'ho killed Grahavarman, 
was himself the Ra^churi king.^ For, had this been the case, Bana would 
have designated the slayer of Grahavartnan as the Kaiachuri king, and not 
os the king of M^lavl, because the Kalachuris were the overlords, while 
Milava was a feudatory state or at best an appanage of the Katoeburi empire, 
What is more, the inlervention of the Gauda king at this stage shows, if any- 
tliing, that the Kalachuri power was then no more and that suzerainty bad 
passed to the Gaudas, Again, was it not strange for the Uanskhera and the 
Madhuban inscriptions to state that Rfijyitvardliana had curbed the power 
of Devaguptn and others in the battle while they should say nothing about 
the Kalachuris who were in full possesion of their strength till a,d, 609-610? 
The conclusion, therefore, fallows that it was after the disappearance of the 
Kalachuri imperialism that the momentous events described by B^na took 
plow, i.e., some time after a,i>. 609-10. The accession of Harsa which occurred 
after these events must, therefore, he shifted from a.d. 606 in which year it 
is usually placed, to a date, which is in agreement with the above chronology 
preferably to a.d. 612, as was long ago suggested by Watters,^ 

It must also be noted that the year a.d. 606 was assigned as the year 
of the accessiim of Hor^ on the statement of Alberuni, who in an ambiguous 
passage discusses the diSerence betw'ecn the Harsa and other eras, “His 
(Haifa’s) era is used in MathuiA and the country of Kanauj. Betweea ^ri- 
Haisha and VikramSditya there is an interval of 400 years, as f have been 
told by sume of the inhabitants of that region. However, in the Kashmirian 
calendar I have read that ^ri-Harsha was 664 yeans later than VikramSditya, 
In face of this discrepancy, 1 am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present 
moment has not jet b«n Reared up by any trustwonhy information/’^ The 

■ KidtiorD, ‘’The Samvimi i’lutcs of the Kalachuri Iciiia BuUcLhnja,*’ E. f., VT, p- CT. 

^ CanauU, “ M&lavA ig the 6tb and the Tlh cvnnina AD.," J. B. O. B. S., XlX, p. 406. 

1 Watlm, op. ctr., h 34T. 

* Sochiiu, AfbtrtffiTj India, 11, p. S. 
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former dutc is about three centuries earlier than Harm’s reign, and hen^ 
it could be rejected outright. As regards the latter date, as read Albenini 
in the eleventh century (a.p. 1030), it is not clear whether Har^ Saihvat com¬ 
menced in the course of the 664th year of Vikramaditya’s era at after its 
completion. In case the year of the abfiiiekha of Harja was taken to be the 
664th year of VtkramSditya, the coirespundmg date in A.D. would be 606-607. 
Tf, on the other baud, it was taken to be 664 ycara after Viknuna Samvat, 
the first year of Karsa-Saoivai would correspond to A.i>. 607-6t>S.* Moreover, 
as Dr. Biililer says, "what Albeniri really means can be settled only by 
astroncmical calculations, in case a number of dates with the days of the 
week, or a statement regarding an eclipse, are found,"^ Fortunately, out of a 
good number of inscriptions believed to be dated In the Harsa Samvat, the 
requisite astronomical data ore supplied by two records—that of 34’ and of 
563-—which give an intercalary mu nth and a day of the week lespeciivdy. 
The fomer of Samvat 34 belongs to Amsavarman who was a feudatory of 
king ^ivadeva* of Nqjal, As regards this inscription, it is not clear as to what 
era the year 34 is to be refened. Prof. S, Levi thinks that it may be a local 
era* for the very sound reason that Amsuvamian could not have ruled after 
A.D, 637^ since Hiuen Tsiang who visited rorthem India in ibat year, speaks 
of him as already dead; “ Lately them was a king called Amshvarman . . . who 
wa.i distinguished for his learning and ineenuity."* But in the seventh century, 
according to the calculation given by Mr. Bendall, it was in the ye^ a.d. 640 
that Pausa was intcirabiry.* Moreover, wc know that the inscription was 
discovered near Nepal'® and not near Thancivara, asiatliecase with the other 

I Httaowanlal Indr^ji, Niied hy aiihlcr). " Hisiory orNepal,” /. A.. XllI, p, 420. not* 37, 

a /bid. 

J Bendall, A Joamey (ti aatf fforlhtm Mia, p, 74. 

4 Keilhom. “Thitt Dates of the Hafsha Hra," /. /t.,XXVl. p. 32; CtmninBlsani, A. S. 
f. JI,X1V, p. 72- 

* Beltin', op. rt toe. fit- 

4 Vhl^ Kielfiom fBbaiiJariiar't Imniplions of Nortlieni IndiaL E. L, XX. p, 

OQU 6. a. S. Uvi. Jtmritnl Ariofijae, ISM. luitlei-Aout. p. 61 

7 eunninghiiMi. Anciiiit Ceosftpity tif India, p. 56S; cf. BQhler, op. di., p. 419. 

B Sul, Pp. rtf., U. p, Bl. 

4 DtndalT, op. dt., p. 76. The commenoatieni of Uw lofflil etii here referred fo Is asHgned 
by S. Levi to ajf. 596. Bui as has been polled out by Dr. Kielhom (E /,. XX, p. 1*9), the 
some objecti™ wmuM militate a^nsi Hii* eni also, for an tnsmptioo of Amsu^an of 
400 and 46 has been r«ind tBhflawafilal tadinji," Inacfipti™ from Nepal, /. A, LX p. 17l>. 
Heal has tentatisvly miwesied a.b. iStWW os the period of Amsuvartnun s role (cf. 

OB. cif,. It. D. 81. aole 102). The same arjnniejil at» holds good aiptiTUt tte opinioti of Mr, 
Dendalt. He has riishtly taken Uw bads of this era (in whfch the monih of Pausa wm inier- 
calaiy in the thuty'fourth year) to be not the SSfy9‘ifddiiania in which Pausa la never mte- 
wlary bat a work whkh had the same elements ns the BrahmaSiddhiina: and that according 
Id this rule the year M wiU cwrtspood to ajj, 640, ilius pUan* the wmmeoccnieot of ihe 
Haru BTA fn a^. 606. 
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jnscriptioR (of 563) in question, lienee the of b IochI tm is more Ukdy 
ihun that of Har^vardhana's. Har^vardbana was ihe ruler of Th3nc4vara 
and Kanauj, Since Amsuvarman was a feudatory chief of Nepal he may have 
followed tiie local era of hJs overlord. 

The other inscripiion, \ix.^ ihe Paiyaur inscription, which is believed 
to be dated in the Har^ Saiiival^ 563 Jycstfaa ^ukla 9th with Friday as 
the day of the weekJ Now^ taking the era lo haw commenced early in the 
seventh century^ there are three years when Friday could have occurred on 
Jycsiha Sukla 9th. These are I7th May II6S,^ 2nd June 1172^ and 30lh May 
The first is out of the questiooi tfte era in that case being commenced 
in (1168-563)605, But neither AJbaajni's account nor the calculations 
given by Bendoll, tend to stipport this date, as in the fir^t case the era would 
have to be placed between 60& and 6QS| while in the second in AhP. 606, 
As for the second daic^ a^p. 1172 wc know thai the month Jyestha of ilus 
year was intercalary^, while in the inscription referred to above, the inter- 
caktjon is not menUonetL Had there been an intercalary Jyestha when the 
inscription in question was issued, the writer would not have failed to record 
it- Hence the commenccinent of the era cannot be placed in a.d. 609 cither. 
But the date exactly fits in with 30ih May a.d. 1175 when the month (Jyesiha)^ 
paksa (^ukla), litbi (navami) and the day, viz,. Friday, are all in full corres¬ 
pondence. According to this date the uommcncerneiit of the era w^ould fall 
in (i 175-563)-A.D* 6l2> 

Further, Hiuen Tsiang, who attended the sixth quinquennial assembly 
to be held during the reign of Harsa at Pmyiga in a.d. 643^ says that at that 
time Harja had been lord of Indiafor tkuly years and mone!^ This expres¬ 
sion would suggest that he had ruled for a link moTO than thirty years and 
also possibly that the pilgrim had a round numbet in mind. This again is more 
in agreement with the view that his reign commenced in a.d. 612 than with 
that which would put it in A.D. 606. For while the one gives thirty-one yc^ 
the other yields thirty-seven, which is nearer the round number of forty than 
thirty. 

I KkHiom, rf he. eii, 

^ Pfilai, Alt indUtit III, p, 3JB. 

3 (m p. 346. 

4 lAid, p. 352 . 

a Ibid, p. J 46 , 

* Tbe fict thai ihk mKriptifin was fuimd in a village named PfinjauTp which ii sitmlcd 
n wto to tbe uorth of IMMAvaia, (cf. Kklhom. op. eh., [. A., XXVI. p, 3i>, the fliit 
capiiaJ^ Haroirt^dhana, b aiHilhtr conEmiKUDn that it wm datftl in ihc Horae era. 

f BcaJ, The cf Hium TsiORf^^ pp, 133 ^. 
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Finally. Harsa, as we know from ihc evidence of BSna,* was born in 
A.D. 590, J and accordingly he wodd be only sixteen years old if a,o. 605 be 
taken as' the year of his acsssion. This is ralhcr loo early an age for all the 
adventures recorded of him, while on the other hand, if his accession be platsed 
in A.D. 611, It would make him a lad of twenty-two, an age, when the deeds 
ascribed to him could have been accomplished, and which yet answens lo ihe 
description of him as a boy—" if I (Harsa) am regarded as a boy "’J—which 
possibly only means that he was just out of bis teens. 


I Cf. Sana, op. <if., p. t»- Biuii '™ I*™ of 

on me tMinh day or the dark forini^i. the Pleiads being fn the aKcnduil, jwi alter iha 
twilight time, when the young nigihi had begun todimb^ 

1 AccordiriB lo the asuondmical calcolanoM made on the basis of the data applied 
bv B^na. Prof. Ap*e of the Victoria CoMtge, LashkoTp majmaSnfl ihal (be y™ 

mL 511 OT 512 (kc., A.D. 589 Of 590 vi* Vaidys. op. Hr., I, Vaid^ on the 

other hand. Uiink* that it must be ^aka Sl2 {Sunday, 4th June A,n. S90) u in tbe fctfUWf. 
1^., ^ka 511 Ovgdaii set in aficr the sunrise, cf. Vaidyo, op. elf-, I, PP- 41-2. 

’ J Dana. op. eir, p. 17S. 
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THE GURJARAS 

The origin of the Guijaras has not still emerged from the field of 
controversy. While on the one hand it is contended that they entered India 
along with the Hunas and were a branch of that race,* it is pointed out on the 
other that the Indian records clearly distinguish between these two peoples. 2 
It is also assumed from the place-names in the Punjab like Gujaranwala, 
Gujarat, Gujarakhand and the like, that their first settlements were in that 
province. This again is a gratuitous assumption, for the simple reason that 
there is no mention of this people as existing in the Punjab before the end 
of the sixth century, while it is known for a fact that in or about a.d. 550^ 
they had established their power in Rajputana. From Rajputana they may 
have extended their sway over a part of the Punjab where their memory still 
lingers in the above place-names.^ Thus the question of the origin of these 
interesting people has to be left as an open ope. 

The five Ghatiyala inscriptions of the Gurjara kings supply a long line 
of kings belonging to the Guijara dynasty extending over twelve generations. ^ 
Now taking twenty-five years for each generation, the total period of their 
rule would be three hundred years. The known date of Kakkuka is Samvat 918 
or A.D. 861 and that of his brother Bauka is Samvat 894 or a.d. 837, hence 
the founder Harichandra of this dynasty may be placed as stated by 
Dr. Majumdar in a.d. 550.^ One of these five inscriptions mentions that four 
sons of Harichandra built a rampart round the fort of Man^yapura which 

* Bom. Gaz., I, Pt. I, pp. 2-5; Bhandarkar, “ Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population,*’ 
/. A., XL, p. 7 ff; Bhandarkar, “Guijaras,” /. B. B. R. A. S., XXI, p. 405 ff; Forbes, 
Rdsa-Mala, I, p. 40; Smith, E. H. /., 428 ff; Hocmlc, /. R. A. 5., 1904; p. 639, 662; 1909, 
p. 53 ff. 

2 Bana, op. cit., p. 101, while enumerating the campaigns of Prabhdkaravardhana distin¬ 
guishes between the Hunas and the Gurjaras. Then again in the Badal pillar inscription of 
A.D. 925 (cf. Kielhom, “ The Badal Pillar Inscription of the time of Narayana P^a,” E. /., II, 
pp. 161, 165) the Hunas and Gun'aras are distinguished. Cf. Vaidya, op. cit., I, p. 83 ff; 
Ojh^ History of Rajputdnd, I, p. 151; Krishnaswamy Iyengar quoted in Majumdar*s “ The 
Guijara-Pratih^a, * J. D. L., X, p. 3; Munshi, The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, p. 4 ff. 

3 This date is amved at by the later Ghatiy^i inscription of the line, cf. Bhandarkar, 
“The Ghatiyala Inscriptions of Kakkuka, Sam. 918,” E. /., IX, p. Ill ff. and J. R. A. 5., 
1895, p. 513. 

^ Majumdar, “ The Guijara-Pratiharas.” J. D. L., X, p. 2. 

3 Ibid. 

6 ihid.^ p. 7 . Dr. Hocmle in his ^cle “ Some Problems of Ancient Indian History,” 
J. R. A. S.y 1905, p. 28 has made a mistake in calculating the period of rule of each genera¬ 
tion ^ taking less than twenty-five years. This point has been made dear by Majumdar in 
the above mentioned article. 
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was gained by their own prowess. This place can be identified as Mandor in 
the neighbourhood of which place the inscription was found.* The next mention 
of the Guijaras is in the Harsacharita, where Bana styles Prabhakarvar^ana 
as the ‘Gurjaraprajagara’2 which according to the conunentatory of Sariiketa, 
means one who deprived the Gurjaras of their sleep. We know that the two 
kingdoms were not very far from each other, and since Prabhakaryardhana 
foUowed an imperialistic policy, it is possible that he sought to bring them 
under his control. In about the middle of the seventh century the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang found them ruling from Bhinnamala in Rajputani, 
which may thus be ^aken to have been the capital of the Harichandra’s 
dynasty. 5 


Harichandra had a son called Dadda. Dr. Sankalia** agrees with 
Dr. Majumdar in identifying the latter, with Dadda I, the founder of the 
Broach branch of the Gurjara family.* Now there is no doubt that Dadda 
was the founder of this branch, since aU the inscriptions of his successors 
refer to him as their progenitor. But it is far from certain if it was in Da^da I s 
time that their capital came to be established at Broach or Nandipun*; for 
as to this we have so far the inconclusive evidence of a fragmentary inscription 
only. This is the Sankheda inscription of 346, i.e., a.d. 595-596.’ This plate 
contains neither the name of the donor nor the place from which it was issu^; 
but the donor is identified as Dadda I, the Guijara king on the ground that 
the writer is the Sandhivigrahika Aditya Bhogika. Now, it was only in ve^ 
small kingdoms that the two offices of Sandhivigrahika and Bhogika could 
have been held by one and the same person*; and the record may in consequence 
be taken to belong to Dadda I, within whose reign it actually f^s. Similar 
instances are met with in the Guijara grants of a later period. An instance 
in point are the Bagumra plates of Dadda II, where the rffimArfl. a post ^ost 
always held among the Maitrakas by a prince who is also a yuvaraja is held 
by a bhogika.’ Then again the characters of this grant closely resemble tiiose 
of another undoubted inscripUon of Sam. 391 and other pubhshed grajs of 
the family.*® It may, therefore,be taken tentaUvely that it was in Dadda Is 

1 Prog. Kept. Arch. Surv., fV. Circle, 1906-7, p. 30. 

2 B 4 na, op. cit., p. 101. 

3 Watters, op. at., U. p. 249; Beal. op. at., U. p. 270. 

Sankalia, The Archttology of Gujarat, p. 14. 

5 Majumdar, op. at., J. O. L., X, p. 10. 

dated ^D. 540-1, cf. Sten Konow. “ Sunao Kala Plates of Samgamasiinha. E. /.. X. p. 72. 

7 Dhni. “nuee Land43rants from Sankheda.” E. I., II. p. 19 ff. Acharya. op. ctt.. 
n, No. 109.’ 

8 Ibid, 

9 Buhler, “ Guijara Inscription ” (Bagumra Plates), I, A,, XVII, p. 200. 

10 Ibid, 
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line that Broach or rather Niindipiiri became the capital of the Gut^ras—an 
cveai which may have taken place in or about ajj. SSO. It is at tMi tiine that 
the Maitraka power had been weakened by the onslaughts of the Maiikhatis, * 
and patiiralJy they could not prevent the Gtniani advance towards the NarbadA. 
But the Guijara gjory was of short duration; for before long the Guijaras 
were caught up in the KaiachuH drive Ui the west coast. The territory under 
Da^^a was detached from the north province of flhinnamala* and he saved 
himself by acknowledging the paramoitnicy of the KalochurU/^ This is esla- 
blished by the fact that the Kalachuris made their grant of land in Barukachchha 
Vi^ya of their empire as Lite as a.d. 609-10.^ » 

Tn editing the Sorsavni plates Dr. Rielhorn has remarked that the 
eulogistic part of this inscription or of some similur Kalachuri grant was 
known to, and made use of byv the authors of the corresponding portions of 
the grants of the Guijara Dadda fU)^ Prasantarilga, of the (Kalachmi) year 
380 and 3&5* and of the (Gtijarut) ChaLukyar Vijayaraja^* of the (Kalachuri) 
year Ajid again *"if Dadda Prasantaraga had been preceded by other 

Guijara kings, a eulogist of his, in drawing up his prai^si most probably 
would have taken for his model some older Gurjara granb and would not 
have allowed himself to be inspired by a Ralachuri grant/" From which 
Dr. Rielhorn concludes that the Gurjaras were the underUirds of the 
Kalachuris. While I do not doubt the fact for quite other reasons^ I foci the 
argument of Kielhorn is weakened by his own admission that the inscriptions 
of the Ch^ukyas of Gujardt and those of the Maitrakos also show the same 
characteristics. Nor can 1 agree that the word * Ksr^na" in the Gurjara grant 
implies an invocation of the Kalachuri king Kp^nardja. For the purpose of 
proving the thesis of Ra^churiya stuceramty the laud gmnt made in the 
Bhurukachchha viiaya In die Sarsavani plates is more than sufhcienL 

1 Cf. Sec dunter a!i 11, 4. This u furlhci ckar from the fact that In an 

iaschnilcm dated a,o, 57J Dhamcim IT assumed The ride * Mahufija,* while la drt l*i*r 
Rrani dited A.n. 5RS'9 he stales hjmsdT ' Simania* only, iJiiw IndiCAtlnj^ thfl weataicBs of 
the Miu!mk& rule in the pArfod. 

2 Jlcm. Gaz.. I. 1^. 11, p. 315. Thai the wm m this time en^tEtd In a bitter 

itroggle ojpinxt the Kajachuru or ihdr fcudauiry NirihuilakA (itial the Sahlchedd pTalcs 
of the 8^De^alo^^J]Jihullll]caweIB from the ramp at NirEundipadraka,^ which 

H identified U-S NugjjarviidRp ^ hns from Dabhol, supports the hypothesis) h tvldeui from the 
KAyi plates of the Guijara kins thuJda II (cf. Achuya, imaripfitmit n/ Gulisrau 

U, p. 4 ff)p which while spaJetng of Dad4a 1, hb faUw, siEnidrantly observe that he " up¬ 
rooted the Nagas" who accmdiiiig lo I>r. Bhagw^tnlal Indraji may been liic same as 
the junslc tribe mJed by NjrihuUafcB (Cf. Bombay Gazfintet, I, Pi. 1* p. 115). 

3 Thli Is ckai from the Saisavaai plates qf Buddharija where Ihc piece of land panted 
WM in the Bhambachchha Vijayu, cf. Ktelhom, Samvni Phues of Buddbaitja, KL Sam. 

361.^-VI, p, 294 tr. 

^ Fleet, " Sanskrit and Otd Cuiulfcsc Inscripdoiw," L VTf 2411. 

il^lhom, *■ The Sunvani Pbies of ihe K^octuin kinji SuddiuthUa.'' £. 1 ., VI, 
299 IT. 
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To continue the history of the Guijaras, the Kalachuriya hegemony 
came to an end somewhere after a.d. 609-610. The Kalachuris were engaged 
in continuous warfare with the ruling family of theChalukyas* in the south of 
their dominions, and after a.d. 610 in the reign of Pulikeiin II the Gurjaras 
definitely passed under the suzerainty of the latter. 

I Fleet, “ Sanskrit and the Old Canerese Inscriptions,” (Nerur PI.), I. A., VII, p. 162; 
Fleet, “The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of MahgaleJa,” /. A., XIX, p. 19. 
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THE LATER GUPTAS OF MALAVA 

Mahasena Gupta of the later Guptas was undoubtedly the ruler of 
M^ava. This fact is supported by the fall of the Imperial Guptas and the 
gradual rise of the MaulAari dynasty at Magadha. * Even in the days of Harsa 
and a few years before the commencement of his reign direct control over 
Magadha was exercised not by the Guptas but by the rulers of the Maukhari 
line.2 In the Deo-Baranarka inscription of Jivitagupta II,^ which records the 
continuance of the grant of a village in South Bihar, a reference is made to 
Baladitya and after him to the Maukharis, Sarvavarman and Avantivarman— 
thus indicating absolute sovereignty of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman in 
Magadha, while the Gupta kings were ruling in MalavS.^ The stone inscrip¬ 
tions of the Maukharis which are generally found in the United Provinces 
(Bara Banki district, etc.) also prove the supremacy of the Maukharis over 
this part of the country.^ Professor Banerji^ has followed Dr. Fleets in his 
assumption that the Gupta kings mentioned in the Aphsad inscription,* were 
rulers of Magadha^ on the basis of a statement in the inscription that 
Mahasena Gupta vanquished a king of Assam (Susthitavarman)*® and that 
his glory was sung on the banks of Lauhitya. * * This according to him could 
not have happened unless Mahasenagupta had been ruling in Magadha. For 

1 The Maukharis were steadily but surely building up an empire at this time; cf. Pircs 
The Maukharis, p. 84. This is supported by iSvaravarman’s title ‘ Mah^ja * in the Asiragarh 
inscription, ‘ Ksitipati ’ in the Har^ inscription and ‘ Nn^ati ’ in the Jaunpur inscription. 
While Banasays, “at the head of all royal houses stand the Maukharis.” (Cf. Bana, op, cii,, 
p. 22.) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., C. /. /., Ill, p. 215 ff; Cunningham, A. S. I. R., XVI, pp. 68 and 73. 

^ Raychaudhuri, P. H. A. /., p. 493; Mookeiji, Har^a, pp. 60-7. Vaidya, op. cit., I, 
p. 35; Dandekar, op. cit., pp. 165-7; Ganguli, op. et loc. cit.; Mookerji, “ The Later Guptas 
of Magadha,” /. B. O. R. 5., XV, p. 251 ff; Raychaudhari, ” A Note on the Later Guptas,” 
J. B. O. R. S., XV, p. 651 ff.; Pires, op. cit., p. 84. 

5 Hamid, “ Niland^ Inscription,” The Monuments in Bihar and Orissa, p. 88, No. 17; 
Fleet, C. /. /., m, pp. 222, 227 and 229; Sastri, A. S. I. An. Rept., 1927-8, p. 139. 

6 Baneijit “ Later Guptas of Magadha,” J. B. O. R. S., XTV, p. 264. 

7 Fleet, C. I. /., Ill, Introduction, p. 14. 

8 Fleet, op. et loc. cit. (line 10). 

9 This view is also held by other scholars such as R. C. Majumdar, Outline of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, (1927), p. 537; and in his History of Bengal, pp. 55-7; Saletore, 
op. cit., p. 68. 

10 On the authority of Bana, Harfa Charita, p. 177, Nidhanpur Copper-plates of Bh^skara* 
varman and the N^anda Seal of BhSskaravarman Susthitavarman is accepted as a king of 
Kamanipa. Hoemle, J. R. A. S., 1904; and Dr. Mookeiji, op. cit., p. 25, f.n. 1, held that he 
belonged to the Maukhari line. Banexji proved this erroneous (J. B. O. R. S., XIV, p. 255). 
In spite of Mookeijfs arguments to the contrary (Ibid,XV, p. 252), it is generally and correctly 
held that Susthitavarman was a king of Kamanipa. 

11 Fleet, op. cit., C. I. /., Ill, pp. 203 and 206. 
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the banks of the Lauhitya, i.e., the Brahmaputra here means Assam—the 
country of Susthitavarman or perhaps the land along the Brahmaputra river. 
As regards this point Dr. Raychaudhari has observed that “ the way before 
him (Mahasenagupta) was prepared by his immediate predecessors: Kumara- 
gupta, his (Mahasenagupta’s) grandfather, pushed to Prayaga,' while 
Damodargupta, father of Mahasenagupta, claims to have “ broken up the 
proudly stepping array of mighty elephants belonging to the Mai^ans. 

But this argument of Dr. Raychaudhari will hardly convince any discernmg 
student. True, Damodargupta is said to have broken up “ the proudly stepping 
array of mighty elephants belonging to the Maukharis.” But his reign was 
not successful at aU. The inscription veils his defeat under a phraseology which 
suggests victory, whUe in reaUty the victory lay with Sarvavarman ; for the 
Gupta king as the record euphemisticaUy puts it, “ became unconsaous (and 
expired in the Eght).”’ Similarly we know that Mah^enagupta s reign w^ 
not a success either. The Kalachuris or the Katachuns, as we have ^a^y 
seen, defeated him and occupied Ujjain by a.d. 595,- and his two sons had to 
seek refuge at Thanesvara court. 

What seems a more reasonable answer to Professor Banerji’s argument 
is that the increasing power of Susthitavarman was a menace to all the northern 
powers.\he kings of Gauda of this period were feeble rulers^We know that 
^§anka began his reign as Mahasdmanta only. And possibly he and his 
immediate predecessors were Uving under the suzerainty 
and continued under his son Bhaskaravarman. This may be gathered from 
his Nidhanpura plates which were actuaUy issued from 
the fare of this increasing menace to their independence the Maukhans, tl^e 
Vardhanas and the Guptas must have buried their differences and jomed han^ 
rStrthe con^on eLmy. This is substantiated by the fact that whde the 
f^ly history is particular in its reference to the conflict they ha*! .'vith the 
Maukharis dJwn to the reign of Mahasenagupta, it is silent about this durmg 
the latter’s rule. The marriage of Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakarvardh^a, 
a grandson of the Gupta house of Malava, with Grahavannan was a culmma- 
tioTof this policy of friendship between the three north-western powers. 
There was no SSuy, therefore, for Mahasenagupta to march across Magadha. 
Su. 3= wy .!«. i. was .he kins of As^tha. -s^e a^. 

M.hSS.P^ was sung on .he bank of .he Lanh..^. he only 

1 Fleet, op, cit., C, /. /•» in* P- 

■ JSrrS 11 tit ■■ Tn, M.ekn.U .. 

Calcutta Review^ XXVI, p. 209; Pires, op, cit., p. « ♦* r r TV n 297 flf 

Bhistoirnt £ f.. m P. fS. ef- BhanScMTO Koie. op E«l, Hnlo., of Kamompp 
by Barua,” /. H. Q., X, PP- 594-5. 
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wants to say in the exaggerated language of the poets that the defeat brought 
home to the pieople of Assam the lesson that they should never again think of 
invasion.' As a result of the victory of these allied powers Susthitavarman was 
baulked of his ambition to impose his yoke on Magadha and Malava. The 
victory was, therefore, decisive only to this extent. For the power of Susthita¬ 
varman so far as eastern India was concerned continued undiminished 
throughout his reign and even during a part of the reign of his son Bhaskara- 
varman. Therefore, there is no contradiction between the information yielded 
by the Aphsad inscription regarding the defeat of Susthitavarman and the 
glorious panegyric on the part of Bana of the same ruler. 2 When Professor 
Mookeiji objects that Mahasenagupta could not have attacked an ally of 
Harsa,2 the king of Kamarupa,^ he forgets that Harsa was not a contemporary 
of Mahasenagupta, that the event under reference took place perhaps even 
before he was born; and that the Harsa-Bhaskarvarman alliance came about 
only after Harsa’s accession to the throne. 


Thus the fact that the later Guptas ruled in Malavd cannot be doubted. 
That there was a branch of the Gupta family ruling at Malavd had also been 
perceived by Professor Banerji.® But he, nevertheless, opposed the view that 
M^asenagupta was ruler only of Malava. Evidently he did not clear the 
point as to who were the rulers of that line. The existence of the Gupta kings 
of Malava is well testified to by Bana when he mentions the two sons of the 
king of Malava named Kumara-Gupta and Madbavagupta figuring as 
companions of Rajya and Harsa at the court of king Prabhakarvardhana. 
This IS supported by the Aphsad stone inscription which mentions a Madhava 
Gupta who was “wishing for the company of §ri Harsa,” on the basis of 
the wr^on characterisation that he was a companion of Harsa. From this 
inscription we know it for certain that Mahasenagupta was Madhavagupta’s 
father. Although the name of Madhavagupta is omitted by Bana it is supplied 
by the Aphsad inscription. Moreover, Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in 
Harsa’s time caUs Purnavarman the occupant of the Magadha throne, 
and does not say a word about Madhavagupta or his father. 2 The fact is, 
therefore apparent that it was only after Harsa’s death that Madhavagupta 
or his son Adityasena Gupta estabUshed the Gupta Une in Magadha. This is 
also borne out b y the Mdhju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa when it asserts that the later 

* Mookeiji, The Later Guptas of Magadha,” /. B, O, R, S., XV, p. 251 ff. 

2 Bana, op. cit., pp. 117, 217. 

3 Mookeiji, op. et loc. cit., p. 254. 

^ Bana, op. et loc. cit. 

loc ItihOsa, I, p. 105; cf. Mookeiji, op. et loc. cit. cf. Dandekar, op. et 


« Beal, op. cit., I, p. 218; Watters, op. cit., 11, p. 115. 
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Guptas became rulers of Magadba only from the time of Devagupta, the son 
of Aditya Gupta. * The author of this work is obviously mistaken in the earlier 
part of his statement in trying to connect these Guptas with the Gauda 
country, 2 but the point nevertheless is established that their rule began elsewhere 
than Magadha.3 

* Cf. Jayaswal, op. cit,^ p, 5S. 

2 We know from tbe statement of Hit^n Tsiang that the Boddhi tree was cut off by 
^Sanka at Buddha Gayi, hence it is clear that the place must be under him and not under 
the Guptas as stated by the Man}u^tri*M'^a^Kalpa, 

3 Even at the time of the Sir pur stone inscription of Mafiaiiva Gupta, memory of Varmas 
at Magadha was not forgotten as the Maukhari supremacy over this country is hinted in 
this inscription, Hkalal, Sirpur Inscription of the time of MahaSiva Gupta,” /,, XT, 
p. 89. 






APPENDIX D 

A NOTE ON THE GADDEMANE VIRAGAL* 

“ While iSlladitya, the light of the quarters, the most powerful and a 
thorn in the way of the bravest, ascended the throne of his empire, Pettani 
Satyanka, a brave soldier capable of destroying enemies in the battlefield, 
pierced through the thick of the battle with the brave Be^ra Raya, so as to 
cause frightfulness to Mahendra and reached the abode of Svarga. Whoever 
preserves the field of crops (gifted to his relations), attains good and he who 
removes it will be guilty of five great sins.”* 

On a stone set up in the jungle near the village Gaddemane of Sagar 
Hobli there is mention of one ^Iladitya who, as given above, is described as 
“ the light of the quarters, the most powerful, and a thorn in the way of the 
bravest ” and that “ (he) ascended the throne of his empire.” This ^iladitya 
can be no other than the Valabhi prince who is described as ruling over the 
lands near the Vindhyas. The inscription does not supply any clue to ascertain 
who this ^iladitya was. However, the above description leads one to suppose 
that he was one of the rulers of the Maitraka dynasty, in whose records this 
name is found very often. Now the next question arises as to which of the 
seven kings of this name this ^iladitya was. From the description recorded 
in the Maitraka grants we know that it was only Derabhatta’s son who is 
described as having conquered and ruled over the southern part of the Valabhi 
kingdom. It seems likely that after the death of PulikeSin, when the Ch^ukya 
empire in the Deccan became practically a Pallava province, ^iladitya may 
have led a predatory excursion into this territory and came into conflict with 
the Pallavas. He was met by Mahendravarma and in the course of the fight 
he may have lost one of his commanders in whose memory the Gaddamane 
Viragai was set up. This ^Iladitya, as we have seen above, was a contemporary 
of Dharasena IV, and may have ruled conjointly with him, the part of the 
Maitraka territory entrusted to his care being the territory which had been 
annexed to their kingdom by his father. 

Their antagonist mentioned under the name of Mahendra seems to be 
their Pallava contemporary Mahendravarman II. ^ 

This ^iladitya of the Viragai was first identified by ^rikantha ^stri^ 
with Harsavardhana of Kanauj on the ground of the existence of a couplet in 
Sanskrit'*: 

“ Bhupal^ Saiibbaskaranvayabbuvah ke nam nasadit^/ 

Bhartaram punar ekameva hi bhuvastva devam manyi mahe/ 

Yenahgam parimrsya Kuntalamatha krsya vyudasya yatam/ 

Co{ain prapya ca madbyadelamadhuna kincySm karah p3titah//” 

1 My. Ar. Dept., (1923), p. 83. 

2 Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 65. 

3 ^tri, J. R. A. S. (1926), p. 487. 

4 Ibid. 
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Tbts« lines are $uppQsed lo have been written by a called M^yura, 
who is taken to be the fathcr-in-bw of BfinaJ In this couplet^ it is said that 
Harsa conquered thcChola, Dravida and KamataJea countries. The evidence of 
the couplet written by an uncertain duthnr cannot he Uikcn -seriously. Secondly^ 
in the absence of any other confirmatory evidence^, this can only be regarded 
as praise in the conventional exaggerated style and without any reference 
to bistcnical accuracy. As regards the identification of this SiUditya of the 
Viragal with Harsjj. neither Mr. ^stri nor Mr. Ray, who ha$ Followed him, 
quoted the important e!au&e of liie Viragal. They have besides wrongly iniierted 
the phrase when Har sia came coiiquerjng, and Maliendra fled in fear ” where 
it should have " w^hile Sil^ditya^ the light of the quarters, the most powerful, 

^ . ascended tJie thxonc of liis empire.'^ From this it would follow that Harsa 

invaded I be Dcccnn imrnediatcly on his accessian. Blit this is a fact about which 
both B3na ond Hiuen Tsiang are silent^ when they w^ould have certainly made 
much of it had ^uch a thing ever taken placc^ specially in view of the bier 
defeat of Harsa. Furthermore, as wc have already seen, Harsa could nut have 
ventutftl out of his kingdom at a time when he w^as still contending with a 
mortal enemy next door, the Gouda king Sa^anka. He could^ of course, have 
come down to the south during the period that followed the death of 
FulikeSin, i.e,, between a.d. 642 and 64g But then the fact memioned m the 
inscription goes counter to thi^ huppusition^ viz., that the invasion took place 
soon after the aoccsston of the biBditya menlionetl in the Viragal. 

As regards this Siladitya's idcnliftcation with the Chillukya prince 
^ibditya SrayaKraya {grandson Of Puiikcsin n). it may be noted that 
Dr^ Majunidar does not give any reason beyond stating that constant hostility 
was going on between the PalJavas and the Chalnkyas as in the soutb.^ Mure- 
over, the description in the Viragal, viz, " when iiladitya ascencied the throne 
of his empircT -.. etc,/' goes directly against this IdenUlicaiion^ for the simple 
reason that this fiiladitya had no throne to &ipei^k oft leave alone a throne 
of the empire,'" He was a mere officer of the Chalukyas, who bore the title of 
Yuvorfija, possibly because he belonged to the royal family^ not because he 
was the heir-apparcni, 4is the known facts about Chllukya history amply 
testify. 

Lastly, Dr. B. A. Saletoie, while he is currect in his observation that 
he wa.s a Valabhi king, trips when he says that “ this was Derabhaifa also 
called SlJaditya^’J for Dcrabbat^ as h well known from the Valabhi inscrip¬ 
tions was never called Slladitya. This Slladilya was his sou, who like him 
may have ruled coojoiDtly with his cousini the Vabbhl king^ and is described 
as the lord of ihe Vindhya Mountains. 

1 Riy, ** Harffl £i!aditya; A mIsKi study,** Z H. Q., Itl, 7fi9 

2 Mjoumdar, " Exteni of Haruvaidhana^s Empire/ /. if. j2-f V, p. 235. 

^ SakUjm, ” in KuffldKika," J. M. 5., XXll, p, I3L 

lU 




APPENDIX E 

NOTE TO CHAPTER ON SILADITYA V 


That the capital oT the Curjani'rnitihSia waj IJ^ain la doubted by 
Mr. Shamia iia his article on '* The Original Capital of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj" {<4. B. O. /?., XVill, p. 196). He thinks Jalor tvas the capital of the 
early Praiihara rulers. '* Tf VatHaraja and Avanipati were identi'eal," he argues, 
“ there would be no need to use the two words * Bhubna ’ and ‘ Nrpa ’ in 
juxtaposition''; the conclusion, therefore, follows that they were used to 
show that Jinasena regarded the two OS diflerenl persons. But tliis argument 
of Mr. Shartna is not convincing. It may be for the sake of metre 
that Such words an: employed- Then again the word * Gurjare^a ' cannot 
be taken as the king of the present province of Gujarat os Mr. Sharma 
believes.' At this time it only meant the lord of the Cuijam tribe. For W'e 
know that Gujarat was not then known by this name. And it wm only in the 
later period that we find the earliest mention of Gujoratra bhuini as given in 
the Daulaipur Copper-plate inscription,: possibly in conformity to the age 
long practice, whereby after a dynasty was overthrown ibe country over which 
it had ruled was named after it—Kadamba-Mandala, Sendraka-Vi^aya. 
NalavMivi^ya being instances in point. Lastly, the writer has quoted a short 
extract from Uddyutana Sun's Kuvoi&yamSliif a ^vetambor Join a work in 
which it is stated that it wos cohtposcd while its author was staying in alcmple 
of Rsabbadeva at Jivalipura (modem Jalor), W'htch was at the time ruled by 
the redoubtable Ra^hastin VaisarSja,^ We may grant the identification of the 
latter with the Vatsaraja meatloned in the Jaina Harivoiiisa Parana. Tl must, 
howes'er, be pointed out that the reference to Jivalipura in these lines nowhere 
indicates that it was the capital of Vatsariija. All that we gather therefrom is 
that the place was included In the kingdom of V&tsaraja.-t 

ttt * Praiihfiia* undoubtedly belunged lo Uw Gtirjam tribe as proved by Dr. Mijumdar 
The Giir>ar.i Pruliham," J. D. L., X. p, I IT) on ihc evideiKe of ibe Rigor InscnpLions. 

a Klelhont, “ Dniiljitpuni Place* of Bhojed^a I." £1 /., V, p. 211 ff, 

* Cf. Gnndhi'i iniTodiiciiDn lo the Ap<M>rQ>nm KavyiHravi, pp. 89.93 ((j, ly 5 «r^). 

4 Sharma iari. ciV.) believed dial the " Guriara-PmlMia ” I* ihc term used to show 
nut the Frailtara funiity ruled over Oujurlt. But Uk argument* of Dr. ffiiandarkar. Dr Fteei, 
E^ttiak and Peierson in favour of the Gurjara origin of the Pratihiiia are mon: ctmviodni, 
or ai the most it may lie. a* Mr. Munahi top. cfr.) and Dr. Conguli (/ ff O X, 337 01 J> 
Wie™. they were t>maaUy ihe lords of ihcGiirjiiimdefci whkb was diBerwi from the pir«ot 


APPENDIX F 


DATE OF aARSA^PlTLIKESlN WAR 

C V. vaidya,^ Ray.^ AJtckar,^ Sankali^i,< R, C- Farikhp^ are &mong 
the scholar:! who hold that it was Dhrtjvasena II that was defeated by Harsa. 
Contrary (o this opinion the late Dr. BhagwanliiJ Indraji^ held the view that 
the oondicl between Valabhi and Harsa took place iWthe reiirT of Dharasena 
JV for the reason that DhnJvasejja JI was Harsa's son-in-Taw. This"irgujcneiit 
is elaborated by Mr, fC Ch anoDadkva.^ He bases his opinion atnon^ uLhCjfS 
on the sOenee of Hlucn Tsiang regarding this war between Valnbhi and Kanauj, 
and the fact that in the known grants of Dadda il wliich range froni am. 629- 
no mention is made of this imporiaiit event. Taking this argument tirstp 
it must be observed that the boast of Jayabhatta that his ancestor Dadda 
gave shelter to ihe king of Valabhi^ has to be taken with great fcservaiion. 
It has been pointed out above that as compared with Valabhip Broach was a 
very feeble power, hardly in a position to render any help worth meotioning, 
i+e., help which would have made a difference to the receiver* * therefore^ 
the fact was not recorded among the achievements tjf Dadda, it was very 
probably because the latter realised the absurdity of such a mention. But the 
fact is undoubted that Ohruvasena did betake himself to the court of Broach, 
after his kingdom was ovemio by Harsa, a druumstance easily understandable 
since was bis rdlow-feudaiory under Pulike^in 11. It is vciy' likely diat 

from Broach he sent appeals for help to bis overlord. Presumably this simple 
fact served as a basis for the later asxuunt of tlie Navasari plates, magnified 
out of ail proportion in the course of seven decades. In this connection Dr. 
AJtekar has rightly observed that ''it is quite probable that the credit claimed 
by (for?) H bav'c really belonged to Pulikeiin whose feudatory 

he probably waSp”* and he has given instances to show how feudatories appro¬ 
priated for themselves the achieveoieRts of their suzerains. But the silence of 
Hiuen Tsiang regarding this incident i^ not very dilhculL to expiatn. The 
silence of this Chinese pilgrim could not be given groat importance, as wc are 
told that he was not a good observer, a careful investigator or a ^atiHfactory 
recorder, and subsequently he left very much tmtold which he would have 
done well to However, it can also be argued that this reticence was a 

I Vftidya, Misitfry of /H/viu /ikSw, Veil 1, pp. 242-J. 

3 “The Maitrakas of Volabhir L 7f. fi., IV, p. 464. 

^ Date pf Har$a-PLilik«Ein War,” A. O. M. XJtl, p. 304. 

* Archsr^fp^y iff p. 17, 

5 ** His-toHcal Inlroduction*^" p. Uiv, 

* JiOfTdKiy CorrNCTv, p. 116 . 

^ The Dnk gf Har^iJ-Pulikelin W'ar,” PtvccctUff^ of fAe ^rd Iftdiofi Nisiory CongFtss^ 
Pp. 5!l6-600. 

* Altckair, Date of Hirrs^i-Fulikeiin W&rf B. D* B. Xlli, p, 304. 

* W'aiters, On Tiwa I, p. 15- 
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deliberate attetnpl on tlic part of the pilgrim to save the face of the son-iji-law 
of Hai^a, the grai protagonist of Buddhism, whtise proceeding in changing 
suzerains in the manner he did, was not honourable, and who was thereby, 
according to the accepted standard of conduct, guilty of disloyalty to his 
liegfr-lord. Despite his efforts Miuen Tsiang betrays his cun tempi for the man 
in his estimate of Dhruvasena's personality- It will be agreed that the e^pfos- 
sions a man of hasty icmper and shallow views,” are no cotnpUments. The 
other arguments of Chattopadbya, being closely linked with these two, stand 
or fail with them and, therefore, need not be discussed. In a recent publication,^ 
R. N. Saletore has likewise taken the defeated Valabhi king to be Dharasena 
rv, but has blundered palpably in assigning reasons for the opinion- He writes, 
*' Harsa apparently commenced liis career of conquest in a.d. 60b and must 
have completed it by a.d. 612 when he was defeated decisively by PoUkeiin U, 
The only Maitraka ruler who can be placed within this period is not neocssarily 
Dhnivascna II. Balfiditya. whose known date is G,E. 310 (a.d. 630), but rather 
his son and successor Dharasena IV, whose known dates are (g)5. 326, 328 
and 330- Dliaraseaa IV, obviously a name misheard by Yuan Chwaag as 
Dhruvabhafa, must have been the king whom Dad^a II sheltered ^ter his 
defeat by Harsa." We regret to say that in arriving at these coaclusions. the 
writer has failed to take note of the research done on these subjects* * in recent 
years. Firstly, Harija's career of conquest, as has been demonstrated above, 
started not in a.d. 606 but in c. a.d. 612, as ... Watters shrewdly guessed.^ 
Secondly, his campaigns can by no means be compressed within the first sbt 
years Of his rule, an inference based upon the wrong reading of the passage 
in Hiuen Tsiang by Watters,^ Then again, the MoiUaka king whose rule 
coincide with this period A.D. 606-612 is neither Dhruvaseoa II nor his sno 
Uharasena rv as Saletore would have us believe, but their ancealor Siladitya I, 

I Ufe in zh< <iupio p* 74. 

^ Cf. Trip^lllip ANcutf on a rcmirk of Vuisn Chwan^/^ /. ff. Q., VUl, p. liS-Jn; 
AlCckni:^ pp- dtr 

1 Wattos, On Yum Chw^rig, I, p, ?47. 

* Cf. Tripfttlii ofi. H foe. dJ- 
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‘VAJRATA’ OR TUE ‘VA* 

OF 

THE MA.\JU-SBl-MLT^.KALPA 

1q a fcccni article on “Vajniia" Dr. N. Venkaiafamanayya’ tries to 
identify the Vajrata of the Kastrakuta irgtirds uith a king niciUioncd in the 
whose name is said lohavc eortimcnccd with the sylla¬ 
ble * Va ' Dr. Verkataramanayya rightly contends that the name Vajrata 
is a personal name, and that it is not found among the mlcni of any of the 
four South Indian dynasties, viz., Kanci- Sa, the Kerala-NarSdipa, the 
Cola and the Pindya, “ piaccd in Juatnposition " to him. 

He mainiuins that the ChSlukyas came intocoaHici With the north Indian 
powers on three different occasions, viz., (trl Mangalesa with the Kabchuri 
King Btiddliaraja,^ (h) Fulike^in tf, with iri Harsa of Kanauj,'' {c) and lastly, 
Vinayaditya. who assisted by his son Vijayadilya, conducted a campaign into 
north India during the reign of Vikramadiiya himself,* Dr, Venkataramanayya 
further says that Vajrata must have been us great and powert^l a king as 
Srl-Hafsa in as much as his name was considered worthy to be placed with 
that of the latter, and that he may have flourished subsequent to the time of 
Har^'—an inference suggested by the circumstance that in the record, his 
name is meiitlDned after that of Harsa. Hence he concludes that the conflict 
between the Chatukyas and Vajrala must have taken place after the death of 
Harsa and, therefore, on the third and the last occasion when they had to 
deal with a north ladiuil power, i.e., under Vikinmadity^. Consequently, the 
defeat Teferred to in the Nerur plates is the defeat inflicted on Vajrata : 

“ IHis dear son) Vinayaditya—Satyfliraya. the favourite of the world:— 
who was possessed of the patidhyaja and all the other mighty inslgnm of supreme 
dominion w-hich he had acquired by crushing the lord of nil die region of the 
north ■ —(VijayBditya), (who), his grandfather having been victorious in 
the region of the south, uprooted the thicket of the thorn brushes which was 
the assemblage of his foes, (in that direction) ; who. following the avocation 
of war even in front of his father who was desirous of conquering the re^on 
of the north, had the edge of his Sword worn away by spUiiing open the 

r Dr, Vettkataramanajya, Varela", f' C- XX. No, 2, p, ISi fT. (1944). 

2 Jayaswal, Ait ImptrkJ HSitory p « (S. fi4g}, 6fr67, 

* Fleet, "The MahMuu Pillar lAKriplion of MahgakSa,’' /. A., XLK, p. 19, 

4 Kjelbom, " Aiiisk injcripHen of Puliltrfin H, £ /., VI, p, g, 
a Fleet, “Sanskrit and Old CtBHrese [nwipliom (The Nerur Platea)," /. A., K, 
P- m ([. 
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foreheads of the elephants of his foes, who was in the foremost rank in all 
battles, who was flavoured with the quality of excellent impetuosity.”* 

The Nerur plates, however, for some unknown reason, do not disclose 
the name of the vanquished monarch, but rest content with calling him a 
Sakal-dttara-ddhipatiy the paramount sovereign of northern India. Dr. 
Venkataramanayya assigns a.d. 674 for his defeat,^ as the north Indian expedi¬ 
tion under Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya was conducted during Vikramaditya’s 
conquest of the southern reign, which took place in the same year as recorded 
by the Gadval plates. ^ 

Now with reference to the conjecture of Dr. Venkataramanayya that 
Vajrata is the same as the monarch ‘ Va’ mentioned in the Mdhju-^r'UMula- 
KalpOy it must be observed that if he accepts, as he seems to do, the identifica¬ 
tion of Dha (^) his immediate predecessor, with Dharasena IV of the 
Maitraka dynasty, ‘ Va ’ does not correspond to the first syllable of the name 
of the successor of Dharasena, viz., Dhruvasena III. Nor is any ruler of this 
name, viz., Vajrata, known among the successors of Dharasena IV. But it 
is possible to argue that either Dhruvasena III or one of this successors may 
have borne another name which began with the syllable ‘ Va ’ just as Khara- 
graha who is called Chapala in the same Buddhist work.'* Here an objection 
may be raised against K. P. Jayaswal’s interpretation of the passage in the 
Mmju-^ri-Mula-Kalpa^ in connection with the syllables ‘ Dha ’ and ‘ Va ’ as 
referring to the rulers of the Maitraka line. Firstly, why should the name of 
Rajyavardhana be introduced so abruptly in discussing the later Gupta 
chronology, while the change of dynasty is not indicated in the passage ? Then 
again, why should Rajyavardhana’s name alone be given in full, while the 
rulers in the preceding as well as in the following verses are referred to with 
the first syllable of their names only? The inconsistency of style causes one 
to doubt the correctness of the meaning given by Jayaswal to the word 
‘ rajyavardhana ’ as used in the context. We have no definite proof to say 
that the line of the Guptas became extinct with Vajra (i.e., ‘ Va’ of the Mdhju- 
^rhMula-Kalpa), the son of Bhanugupta, and hence there is no reason to 
assume that Rajyavardhana’s name is inserted as their successor. True, Hiuen 
Tsiang stops with the name of Vajra, but he does not say that the latter was 

1 Fkct. “ Sansimt and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” /. A.y IX, pp. 127-128. 

2 Hultzsch, ” Gadva Plates of Vikramaditya I, aj>. 674,” E. /., X, p. 102 ff. 

3 Venkataramanayya, art. cit. 

^ Jayaswal, op. cit.y p. 24. 

5 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India^ p. 66. 
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the last ruler of the dynasty. He actually mentions one more king after Vajra 
though he does not specify his name.' Moreover, it is well known that the 
Chinese pilgrim included in his list the names of those kings only who had 
constructed Viharas at Nalanda. But the most surprising thing of all if 
Jayaswal’s interpretation of the passage be accepted, would be the omission 
in the Mdhju-Sr'i-Mula-Kalpa of the more important ruler Harsa while 
mentioning the less important Rajyavardhana. 


These difficulties created by Jayaswal’s rendering will be settled if the 
passage in question be interpreted as^: 

“ His (Pa’s) younger brother ‘ Va ’ will solemnly become a king for three 
years and one, and he will expand the limits of his kingdom; and even though 
both (Pa and Va) were young they died being attacked with acute faints and 
both attained Yaksahood,” instead of : “ After ‘ P ’, ‘ Bh ’ became king for 
3 years. His (Pa’s) younger brother (or descendant) V (Vajra) solemnly become 
a king, he ruled for 3 years,” and “ Rajyavardhana will be king for I year. 
Both these kings (V and Rajavardhana) had sudden and unnatural ending,” 
as translated by Jayaswal.^ 


Thus if the above interpretation is accepted and the Puspabhuti dynasty 
dropped from the context, the question of ‘ Dha ’ or Va succeeding Rajya¬ 
vardhana or Har^, will not arise. And in this case the kings^ represented by 
these syllables will not refer to the Maitraka dynasty. Even as it is, Dharasena 
rv cannot be taken to be the descendant of Rajyavardhana, the brother of his 
supposed grandfather Harsa. Finally, the respective attributes of these two 
rulers ‘ Dha ’ and ‘ Va ’ if they are regarded as Maitrakas do not correspond 
to the known history of Dharasena IV and his successor Dhruvasena III. 
For according to the Mdhju-^ri-Mula-Kalpa ‘ Dha ’ who is not referred to 
by any biruda was less powerful than ‘ Va’ who “ will be ruler over the whole 
country an All-India Emperor (Sarva-bhumika-bhupat!).”-* * While according 
to the authentic history of the Maitrakas it was the other way about, viz., 
Dharasena IV was a Chakravati ruler and Dhruvasena III was only a 
Maharaja.^ 


» Beal. Ufe of Hiuen Tsiang. p. IH; Walters, On Yuan Chwang, O. p. 165; Beal. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, p. 170. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. H. G. Shastri for the above translation of the foUowtng passage: 

ajsi fSiin ' 


3 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 66 that the word ^yavardhana ’ taken 
as an adjective instead of a noun explains the difficulties presented above. 

* Jayaswal, he. cit. , . , _ 

s Fleet, “ Alina Copper-plate Grant of ^Udditya Vn,” C. /. /., IH, p. 171 ff. 
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Finally Dr. Venkataramanayya, for all his theorizing about Vajrata 
seems to be ignorant about the important fact that Vajrata is mentioned in 
the Nasik plates (20th March 666) of the Chalukya prince Dharairaya- 
Jayasirhhavarman. According to this inscription Jayasimha, with his bright- 
tipped arrows, defeated and exterminated the whole army of Vajjada in the 
country between the Mahi and the Narmada. * And Prof. Mirashi seems to be 
right in his suggestion that Vajjada “ is clearly a corrupt form of some Sanskrit 
name like Vajrata or Vajrabhata ” and that though the Rastrakuta records 
name him as Vajrate, “ they belonged to a much later age.”^ But it is clear 
that Vajrata was in some way related to the Maitrakas for the simple reason 
that the territory in which he met his defeat, is contiguous to, nay partly 
included in the Maitraka dominions. And the defeat, therefore, must have 
taken place not in a.d. 674 as Dr. Venkataramanayya suggests, but some 
time before a.d. 666 when the Nasik plates of the Chalukya prince 
Dharairaya-Jayasiinha were issued. 

1 Khare, “The Nasik Plates of Jayasimha,** Sources of the Medueval History of the 
Deccan^ 1, p. 8 ff. (lines 9-13). 

2 Mirashi, “ New Light on the Medisval History of Gujarat,” AcHrya-PufpShiali Volume, 
p.58. 
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CHAPTER I 


SOCIETY 


Tut liistory of VaiabliJpum and sp^ially the history of the Maiimkas 
nvould be incompleic^ if some mention h not pxade of the life of the people 
in the social, oconoiriic and rdigioiis spheres. To understnnd this^ it is very 
essential to give n brief sketch of the insiiiutions that formetl the basis of social 

Ufe. 


The caste system ever strong and rigid in Jndia formed the basis of society, 
which was divided iniu four mflin cssics, viz., Br^Junsna, KsutTiyu, VaiSya 
and SQdni.' The caste system as it prevailed in the Maitraka period is thus 
described by Iliucn Tsiang; "There are four orders of hereditary dan disiinfr 
lions. The first is that of the Bralunins or ‘purely living*: these k^p their 
principles and live continenUy, slricdy observing ceremonial parity. The 
second order is that of the K^triyas, the race of kings, this order has held 
sovereignty for jiuiny generations, and its aims ore benevolence and mer^. 
The third Older is that of the Vaiiyas or class of traders, who barter Mmntodj- 
ties, and pursue gain for and near. The fourth class is that of the SBdms or 
agriculturists; these toil at cultivating the soil and are industnous at sowing 
and reaping. These four castes form classes of various degrees of ceremonial 
purity."! Ji regarded as the bound™ duty of the rulers to set to the projw 
working of the caste system, so that the duties assigned to each caste iMy ^ 
carried out by the members of that caste without being mierrcred ^ 

the members of other castes. Accordingly the Maitraka records s^ak of thaf 
moitaichs as having “ properly regulated the practices of the dmcteni castes 
and stages of life.”^ 


Of these four castes the Brfihmanas stood at the head of alh w-cre 
highly respected and were as a rule more Icamcd than (he rest of the society. 
The Smrtis laid down as a matter of principle that it w w the duty of a lung 
lo support the Sr&nfyas (i,c.. learned Brahmanas).* and m the Dhannasastras 
great importance was attached to gifts of permanent churarter to the 

Brahmanas which were termed iitidatws or gifts of great value.* Th^ were 
made oa auspicious occasions such as the first day of cac (i,e.. 

Sun's passage to the north or south) the day when an ec p.re o „T|!!*'thc 
rtwon occurred, a new moon day or amSviisya, a saddjiia, etc, Na y 


h a- 31 


I Arthoiastra, t. Oi. Ill, pp. 6-7; Munx. Oi. I, PP- 

* Waters, oi raan f. p. 168: Beal, fluiitt/rr ^ l6r ITivW. 


I'h'lafi. ftp. rii,. p. 1*5- TTiis ii •mH with special reference lo Khnr:.gralai II. 


* Yq^naralkya, HI, 4M. 

* K«nc. pp. rfr.. II. PP. 837-Sa- Thai dw 
crittiuwttto, lOOrtBonr and 100 

* Katie, ftp. ri/-,, p, *51 


attribuled m ih* o'" ^ 
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Maitraka kings paid due respect to the Brahmanas. They rewarded them with 
grants of land, and even assignments on the state revenue.* For instance, it 
is recorded of Dharasena IT that for the purpose of increasing the religious 
merit of his parents, and that he himself might reap the reward of good action, 
he made a grant to the Brahmana Rudrabhuti, consisting of pieces of land 
in several villages, irrigation wells, and certain taxes including the right to 
forced labour. 2 In return for these privileges and exemptions, which they 
enjoyed, the Brahmanas were expected to discharge certain duties to the 
state. In the law books these duties are stated as study and teaching of the 
Vedas as well as profane learning, and also performance of religious rites. ^ 
These rites were usually the five MahdyajhaSy^ viz., the Bhuta-yajnay the 
Manusyayajfia, the Pitryajhay the Daiva-yajfia and the Brahmayajna,^ The 
main items of expense incurred in performing these Mahayajnas and which 
have been enumerated in the Maitraka records are baliy charUy xaiivadevay^ 
agnihotra and atithU Bali evidently represented irdddha (i.e., where rice- 
balls, etc., are offered to the Manes) offered in the Bhutayajna^ \ aiithi was 
associated with the Manusyayajha which consisted in honouring guests^; 
Vaiivadeva was connected with the Daivayajha at which hdma was offered 
to all the gods (visvedevah); Cham was presumably the oblation of rice offered 
in the pitryajhay which according to the texts may partake of tarpanOy irdddha 
or ball to the manes' 0 ; while the study of the vedas which the Brahmanas were 
required to pursue, in itself amounted to a sacrifice which was termed 
Brahmayajhay (i.e., svddhydya or one’s own study).'' The agnihotra was a daily 
observance to be performed with the offerings of cow’s milk to agni and 
prajapati. Though not included in the five Mahayajnas, the morning hdma 
was an indispensable preliminary, which had to be performed before the 
commencement of any of the five rites. But it was not all the Brahmanas that 
were entitled to this state bounty. For according to Manu and others, a 

1 The system of giving regular grants to the Brahmanas was started by the Guptas and 
the Traikutakas. We are told that Chakrap^ita, a Gupta officer, before commencing 
to repair the dam of the Sudariana lake, first gave a gift to the Brahmanas. Cf. Fleet, op. 
cit.y pp. 56-65. 

2 Fleet, C. /. /., Ill, p. 170; Acharya, op. cit.y I, Nos. 80, 84, 21, 42, etc. Instances of this 
kind may be multiplied. 

3 A/flw/, I, 88-91; X, 74-80; YaJ.y 1, 118-119; cf. Kane, op. cit.y II, Pt. I, Ch. 3. 

4 Fleet, op. cit.y III, p. 170; Buhler, op. cit.y VI, p. 16; Acharya, op. cit.y I, Nos. 21, 
42, 80, 84, etc. The Paikhamahiyajnas were the daily observances prescribed from very 
early times, the earliest reference being found in the iatapatha BrahmanOy XI, 5, 6, 7. 

3 Kane, History of DharmasastrOy I, p. 6%. 

6 Fleet, op. et loc. cit; Buhler, op. et toe. cit. 

7 The VaiSvadeva is also called a midday sandhyS in the Dharmasindhuy 111, p. 299. 

* Kane, op. ci7., I, p. 698. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Manuy III, 70. 

* I Kane, op. cit., I, p. 696. 
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Brahmana who is like a cat or a hypocrite or one who does not know the 
Vedas, is unfit for receiving a grant.* * Nor were the Brahmanas concerned with 
religious duties alone. There were, besides, other learned avocations which \ 
they could follow. Some of them were physicians, ^ others astrologers,^ while J 
the most learned were appointed to ministerial and other administrative oflSces.^ 
But as a rule they took no part in the industrial life of the country and lived 
as non-economic men concerned, for the most part, with spiritual and literary 
matters, and it was to their care that the inteUectual life of the country was 
committed. But the Brahmanas on occasions, also took to the profession of 
arms, and when successful even founded kingdoms. ^ An instance in point is 
the Brahmana king of Ujjaini mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang,^ another is that 
of Harischandra, the first known king of the Gurjaradesa.^ But such Brahmanas 
usuaUy merged in the Ksatriya caste by freely marrying into the existing 
Ksatriya ruling houses. 


There were several gotrasjamong the Brahmanas, the following being the 
most commonly met with in the Maitraka records. Sandilya-gotra, Vajagana 
gotra,’ Dronayana-gotra,*o Sunaka-gotra,* * Jabala-g5tra,* 2 Kapistala-gotra, 
Areya-gotra’ * ^ Kairadi-gotra, * ^ Tapasa-gotra, * ^ Traiv^ainbaya-go tra, 

Vatsa-g5tra,*8 Bharagava-gotra,*^ Aupasvati.gotra,2o Bhardwaja-gotra, 

Kasyapa-gotra,22 Kausaravasa.gotra,2 3 Kaubika.gotra,24 Andarsam-gotra,^^ 


1 Manu, 4, 193, 200; Vrddha Gauiania. HI, pp. 508-509; cf. Kane, op. ri7.. II, pp. 845^. 

2 Bana, op. cit., p. 109. 

J iaWcr. “Further Valabhi Grants.” /. A.. VI. p. 9 ; Ojha. “ Vadnagar PraSasti.” 
E- I. p. 293. 

5 Munshi. The Glory that wot Gurjaradesa, p. n. 

6 Beal. op. Cl/.. II, p. 271. _ pp 4.9. 1395 516 .^; cf. Munshi, 

7 Hoemle, “Pratihara Banka,’ J. R- A. S., i«!w, pp. f-:», 

op. cit., Pt. Ill, p. 36. 

* Acharya, op. cit.^ I, Nos. 17, 43, 44, 88 . 

9 Ibid., No. 18. 

10 Ibid., No. 19, 1. A., V, p. 204. 

J. B. B. R. A. S., (N. S.), I. p. 51. 

14 Ibid., No. 24. . . ^ / J VIII n 305 

•5 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old Canarcse ° .1, 

»« Diskalkar, /. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 305; /. B. A. S.. VII, ^ 

17 Fleet, “ Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscnpuon^ \^ .'c / '/ III d 170 

■« Fleet; op. at.. XIII. p. 160 ; J. B. B. R. A. S.. I. p. 73. C. /. III. P- 170. 

19 Acharya, op. eit.. Nos. 25, 38. 

70 Ibid., No. 26. 

21 Ibid., Nos. 29, 55, 64. 74, 77. 

22 Ibid.. No. 39. 

23 Ibid. 

2* Ibid.. Nos. 42, 50, 68. 81. 92. 

23 Ibid.. No. 58; Gadre, J. U. B., m. p. 187. 
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VQjasancyi'KJnavya-^traJ Sarklcajaksi-goua,= Daunuvaya-golni,i G&rgya- 
gotrfi,* Parasara-gotra^, eic. These BraJimairias. acconfing as the gotra* 
■jid the branch to which they belonged, studied some particubr Samhita of 
a Veda. Most of them studied the Bahvrch Samhitfl of the Rgveda. ihc 
MiiilriyaTiika Sauihita of the KtsM-Yajurvcda, Madhandina-vajasaneyl 
Samhita of the Sukla-Yajurveda, Kauihum Chliandoga Saihhita of the ^atbveda 
and the Atharvana Sadihiifi of the AihaTvaveda,‘ But the Sukb-Yajur-vcda 
and the Sama-veda seetn to have h«ti most popular in Kathiawad, while la 
the north-east around Anandapura, it was the Rgveda and S^aveda that 
were most studied. This did not mean, however, that the other vedas were 
nc^ecied. For the '* UchchaiurvjdyS-sanianya which often recurs in the 
MEiitraka grants indicates that almost all the imporiani towns were txnties 
where all the four vedas were taught. 

were the ruling class of the realm. They received a military 
education, and singe the word implies protection,* it was conceived as thdr 
chief duty to defend the country from eatemal aggression and internal trouble. 

The duly of the Kshairiya," says the dArthaiaatra, “ is study, performance 
of sacrifice, giving gifts, military occupation, and protection of life.”* The same 
is also the view of Mnnii, who would have the K^iriya protect the people, 
bestow gifts, offer sacriGccs, study the veda and abstnin from attaching himaelf 
to sensual pleasures. >0 The K^iriyas provided the administration with the 
necessary personnel and Ihc army with the soldiery. According to Hiuen 
Tsiang, the sovereign de jure should always be of the Ksatriya @ste, and it 
was that caste alone which could lawfully produce a king, though instances 
have not been lacing of tnen of other castes assuming the crown: ”The 
succession oF kings is confined to the Ksbatriya fPsa-lj) caste who by usuipa« 
Uon and bloodshed have from lime to time mised themselves to power,” • > 
Their chief merit, however, was their prowess. Just as the seniority of the 
Brahmanas, observes Matiu, is from knowledge, so that of the Kfatriya is 
from valour, II The army was recruited from thn bravest of the people and as 
their professio n was hereditary the soldiers become adepts in military tactics. i * 

i AclBija,iVffr.,No,42. 

i /iW, Nbs. 49. 72, 76, 96. 

J IHJ,, No. 82. 

* Ibid,, Nm. 79. 8J. 93.94. 

1 Ibid,, Not 6S. «, 73,95. 

6 Winierrtili, HitH/ry vf Santkrit LUwramrt, I. pp. 57, J19 ff. 
p Anaslu PlaiB of SUSditya, ri!." op, tU., Ill; Bitddhiprakdba. |94|. 

» M(mu, IJ, 11. 

> /trlhaidjira, t, 3, 7, 

10 Mff/m, L, S9. 

11 Befll, ep. elf.. I. p. 82; Waiters, op. ert.. L p. t7|, 

iJ.Wffw, IJJ5, 

IJ IfeaJ, op. ti Joe. rtf.; Walters, cv*. cf Joe. eli. 
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In times of peace they guarded the sovereign's residence and in wartime they 
became the intrepid vanguardj An idea of the military education of the 
Ksatriyas may perhaps be oblairted, if an attempt is made to visualize what 
the armies of those days were like, and what tactics they foltowcd. It may be 
gathered from Hiuen Tsiang that the army during the MaitraJea period still 
consisted of the four classical arms, “ elcphantry/' cavalry, infantry, and the 
chariois.3 Indeed, the Maiiralca records show that the cicphaois formed the 
chief body of the army of their times. Hie Mailralta nders, ^iJldilya HI and 
Sil3ditya IV, are aeiuaily described as parting asunder in battle the elephants 
of their enemies, and splitting open their temples by the powerful blows of 
thdr sw'ords.^ It is no wonder then that Kautilya counsels: Elephants service¬ 
able in war “ shall be kept inside the fort ; and those that are stilt being tamed 
or are of bad temper shall be kept outside,”* and prescribes elaboraie rules 
for the times of ilieir bath, food, exercise, drink, sleep, and rest-^ Military 
training of these war-elephants consisted of seven kinds; drill (upasth^a), 
turning (samvonona), advancing (somyinaj, tramplmg down and iriiimg 
(vadhflvodha), lighting with other elephants (hastiyuddha), assailing forts 
and cities (nagarayanam), and warfare (sftngriidukaiji).^ The military elephants, 
again, according to Kautilya, were eciuipped with such war accoutrements as 
mail, armour fvarma), clubs (toim), arrow bags, and machineSv^ During a 
campaign these beasts were to be looked after by the elepliant doctors and 
trainers, negligence of duty fvfct,, not to dou the stables, to fail to supply 
grass, cause the animal to lie down on hard and unprepared ground, strike it 
on vital parts of its body, permit a stronger to ride over it or ride it at odd 
times, lead it through impassable places and allow it to enter into thick forests) 
on whose part was severely punished,* 

1 

Since the ImmJ|^lion of the Aryans in India the horse was recognized 
as an importajit war Implement to supplement the efforts of man on the 
battlefield.^ the time of the Mahablifirata It had a recognized position id 
the army as could be smbl from the agile honiemen scattered among the fighting 
hordes, accompLshijig a sound victory over the infantry when, especially, 
the heavy chaiiota and elephants wer^ rendered uEelessH*^^ By the lime of 
Alexander's invasion the cavalry also, Like the elqphanis, took an important 
rank in the organisation of the aroLy. Arrian^ for example, d-^crlbes the 

J Beai^ tf kK. df,: Witters, op. H 4hc. df, 

1 Fbct, op. dV.p p. JS3 (lines 47'Sl). 

^ Ankai^ifo^ p. 

3 ihid. 

ft Ibid., pp. 1374. 

J Ibid.p, 131 

i IbU., p. 139. 

s DikshiEar^ Whr in Axieitt fftdid, pp. 174-9. 
la Xfah. IX, 23 , fiC, 
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as liaving possessed a fonoc of 20.000 torse* * and Poms having 
4,000 of them.^ That the horse was very scietiiiCicaUy used la the army during 
the early days could very well be seen froni the different positionH assigned 
to this foree in the different military arrays, as is shown by Xau^ya ia his 
Attha^tra.^ It huwever^ at the handi’ ofSaniadcva that the horse receives 
its due praise when the author says that *' enemies situated at a distance are 
drawn nearer with the help of a hori!^. In dUScuLty a horse gives sufficient 
relief.**^ According to Hiuen T^iangp “ The cavalry spread themselves in 
front to resist an attackCavalry which^ according to the clas&ical writers^ 
raised lemfic dust to probfic heights while niTining with great ?^pecd^ was thus 
the vanguard of the ancient Indian army of the time of the Maitrakas. And as 
could be seen from iht pnintiugs of Ajan^,^ these soldiers mounted on horse¬ 
back wore typical military costumes and possessed long lances which were 
generally held by them in iheir right hands. While on the actual battlefield, 
they put on arm guts and helmebi.^ 

Out of the four component parts, the foot had become^ fruin the very 
early tiiues, an indispensable part of ihc nnny, Forus possessed 35*000 eflideat 
infantry,® and there was. as Strabo menuonSp a special hoard to look after 
them.'' The importance of the. infantry could also be very wcU seen frinn 
Mcgastheiies's mcniian of huge numbers in the different army divisions. 
According to him the Calingi^ had 60,000 foot, the Modogahngse and other 
tribes, 30,000, the Aodara^t 1,00,000, the Prasii, 6>00 :hOOO* the Antamela, 1^50,000, 
the Pand^ 1,50^000. an island in the Canges^ SO,000, and the GangaridS;, 
60^000- ^ ° And in later times, as could be seen Prora the llukianitt^ the infantry 
was fixed to be Four timen the cavalry. i ^ 

Even as early as in the days of Chandragupta Maurya> the army was 
divided into different units accordingly as it was hereditary (mania), merettLary 
(bhrtaka), corporations of soldiers (4^eni)^ troops bclongmg to a friend or 
foe (mitiamitra balam), and wild tribes. < This practice was closely adhered 
to by the Maltraka nders.^^ 

1 Imasian p. 6S 

1 ;W., p. l^XL 

3 Affhakstr^, Bk. X, Oi. VI, 

* JVlri Vdkx^tnria, p. i4. 

s Beal, flpp. c!i.^ I, p. S3, 

^ Cf. Cav^:, xvn. 

7 Saletoic, cfl., p. 134 . 

■ hrCflndle.7%f lAyajUm of india Ay AU^mvier Me Grmi; p. 102 ff 

^ M'CiiitdJ)c, Antiai^ Iftdm itt Ctran'ea/ Uimiard^ 55. 

Ifl B<HEock whI Riliy, ThA HiaiCry o/FUny, II, p. 44. 

p. 219. 

n AriAflidjfjTi, p. 342 ; Dlkshilm:, op. di., p. IBO. 

13 Fleet, op, dt. OS}, p. 163, liiM 2. 
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But it must be observed that it was not the Kstriyas alone that made up 
the army. In the vedic period, the Ksatriyas, though they made it a special 
vocation to fight and protect their own people from the attacks of the enemies 
never constituted the whole army. They acted as “leaders or ofiicers 
rather than the rank and file.”' This social superiority of the Ksatriyas as a 
fighting caste continued till the Maurya period when the position of the 
Kstriyas in the army was even shared by the members of the other castes, 
Chandragupta Maiuya belonging to a caste lower than the Ksatriya, being a 
noteworthy example. And even later on it was the abiUty rather than the 
caste that decided the commissions in the mihtia .2 Hiuen Tsiang seems to be 
supporting this contention when he states that “the sovereignty for many 
successive generations has been exercised only by Ksatriyas: rebellion and 
regicide have occasionally arisen, other castes assuming the distinction.”^ 

According to the Arthasastra “for every ten members of each of the 
constituents of the army, there must be one commander, called padika, ten 
padikas under a senapati, and ten senapatis under a ndyaka.”* * But in the 
later period, with the advance of the art of warfare, this division of command 
seems to have become more scientific. According to ^ukra, for instance, the 


lowest grade of the miUtary officers was a sergeant of six foot soldiers (pattipala); < 

a lieutenant (gaulimika) over thirty soldiers; the captain over a troop of a 5 ^ 

hundred soldiers and so called iatdnika: then came the sdhasrika and the j 

dyutika with their power over a thousand and ten thousand soldiers respec- 


lively, as their names indicate. And over all these officials was the sachiria, ‘ 

‘ war secretary who “ had to keep himself informed of the state of national ) 

defence, and to communicate the results of his inspection to the king through 
the crown prince.”* 

This class of soldiers is well described by the Chinese travellers: “ The 
infantry by their quick movements contribute to the defence. These are chosen 
for their courage and strength. They carry a long spear and a great shield; 
sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and advance to the front with impetuo¬ 
sity. All their weapons of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are these— f 

spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, lances, halberds, | 

long javelins, and various kinds of slings,”’ which they have been using for j 

ages. j 

The last arm in which the Kstriya trained himself was the chariot, a very ' 

important apparatus of war. It was from the chariot that the leader of the ! 

1 MacdoneU and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 202 ff. . 

2 Cf. ^ukraniti, pp. 78, 101. 1 

3 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 170. ^ 

* Arthaidsira, p. 377. i 

S Cf. Sukraniti, pp. 78-79. | 

« Date, op. eU., p. 62. 

7 Beal, op. eit., I, p. 83. 

11 
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army gave ooinmands, whilrt two aiiendHnts on each of the sides drove the 
chariot draws by four horses. * According lo Hiuen Tsiang, “ The general of 
the soldiers remains in hi* chariot; he is surrounded by a file of guards who 
keep dose to his chadot wheels,"^ 


The third estate consisted of the merchant dass, who went under the 
derignatioo of Vaiiyas. According to the Aithasastra. the duty of a VaiSya 
‘‘ia study, performance of sacrifice, giving gifts, agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
and trade.Menu’s views are identical, except that he w'ould add to the 
duties already mentioned, that of lending money. < All the Dhannaiastras 
agree that the sum total of tlie aitributte of the Vaisya class is honest trade.^ 
Fa Hieu on his visit to India observed that the Vaiiiyas lived in opuleni cireuni* 
stances, "In the city.” he says. " there arc many VaiSya elders, and sabiuan 
merchants, whose bouses are stately and beautiful"* The merchant class, 
according to Hiuen Tsiang. engaged in commercial exchange and followed 
proht^&t home and abroad,^ Naturally, great wealth accumulated in the hands 
of this class, which often lavished it on charitable purposes. Fa Hieu has 
recorded how the heads of the Voisyas built viharas for the priests, and 
endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, along with the 
resident populations and thdr cattle, the grants being engraved on plates of 
inetal."* At Valabhl itself we have notable iustouces of their mimificenee. Two 
rich merchants Kakta and Ajjita were responsible for the building of the two 
viharaH, which were named after them.* Thera was also a practice which was 
almost invariably observed by this clasa of making offeringB before they attended 
to their family afiairs.'* But their charily did not stop at the religious mendi¬ 
cants. They established orphanages where the poor were fed and their ailments 
treated free of clmrge, “ All ^e poor and destitute in the country,” to quote 
Fa Hicn again, otphans, widowers, and childless men, maimed people and 
cripples, and aQ who are diseased, go to those houses, and are provided with 
every kind of help, and dociom eKamioe their diseases. They get food and 
n^cmes which their cases require, and are made to fed at ease; and when 
they are belter, they go away of themselves/*'' 

* Scdt, op. err., I, p, 
ithid. 

i ArfhaSdimi, ], 3 , 7 , 

4 Mann, T, 90, 


* VolevalRar. Hlfghi Social IfudmUoat, pp. 299-301 . 

« Lcjac, op. dr, p. 104. 

* Beal, cp. I, SJ, 

* Lcfge, op. ciL, p, 43, 

W. A, in. p. 79; Obkalkar, dr. 


Lene, ^ dlf.. p. 3®. 
« /W, p. 79, 
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Tiic rouith. clftss WOK that of the ^Cdra^. It consisted of ihc labourers 
and the agriculturists.' Their dtiiy was to serve the othra- three dasses and the* 
obtain their livelihood. " One oocupation oaLy the Lord prescribed to the 
Sudras/' says Manu, " to serve meekly e\-cn these (other) three castes. 
According to the Santiparva the Sudra, created *' as (he servant of the other 
three rcrmisshould never amass wealth (samchayam) for himself, for then 
“ he makes the members of the three superror orders obedient to 
Hence whatever he possessed beluaged to bis master, whose duty it was to 
maiTiiain him.* The ^iidra was further required to marry in his own caste*; 
nor was the ledtaiion of the Ked/C maiiiras, jvadha, svaho, vwat, etc., allowed 
to him.* Kautilya describes his occupation as ''agriculture, cattle breeding, 
and trade (virta), the profession of artirjins and eotirt-bafds."^ 

The chandalas were presumably the Inwer order of the indra caste. The 
AithaSSsira prescribes that " Heretics and Chandalas shall live beyond the 
burial grounds,"* Hiuen Tsiang saw these unfortunate people actually forced 
to live outside the towns, and includes among them butchers, fishermen, public 
perfonners, executioners and scavengers,* According to Fa Hien, “lAfTrcii 
they enter the gate of a city or a murket-place, they strike a piece of wood to 
fna \rf- themselves known, so that men know and avoid them.” Bana has 
left a gruesome, though exaggerated description of a typical Cbandala colony: 
*’ k was surrounded on ail sides by boys engaged in the chase, unleasing their 
hounds, leaching their falcons, mending snares, carrying weapons, and 
fishing, horrible in their attire, like demoniacs. Here and there the entrenee 
to iheif dwellings, hidden by thick bamboo forests, was to be infcTred fro® 
the rising of smoke of ofpitnctii. On all sides the enclosures were made with 
skulls; the dust heap* in the roads were filled with bones; the yanU of the 
huts were miry with blood, fat, meat chopped up. The life here consisted of 
hunting; the food, of flesh; the ointment, of fat; the garments, of coarse silk; 
the couches, of dried skins; the household attendants, of dogs; the animals 
for riding, of cows; the men’s employment, of wine and women; the oblatiou 
to the gods, of blood: the sacrifioe, of cattle. The plaoe was the very image 
of an hells."'' The Chaiid£las were thus the scum of the Hindu society. 


I Waiiar*, op, rit,j 1, p. I®*; Beal, op, eit<, I, p. 81, 

1 Afonu, 1,»]. 

1 ^iiiip 9 r)nt, SO. 8-19; cf. ValavaJlcar, op, rir., p. 3S9. 

* Ibid, 

S ISitf,. I, p. 121. 

* iukrtoUtl, p. 1*8, 

T Arlbaoetlfo, t. J. 7, 

«ibut , n. 3, sv. 

* WIBHI, op. oil,, I, p. 147; Beal, 9 . rt/, L p. 74. 
w Legpe, op, oil., p. 43 . 

k Bdna, jCaSmbtft pp. 204-5. 
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As rule otte imuncd io oiie’£ own caste, though Inter-casic marriages 
were BOl ciiiite uoknowit, Mtucn Tsiang obiert'ccl that there were several classes 
of people who intcr^manied-' Such nioiriages were frequent specially among 
royalty,^ an instance in point being the marriagu; of Grahavarraao and 
who were respectively Ksa^ya and Vaisya by caste,* or that of the Maitraia 
Icmg Dhruvasena II with Harsa's daughter.^ The rule generally roUowed with 
regard to inter-caste marriage was that a man could take unto himself a wife 
of a lower caste, ^ hut not of a higher caste than himself. The first was called 
amdoma, and was licit, while the second which was called pmtihma had no 
sanction in the Dhumiasastras.^ 

Marriage in the case of hoys took place when they had completed their 
Studies and w'cre about to enter the grahasthasrama. According to Vlitslyaiia 
a person should enter the householder’s order only when he completed his 
studies, and lived the life of a citiiejl,^ The girls were given in marriage generally 
after the attainment of puberty.* Eight forms of marriages are known to the 
Dharnifliustias: Br^ma, Daivn, Arsa. Praj^patya, Asuru, Gandhorva, Rikksaii 
and Pisacha,* The BrShma form consisted of the gift of a daughter by her 
father to a man of good chameter and Icnmed in the Vedas, after adorning 
her with ornaments. The Daiva form meant the olTering of a daughter to a 
priest in the course of a sacrifice which he is himself perfonuiog. The Ar^a 
form consisted in giving u daughter in marriage to o bridegroom after roemving 
a Cow or a hall or two pairs of these from him. In the PrUjapatya form a father 
made a gift of the daughter by addressing the couple with the words: " May 
both of you perform together yotir duties,"'® In the Asura form the bride 
was exchanged for a monetary considersliim. The GUndharva form approached 
the western ideal of marriage, in which mutual consent was the only condition. 
In the RaliS3.s form the bride was forcibly abducted from her home, weeping 
and wailing, after her kinsmen had been pm to the swortL When the girl was 
seduced the resulting uniiin was described as the Paisiicha form of marriage. 
It will be noticed that except in the Gandharva form the girls enjoyed tilde 
freedom in the choice of their partners. The match was settled by the parents 
and the day of the wedding was fixed in consultation with the astrologers." 
On that day the bridegrooiii came to the house of the bride and was received 
1 Watters, op. eiu. I. p. 166; Beal, op, tit.. I, p. 82- 
3 Mna, p. 128; Jfcai, op. c&.. I, p. 209, 

s Ibid. 

+ ibid,, I, p. 2», II, p. 267, 

^ B4nA. ap. ciL^ 40, 

* rtfi, 1.120; jtAranlfJ, 72, p. 164. 

T JCAmdrSird, I, 4, I . 

I Vdd., m, A 3S; Blna, op, tt toe, dr.. Afafiu, IX. 91. 90; l, 64. 

* 1,121; Mwm. Ill, 21. 

■a Yfd., I, 123. 

Btpa, dr., p. 121. 
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with due cereifloiiy by the father-in-law and his party.' He was olTered arghya 
and taken tp the KoifnJca-grha where the marriage ceremony took place.* 
It was customaiy for the biidegrooin to stay at the place of the bride for ten 
days.^ 

Further the Dhaimasastras prescribed,* and GUBtom eonfomaed to the 
prescription that widows should not be peniiitted to remany. a prohibition 
borne out by the observation of Hiuen Tsiang who writes. " a woman never 
contracts a second matriaec.”* But curiously enough, custom, so stringent 
in the case of women, reliwed its severity when it came to mm who were 
allowed to lake more than one wife at the same time.* Worse siiU, the practice 
had already become firmly established of widows immolating thcmsdvts on 
the funeral pyre of their husbands,-r But It is pleasant 10 Obs^e that m the 
Maitraka period social refanners were beginning to raise their voice against 
this inhuman practice. Bans, for instance, condemns it m no umwriain terms, 
when he writes “ to die after one’s beloved is the most frcJiless. It is the custom 
fcHowed by the foolish. It does not do any good whaiever to the dead 
person. ... On the other hand, by surviving the d«eased. one do much 
good to both oneself and to the depaned by offcmig prescribed oblations 
for his happiness in the other world."* 


These dark patches apart, it is possible to iirfer from ^ wotemporaty 
accounts of it we have from traveUers that the Maitraka km^om partook 
of the countrywide improvxiuent in the standard of Uving which came ,n m 
the wake of the Gupta rule,* The Chinese pilgrims seem to have been impresBed 
by the opulence of the people in gmreral. Hinen 

and the viUa^s were enclosed by walls which w^ hi^ and wide with loweK 
of wood or bamboo at intervals.'* The streets and lanes were winding and 
:oro^ ^d wTrJied with shops on either ride.' - He, howler,had no bi^ 
ODinion of the social hygiene of our people, smre he observes that t^ 
■■thoroughfares are dirty.^’** The houses had balconies and belvederes made 


1 Ibid., p. 130. 

i Ibid. p. 131. 

i '.»• M p. 230. 

3 ThS “ *• “■ioOI’o'o" fipip ™l I. iplp™! ■« "I “O' 

...ij. “Tr.iS'p^ " 

iKonli an iosUK* or«ri in Uk ^ 

I the Cosiu^ ftem tt* inJ lo the end «f Ihe 7th 

calury A.D.," J. 1. S. O. A., XU, PP-1-3. 

10 Wattvre, op. dr.. I p- 147; Baal. ^P. «*- ^ P- 
I) m. 

12 Ibid. 
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of wood with a coating of Kme or mortar and covered with tiles. > They were 
thatched with rushes, dry branches, tiles or boards. 2 Their walls were of wattled 
bamboo or wood,^ and they were plastered with chunam.^ The floor, as is 
usual in Indian houses even today, was dabbed with cow-dung, and the custom 
prevailed of strewing them with flowers according to the season.^ These houses 
had terraces which were used for purposes of sleeping on hot summer nights.^ 
The furniture consisted of rattan cane-chairs, ^ corded benches,* * bamboo 
couch^ and so forth. 

The upper classes in the kingdom appear to have been well dressed. Their 
clothing was made of a variety of materid. Hiuen Tsiang arranges it into four 
groups and observes that “ the names for their clothing materials are Kiao- 
she^ye (Kau-sheya) and muslin (tieh) and calico (pu), kausheya being silk 
from a wild silk-worm*o; Ch’u (or ch’u>mo (Kshauma), a kind of linen; 
Han (or kan)-po-lo (Kambala) a texture of fine wool (sheep’s wool or goat’s 
hair), and Ho-la-li (Ral?) a texture made from the wool of a wild animal— 
this wool being fine and soft and easily spun and woven is prized as a material 
for clothing.” * * It is interesting to note that the Kauieya type of cloth is also 
referred to in the works of Kalidasa and it would appear to be a type of silk. 
But besides, there was also another variety, which is mentioned by Bana 
under the name of bark yellow silk. * 2 This variety is also referred to in the 
account of I-Tsing. Calico and linen were probably manufactured from flax 
(ksuma), jute (iana) or hemp (bhanga). To these may be added the heavy 
brocade known as ‘ Kinkhab ’, which was famous as ‘ puspapatta ’. * ^ 

These materials, rich and artistic as they were, were rendered more attrac¬ 
tive by printing, painting and colouring. Numerous designs were used such as 
chequers, stripes, swans, etc., designs which in the course of the ages became 

1 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 147; Beal. op. ciu. I. p. 73. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

^ Bana, op. cit., pp. 104-8. 

7 Takakusu, op. dt., p. 22. 

* Beal, op. cit.^ I, 75; Watters, op. cit., I, p. 147. Hiuen Tsiang while writing about the 
wrded benches says: “ The royal family, the grandees, officials and gentry adorn their benches 
tn different ways,** and further ** adorn them with precious substances.*' Watters, op. cit.^ 
1, pp. 147-148. *' 

9 Bina, op. eii., p. 133. 

•0 Hiuen Taang's sutement that the silk Kauieya was from the wiWwonn does not 
seem nght, as KauSeya in the Amarakdia (H. 6.111) stands for all types of silk obtained from 
cocoons, wild or cultured as stated by Mr. Motichandra (op. cit., XII, p. 13). 

** Watters, op. cit., I, p. 148; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 75. 

*2 Bana, op. cit., p. 212, 

•3 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 55. 

B^^ op. cit., p. 85; cf. Motichandra, op. cit., XII, p. 15. 
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iho traditional paiterns of the calico printers,* Hiuon Tslaag speaks of the 
striped manulactures at Mathura.^ Though we have not come acroM any 
direct memtion of tye-dyeing. the Maitiata kingdom must have been already 
cdebraied for it, since Gujarflt, Cutch and Rajpntina have from tmiM 
immemorial been famous for their tw-dyed clothes known as ‘bandham’or 
* chundadi It must, hemever, be observed that Bapa doess refer to ladies 
blouses linder the name of' ptibka bandhana *, and by this he probably meant 
the tye-dyed clothes. 

From the earliest times, men's attire consisted of ‘dhoti*, ‘dupatta 
and turban.* aU of which were uosiiichcd,* justifying the observatioh of Hiuen 
Tshmg that "the ioner clothing and outward attire of the peopte Imve no 
tailoring and again “ their clothing is not cot or fashionod. Bui the 
contact irith foreigners like the Indo-Greeks. the Ku^oa, the ^hians 
(he iakas was not without influence on clothes, and it is to this influence tha 
we should attribute the appeamnee of coats, tunics and trousers m anciCDt 
India.** These may be seen in the elUgies of the Gupta emperors on some of their 
coins.’ But the Ajanta paintings which may be a^gned to the same age show 
that the offirial court dress was based on the old style. Themerabetsof die 
nobility wore their ‘dhotis’ in a graceful manner, and as Dr. bfotiehandrt 
has remarked their " artistic arrangements of pleats and folds prove that the 
wrLTtre not unaware of the a^sUtedcs of dreeing."- ^hey “Iso ^ 
shawl which covered ihdr shoulders and was roUed round on the left am 
and flung back in firm folds which were firmly held fast by a heavy tassel 
A ‘itaimrabhandha* or a waisMiaiid either laced or plain was worn round 
the waist, and it was in this that lh«r * dholi* was held ‘2 Its loop, 
the efficiency of the dhse-makers has left a minute portrait, was on the left 
«d ^ enS faUiog on the ground.* ^ Further details about the ‘ dhoua of 

1 Moiiehan^. "The Hismiy nf ladiaaC«iume frem SrdJg the end 

O d XII. p. S*. This i* a emit viluabte study based upon ertI»oks™il. 
Suii m.Jrrinl a* «U «the fsr.f«u«l peindeg. of Aj«d, 

2 Wjitters, CF- C/A+ Ii P- 

J cr. ^P' 

* Of. Ibid., pp. 11,4^ 

I WaitdA m cis., 1. p. 14»; Beak w. dt., k p. 7i. 

6 Wallers, op, I* 1^- 

■ er- XU, p* 4J; All*n. CuHtofwr «sf r** <>/ 

ByMtiy and iaidtdta king of Gouda (1914), Pi. 1. PP-11-17. 

10 Pmnd^gi in tkf Buddkiil Cau p. 

. iL j vii n j. The of propefljf ii bgr Hi* 

«. * x»vul 

II Cf. Motichwitlra. up. eff, XH. p. 54. 
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the age may be j^ihered from I-Tsing wheo he stales that people of India in 
general includi ng the officers and persons of higher class wore a pair of soft 
white cloth as garmetit, while the poorer and the lower class wore only a single 
piece of linen. The * dhotis ’ were eight feet long. They had no girdle, nor were 
they cut or sewn, but wrapped round the waist to cover the lower part,' The 
other fashion consisted of a tunic with loose sleeves folded half-way with 
pointed ends, trotism not of the loose ' sholwar ’ type but of ' churidar' 
tyj^ and 3 close-htting cap. The loose-sleeyed tunic was often roUed up at the 
wrists: and the sleeves and breeches were frequently decorated with a vertical 
series of roiuid plaques or possibly buttons. ^ 

The women generally wore * saris' and ‘ chudars '—^a dress W'hich was 
^u^y cool and comfortable for the hot climate of our country like the 
^ dhotis worn by men.^ The women's clothe were of complex pattern and 
decked in all their fineries * both in style and Tnaterial. Along with these they 
tDust have worn a corset openiiig in front with an airangcTnciii for fastenitig 
there,'* The upper garment was supported by a girdle (bandha) worn above 
the navel,* and the petticoats^ which were worn over the silk doth were 
fastened by this girdle, 'fhe half-Hrmcd and fuU-arnicd jackets were also in 
vogu^ as may be seen in the ^antfi paintings,r mention of SihiinarMsuka 

X^pasaka ja Kalidstsa’s Rtusamhara leads us to believe that these may 
have been the protoiype of the present-day bodice.* The mode of wearing 
the sfln may be seen from the picture of goddess Laxmi on the coins of the 
t^ptas where the ' sari ’ was worn in such 3 way that its folds fell down to 
the anklK ^d the body was draped in a full-slecvcd tumc reacliing the knees.* 
Bdow the breasts there was a wmst-bond, as depicted in the figure, which is 
hrt With Its loop visible on the left of the figure. The shoulders were covered 

With a cMdar'Jo 


1 Takakusutiyj, pp^67-fl, 

Motidujiclru, op. Hr. Xll, pp. 5 , t, 7, I6, 20, 40 and 45; (14 e |64) 

«Pera[c BMiriM of cluUDctian for casta aod staget *li uas 

* flJria, 241. 

^ Bina. Camfomata. 72. p, 334 ; Salcioir. op. Hr. p, 411. 

* ^n&t, op. f'l /be. c/r. 

’ GriffiUij. op. Hr. p. 474 (a,™ XVi and XVIlt; rf. MotiehBndn. a, „ 9 ^ 

* AfHjtffnAfflfB, [V. 16, SSandVl. 8 , 61 . -f ^ 

* ^ cp. Hr. pi. a pp. 1-9: pi. m. p. 2; Cf. Motidardra, pp. d/.. pp 78-9 
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Finally, tbc children as depicted by the Ajanta Fkaintings wore a ‘ dh5ti *, 

' channaviiH ’ or * pataka ' and their hair was tied by a ribboa.^ 

People generally went bate-footed though some kinds of foot-wear are 
known to have cwsicd^ The early Buddhist sources mention both shoes and 
sandals of difTeicdi shapes, colours and tnaterials, and the leather with which 
they were made was dyed yellow, rod, magenta or black.* Some varieties 
shoes are known from sculpture, and Ihcy must have been fashionable m 
those times. These shoes are those that covered the nnUes (moccusjns 7 
potahKnddha), full boot tpadiguntitna), those padded with coiton-wool 
(tfiiflpunrika). those shaped like the wings of a panndge (iniirapatii^), 
those decorated wiih the horns of ram and goat, those with curved points like 
a scorpion^a sung, and those decorated with peacock feathers, etc.'* 

Associated with the dress are cosmetics, coiffure and toilet. Perfimies, 
coUyrium, oils, incense, uupicnt and flowers were freely used by both 5cs& 
for the make-up of Ihdf faces add bodies. What Is more, this look^ 
upon as a necessary condition of personal hygiene.* TJis point is .llusuatcd 
by the use of coUyrium, AccordinE to ancient belief, coi^um mcreared one s 
eyesight besides adding to one’s coquettishness,^ and there are ample proofs 
of its use from the Mohenjodaro* Ihnes to the Matlraka period and beyond 

Writing in the early centuries of the Christian «a, VaisySyana in hb 
Omwerm has given several details about toilet and iU a^ssort« prevalent 
among the men of the richer classes of society, deta^ which 
description given by Sana of a typical high class yc^h of Us 
to this description there were placed on an elevated shelf all the 
toilet ready for the user in the morning. These requi^tes con^sted of om^ent 

(anulepana), a ba^et of garlhods 

putUca), skin of the Citron freit (mStuIimgatv-acah) 

mornine ablutions and before proceeding to other details of toilet, he oppli^ 

sandal-^ste or a similar ointment to the body. Incense 

the clothes; garlands were worn and other things like coUyn m 

aai>dye) were^sedia front of a mirror. The toilet was completed with chewing 

I Ajonta Cave, XVIJ, cf. Moikhandri, ft'-. P- 

FIrei CecUuiy B,C.," BhAraUyti I^h. Pi. I. P' ^■ 

* 

A Cr. Moiiduadm, vp. ^ JJ S.O.A., VIU, p. th 

d rf d. 0«.» i-Hrf ■». mjidw. M» -d ««,. 

* up, dfK» p. 
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few betel'ieavts^ after wj^ch a m£n went to utiend to his work.^ Other items 
of personal hygiene were massa^e^ shttnipoo and shnving on every fourth day, 
all of which were practised as conducive to longjmty.* 


Tt was only nitura] (hat in a society which paid so much attention to 
per^nal appearance the members of the fair sex should have lavished aJ] 
ihtir rare and stilJ on thdr make up. The vaiiciics of thek coiffure, as seen 
in tlie paintings of Ajantd, arc auiazing.'' They decorated themselves witli 
flowers and used oiniments of various colours to enba noe ihcir beauty. For 
instance, they painted their feci with clotted be, and stained them with saffron 
on the upper surface.* Their loins were painted with sandal,^ the face with 
round patterns, and eyes with collyrium. The hair was perfumed with fragrant 
oil,* the teeth suined red or blackythe tips were painted with lac-dye and 
ihe designs on the face and the forehead were made in black, while and red 
colours, The lilaka was painted on the forehead,* generaUy with sandal paste 
and musk. Designs were also drawn on arms, temples, breast, etc.,® for which 
white agallochum, gorocana.*® krsnagufu,*' saffron,u realgar and red-lead 
were used,'* The face was decorated with various nature designs like that of 
leaves, flowm, etc. One of the favomit# patterns of these paintings was called 
Kamarik5'.'* For fragrance, camphor-powder, sandal, saffron, musk, 
unguents, and cuher such maieriab were used.f * Varieties ofointmcni, scented 
oils and powders were smeared on the body. Bcicl-leavcs were eaten as they 
imparted redness to the lips and helped digestion.' ‘ These leaves were chewed 
with spices like doves, camphor, nut-meg, kakkdla, latakasturi and similar 
oth^f eaiabk objects of flavour, t t 


S VauyiyaiiiiH, ^i^manara^ I, 4* B-Jt; cf. Motichdindra, ep, V[]I, p, 97, 

^ ibiii. 

At. L ““ dereribftl by Moikhaadra {op. c/,., Xft, pp. 139.144): see «lM 

n- m. Safclcre (J,. ci,., pi. 


* a Metichandra. op. err., vm. p. m; Waiicri, op. at., }, p. | 4 B. 

* op. oil., p, 124; d. Motichathlts. op. rif„ VIH. p. |23. 

* 

* Waucfs. op. £it., I, p. isi: fleai, ap. cp.. r, p. Tfi, 

* ^B, Kidomttai'i, p. 98; KtanontiombHiira, VTT, 9. p. 127. 

y lbtd,„ p, 98. 

10 ibid., vn, p. IS; Cf. MoUclundrs, op. di., VTIT, p. 129. 

11 Bapa, Xaiimfcw, p. 124. t ,1. 

Bicifli Hatfacharifa, pp. i6>17, 

B^nz, KSd^nhiui, p. |24. 

Cf, Qp, Vinf^ *29 
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Jewch and omaraflnts wcte used to adorn the arms, cais, forehead, neck 
and anklw, and this bve for penonal omaaients was inanifKi in both the 
scaesi alike< * As Hiuen Tsiang has writtcDj *' The dress and o-manicnts of kings 
and grandees are very esttraordinary- Garlands and lUras with preaous stones 
stc their head adomments ^ and their bodies are adorned with rings, bracelets 
and necklaces. Wealthy tnereaniile people have only bracelets,”* About the 
jewels of royalty there is ample information even in the contemporary epigm- 
phical records, and it may be gathered from them that the kings at limes wore 
a jewcUed citjwn (kiriia)* and at other times a chuddmani'^ or a cfmdaraiiaiJ 
Their locks were bedreked with jewels,* and their forearms with vaiayas* 
studded with beads and precious stones. From the neck there usuaUy hung a 
necklace of pearls.* The ears were ornamented with ear-rings.* Anklets were 
probably worn on ankles.'* It is possible that the common nm of men fohowed 
the fashion set by their betters, but the jewels they wore naimally voned 
according to their means. Baaa has given a description of a forester who wm 
ear-rings of glass and tin armlets decorated with x&dania beads.' Tbefai^r 
omaraenis of women were, of course, the bangles, A sj^eiw of « goddess 
unearilied at Valabhi has as many as eleven bangles on its hands. The women 
wore a front jewel on their forehead, a necklace with a jewelled pcndniit hung 
from their neck and there were, besides, bracelets, anklets and the girdle. 

These people believed in cclcbraimg the fesiive occasions with real pomp 
and ^lat These festivals fell into two broad divisions, royal and rtligioiiS. 
An instance of the royol festival is indeed the coronation of a king. The people 
were wont to keep the occasion as a real holiday, and feudatones, genera s. 
merchants and provincials all flocked to the capital to witness the menu'^ 


t Ganfluli. " Jewellery in Artcient India," J- J- J O, A., X, p, 140 ff, OfHSlhS. <V- fr. 

(Cavw XVT and XVTl) PP. 47-62 ff. 

1 Waltcn, ffp. <*■! 1. P‘ 151; Beal, op. fit., f, p. 76. . ,v lo 

J Aeha^%. fit., 1. No. M; Mwk W- dt., p. IV. 19. 

* /AW.; Admrya, ep. df., I. No. 42; WArwnwiwji'. TV 1^ 

S Buhicr *' Furdier Valabhi Gnmis,” f ■4.. VJ. p. 9: Achaiya, oP- «, . - 

I. 46 . 

T cp, Joe, dr., 
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i " 7V . ««n,ony.> U.mlly, i, was (h. firs, 

day Ofihe firsts or ofihela.., nontJ.^ ^fthe ycar.TheoM/Wvoor the actual 
coronation l^ted for five days,^ aed thugrandcurofitcoaa..ion was heighicncd 
by lavish display of fiuwcre. costly dresses and omamenis. The k^g was 
dolhed m ceremonial garments,* and was seated oji a golden cH^hion surround- 

is [he ‘Ministers, < while the white umbrella which 

a™ 1 sovereignty m India waved over the scene.? He syuibolkally 

scended (he qunners of the shy as an indication of hb universal rule and trod 

r^L" tial he gnined the strength and the pre- 

or the tiger.* To signify his safety in all quaneis he was given a 

i =‘n act which 

b^^he^nniffd^"' anoinling.UThiswasfo 1 inwed 

aViJ, 7 ^^- fortheplunderofcowsj* 

offeri^ invoked and propitiated during the ceremony by the 

were ^™red ' Ubations; and the entire mass of spcciatore 

of cols a d fh festivities dosed as usual with the donation 

The nccasil Pf‘ 1 ' JO the hoir, the atSunov and the other Brihmanas.** 

The occasion m ay also have been marked by a general amnesty. ■ ? 


4tkarvaiveiaf IV# 
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I* ihfd.^ p. 1218 

Efln^, Kddmibari, XVTI, 1-30. 
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Another occasion for festivities N^as the birth of a son in the royal family* 
which, in the words of Bana, set the whole population of the capital a-dancing. 

It would appear that social restrictions were relaxed on such occasions, and 
dancing, drinking and singing were freely indulged in, even persons of royal 
birth taking part in the same. This was hardly the proper time for the ascetics 
to move about; they became the butt of the crowd.^ 

Ratha Ydtrd was one of the great religious festivals. We have a vivid 
account of it by Fa Hien, who actually witnessed it in Magadha: “ Every 
year on the eighth day of the second month they celebrate a procession of 
images. They make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect a structure of five 
storeys by means of bamboos tied together. This is supported by a king-post, 
with poles and lances slanting from it, and is rather more than twenty cubits 
high, having the shape of a tope. White and silk like cloth of hair is wrapped 
all round it, which is then painted in various colours. They make figures of 
devas, with gold, silver, and lapis lazuli grandly blended and having silken 
streamers and canopies hung out over them. On the four sides are niches, with 
a Buddha seated in each, and a Boddhisattva standing in attendance on him. 
There may be twenty cars, all grand and imposing, but each one different from 
the others. On the day mentioned, the monks and laity within the borders all 
come together; they have singers and skilful musicians; they pay their devotions 
with flowers and incense. The Brahmanas come and invite the Buddhas to enter 
the city. These do so in order, and remain two nights in it. All through the 
night they keep lamps burning, have skilful music, and present offerings.”^ 
Ratha Ydtrd was not peculiar to Magadha alone, but was a festival common 
to the whole of India^ just as it is at present. But so far as Surastra and Gujarat 
are concerned it is now celebrated on the second day of the bright fortnight ^ 
of the month of Asadha each year. The Buddhist counterpart of this festival 
was probably what I-Tsing has called the Pravarana-day on which the monks 
brought “storied carriages, images in sedan-chairs, drums and other music 
resounding in the sky,” and hoisted “ banners and canopies... in regular 
order, flattering and covering the sun.”^ 

The celebration of the feasts must have inevitably added to the number 
of ailments human flesh is heir to, as generally on such occasions the people 
cat not wisely but too well. In such eventualities they mostly seem to have 
resorted to nature-cures such as fasting, and it was only on the failure of this 
method that any physician was approached for medicine. As Hiuen Tsiang 
says, “ Every one who is attacked by sickness has his food cut off for seven 


1 Bdna, Har^acharitay pp. 110-1. 

2 Ibid,, p. 112. 

3 Legge, op, cit,, p. 79. 

4 Ibid, 

s Takakusu, op, cit,, p. 87. 
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days. Lb this iiiMrvaJ the patient often recovers, bill if he cannot regain his 
health he lokEs medicine.'*' According to the same writer these mediciiies 
were of various kinds, each kind having a specific name, and the doctors 
differed, as tJiey must, both in medica] stilJ and in prognostication.^ 

AJJ the foreign visitors to India seem to have been impressed by the habit 
of personal cleanliness which they observed among our people as also by 
their habitual courtesy. Speaking ol' the former, Hiuen Tsiang ronarts: 

They arc pure of themselves and not froin compulsion, Befon; every rueal 
they must have a wash; die fragments and remains arc not served up again, 
the food utensils are not passed on; those utensils which are of pottery or 
wood must be throtm away after use; and iliosc which are of gold, silver, 
copper or iron, get another polishing. As soon as a meal is over they chew the 
tooth-stick and make themselves dean: before they have finished ablutions, 
they do not come into contact tvith each other: they always wash after urinating; 
they smear their bodies with scented unguents such as sandal and saffron. 

They were equally punciilious as regards rules of etiquette. Parents* 
and elders were ddy respected and the teachm and the BraJunanas^ were 
held in honour. Nine modes of salutation were in vogue in accordance with 
the de^ec of respect to be shown to the individual concerned; greeting with 
a kind inquiry, reverently bowing the head, raising the hands to the head with 
an inclination of the body, bowing with the hands folded on the breast, bending 
a knee, kneeling with both knees (lit. kneeling long), going down on the ground 
on hands and knees, bowing down with knees, elbows and forehead to the 
groiimJ und pro$uaiiiig onc^lf on Lhe carih.* 

Lastly, there were three recogniaed customs for disposing of Ihe dead, 
m first was cremation which consisted in burning the corpse on a pyre; 
the second was watcr-butial, the corpse being put into a stream to float and 
diSMlve, and the third wa.s burial in the wilds which consisted in throwing the 

y to be eaten by wild animats,^ The family where death had token place 
was considered unclean and no one could dine with them until matters wore 
set right by ceremonial bathing.* And the oficring of rico-balls fpipdu) by the 
sons to the manes of their parents was regarded as a sacred duty, 

1 Wmten. <v. at., J, p, 174; Heat. op. tit., L p. Bfi 

2 tbiil. 

J Wattoi, op. cir., 1, p. in; Beal. op. at., i, p. 77. 

* la all tlK Maiendu iniiia kinai lavt invMiabhf pekl Iheir lecpecw lo the pventt. 

f Waitm. op. k p. 173 j Beal. op. dt., 1, p. *5. 

*Ibi<L 

^ JWd,, 1, p, tT4, nod p, li. 

» find. 



CHAPTER 11 

RELIGIOi^ 


The history of lelieion under the MaLirakas constitutes one of the most 
glorious chapters in the annals of their dynasty. The rulers were broad-minded 
and altogiither catholic in their outlook. They made no difference between 
one rehgioa and auothef, but encouraged ^aivism, no less than Buddhism, 
Sun-wonihip, Jainism and Vaisnavism. Learned men of all mligions derhod 
equal bandit front the State, and no (listineLion was made in this mutter, 
Knowledge and truth wore conaidcred the highest forms of religion, and ih# 
Maitraka kings showed their readiness to accept any creed, if and when its 
truth was demonstrated to them by iLseaponents. In short, the Spirit of tolerance 
and reverence for the good things of all teligiORS, an ideal which was taught by 
Aioka, was closely followed by the Maitraka s. 

The earliest existence of ^aivism in India curt be traced back 
to the time of Moiienjo Daro in the ruins of which seals bearing the images 
of Sivji are found in a yogi-Uke posture.' Unfortunately, archaHjIogicai and 
epigraphkal evidences add very little to prove its existence and development 
in the enriy-medheval province of Kalhiawad. However, monuments from 
Malavh. C.P., and U.P.. speak of its Jloutisliing state before wc get definite 
evidence its existence in Surnstra.^ ^aivJsn) in this country seeuu la have 
been enriched by the Mattrakas during their glorious reign. 


It was the state religion, or to be more precise, the royal religion of tbc 
Mattrakas.’ The Bull and the Trident, the welJ-knowu emblems of god iiva, 
which Mre usually found on the seals and coins respectively, and the title 
* parama-inah^vara ' before the names of these kings in their copper-plates,* 
go to pmve the same. 

AU^e Valabbi rulers, with the exception of Dhruvasena I (x.D, 31^9) 
who WiS a Bhagavaia, and Oharapatta (a.d, 550J who was a devotee of the 
Sua, who definitely followers of the ^aiva culL True, in one of his luscriplions 
Gubas^a adopts the Buddhist style of parimSpSsaka, but this is not sulilicieiit 
evideac^ to show that he was converted to the Buddhist faith. For in the later 
recordsGuhasena is called * forama-rndieimra ' by his successors. Moreover, 
the leaam for Cuhasena'E adopting this title can easily be accounted. It seems 

XJorp anfi pp. JrZm, ^ Hm Plwie 

i of Ood ilv Pral{>liidiic^^ Sankiai CfmmtrmrAifon y^l^rx^ p. 223 ; 

A Duo FiguiT/' X, p. 438 Tli* wlki$t d&M 

nUnaata woniup it Hiai of Mc«A$itKn», Me Oivde, Ind$a, pp. 

^ S^iJiHf 7^ Cff p. 

^ Tm is crinioui from tbe coppcr-platc gr^tt of the ^£ljtFlkA mkrt,. 

4 BoDdMTkir, Kaj;^,tannn, amf Mimw Jtekgfov p. 119- 
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to have been intended to please his cousin Dudda, a Buddhist nun, for whom 
he had the highest esteem, and also the learned and virtuous Buddhist monks, 
who were his contemporaries. 

An insight into the nature of Valabhl !§aivism is obtainable from only 
one inscription.* The copper-plates of iSiladitya I (c. a.d. 599-614) record 
that he made a grant of two pieces of land along with a Ycmiala-vdpi as the 
provision for the repairing of the temple as well as for the worship of the 
god by means of: bathing water (snapana)^ pounded sandal-wood {gandha\ 
perfume smoke proceeding from Gum or resin (dhupa)\ flowers {puspa\ 
garland {mdlya)^ lamps {dipa), music (glta), dance {nrtya\ etc. The temple 
was a private one, but that in no ay lessens its importance. For it throws a 
good deal of light on the prevalence of that cult in the early mediaeval period. 
Early worship of the Brahmanic gods was essentially private, and was performed 
in seclusion of which this is a typical example. Now looking to the fact that 
almost all the Valabhi kings w'ere ^aivites, is it not strange that only one 
grant issued to a ^aivite temple should have come down to us 7^ But it may 
perhaps be that ^aivism being the royal religion, the iSaivite temples were 
maintained by the state from the general revenue and that no special grants 
were made to them.^ 

Dr. Sankalia agrees^ with the late Dr. Biihler in his supposition that the 
cult-objects in the Siva temples at Valabhl were Ungas and not images.^ Along 
with the lingaSy the Nandi is always associated with Siva, being his vehicle; 
and it is found on the dynastic seals and coins of the Maitrakas. That such 
Nandis^ abounded in these temples is evident from the number of them strewn 
about the mins of Vala, some of which may be dated back to the sixth and 
seventh centuries. 

The flourishing state of Saivism may also be deduced from the literary 
sources and folklore, e.g., in the Udayasundarikathdy the author Soddhala 
traces his descent from king Siladitya’s brother Kaladitya, whom he praises 
as an incarnation of the Gana called Kayastha, a follower of Then 

again we are told that ^ahkracbarya probably visited Valabhi® when! he went 

1 Biihler, “ A Valabhi Grant of ^iladitya I, dated 290,” I. A,, IX, p. 237. 

2 Ibid, 

3 It is also possible to maintain that some such grants may have been made to hat ^vite 
temples and possibly were lost in the confusion that followed the downfall of the Maitraka 
rule. 

4 Sankalia, The Archeology of Gujardt, p. 218. 

5 Biihler, op, et loc, cit. 

6 Some of these Nahdis are life-size (about 60 ones from which we can imigine the 
grandeur of the temples. 

7 Soddhala, The Udayasundari Kathd is supposed to have been composed between 
A.D. 1025-1050. 

8 ^ankracharya's visit to Dwarka is mentioned by Madhavacharya, ^ankar-dig-ViJayay 
Sarya 16; Anandagjri, ^ank^ Vijayoy and James Hastings, Encyclopadia of Rekgion and 
Ethiesy Vol. XI, p. 186; Sastri, ^va Dharma no Sahkshit Itihas, pp. 45-46. 
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to C5t<iblisb the ^Sraddmaiha at Dwarka,' and that hi$ visit strangthcnod tlio 
pu&ttioa of Saivum in this pan of the country* Finally, we Icam from the 
story-iiteranirc Uiat a huge iiva-tempie of AchdeSvara Mabadeva was erected 
by a Vatabhi king in the centre (if the capital city.^ Unfortunately, no traces 
of Ibis tctiiplc have been left except the vague stntement of Hiuen Tsiang that 
there existed several hundrtti deva-temples with veiy many sectaries of difTcreitt 

SorLs.’ 

According to the Bumlray Gasetteer, Valabhl Saivism was of the old 
Pa^upata school of Niikiilisa or Liikulisu stscl.^ However, in Uie absence of 
any material indicating Ltie existence of NSkulisa or Lakulisa sect, found from 
the ruins of Valabhi. the assumption cannot be accepted.^ 

Id Vnla itself there is at Moii Darai an old Siva temEje with a step-well 
and not long ago there was discovered a polished granite tinga of greenish 
colour.^ These things prove that at Valabhi people highly esteemed ^aivisni. 

I V, N. Thakiir, Atian^ahhsdra I'a No Kwndj (CiujarAti), p. AT. 

i lh{d. The dcscnptiun cf tbie temple ras-iy he an imaginary- one* but ihc main points ^ 
the luiwl are taken from the hLi^torkaJ lourccA and os the Vulabbi kln^ ^launch ^viloi 
Uk CAi&tcnix of such a tempk was not impoidble. 

> Wallcrt, ti ice. c/f.: Beal, trj». tt dt,; ai Va|i ihcrc arc aid £ivii tempfn of 
SlddhfiXvara Klifvesvufii, RatiKivaja^ and Buddhsjiathii which may be ossagoed to thal 
Maitraku pcHodi 

4 Vol. U PU Ip p. 

5 Lakiilviia or NUdilisa U a yogi'form of iivik and the hfure is at timea found wilh a 

piece cf doth licU f<3UJid hs fotdisd ar upraiicd knee^ cbUcU 5, /. 1906-7. 

p. Ifl6>. LakuliiB or NiikulLia, accordins to the PiiraM5> ‘ho* the iw^niy-dghLb (Kham, 
MurfNi/n&na. p. 1 27^^ i-c., the last liwainnlion of MaheRvara. Il is ubo dear tiom Uit areoual 
of the fuhJna, ill, Kur/m LJIL 25. ths U^gti Purdmt, Ch, XXIV, Bl, 

the Vayu-riiT^M, Ch. XXIII, 12.1., verse IZ4-!35p tod the InseHptlutf^ (Bhandarkarp 

The Ekalin^i StCffl^ TfkV. niml the Driginal iiUtory of ihe Likuhia /. B. B. R.A. S., 

XXI] p 157 ff), found near Nathiidwani, lhai she incaiiuititni look place al Kayivarohano. 

1 There four ascctk-papil^ of l^ikmisa, vvho« nuoies: AS meniioned in the Puj^naa 
are Kuiika, tiaiga. Mltra and Kaurusya, The ori^n of this seel ia suppoKil to be as cariy 
as the first’raiury A Thw iiuarimimn nwk place because, as the Heomvati irEScripiion 
toys beipB afraid that Jiis name and cloctnnti might be lost in oblivion, wa* bora 

on iLmh again is ChiUukA (& Car-i XU. p. 45). The origin of the name L^uH is frara 
LakuiaopaiaJ^hif^arfi. iA.. tJm rcpresentiiEion oF she Siva wilh his hand holding u lakuia^ 
l«-i apparently laktita nr a dub. Often In the ementries where ifijs ^ was prevalent the 
itnage was found wilh one hand holding a hikuta. and ihe oEher sanietinie& a dKoanut (jI. S. ^ 
/. /r,, 1905p pp, 45-5&). It Is aliQ wdl known thai the imo^ of LdkiHisiLp tFsides having tuher 
tconographlcdl peculiarilicj, is chajactcfised by the repfcsentsliGun of an uncoverod phiBua 
(eflUed UfdhwunMdhfa in Sunstrit. d; A. S. 1. B., IW6. p. 186)- Assumpdon of Ibc Bombfiy 
CpflEff/w that Valabhi Saivism was of this sect, cannot be scaled. The fact that FCArv an wM 
ihe centre of LSkilllia or NakiiUsc sect of ^vism, which is in Ciiffcwflf reiritacy and waa 
ihe KMt of Pasupatn wofsiup. doea not support this view at aJL^ sins if is at a fairly peat 
dishmee frore Valntihj ilsdf. While in Lhe ruins oF Valabhi proper no signs art ««n of the 
prevalence of this sect. 

* ^Tdxien Afuiram Kep^ri^ 1938*9* p. 31. 

7 Ibid., p. 29* 
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Sonic ^bolari even dsto tfa.0 celebrity of Somanetih from tlie lime of the 
ValAbbi nilen,^ This is further corroborated by an inscription at Somanaih 
which speaks of the repairs carried out by Bhimadcva.i The inscription is 
specmcally dated as Valabhi Samvat 850. These temples, since thev were not 
made of durable materials, vanished lon^f ago wiUi one or two exceptions, and 
it is irapomot to note that down to the ninth century A.D. all over Gttjarat 
and Kaihiawad brick and wood were the only materials used in temples and 
other religious ediHccs.^ 


Goddess-W^rxhip also played an important part in the religion of the 
Mattr^a tingdom. The Valabhi inscriptiaijs mention ttvo such goddesses 
Punarajya* or Pandurija^ and KottanunaMkadevi.s King Dronasimha 
granted a viiiagc for the mainicnHncc and upkeep of the temple 
of the former goddess. From this it is evident iliai as early as the end of the 

coDtuty. temples of goddesses existed in Hnstavapra (modem HStbab) in 
Katfu^wud. ^ 

of KottainrnahitBdtvi, as we are told, was Qrst built bv 
Dronasimha^ m the Smtah (boundary) of Trtsanganiaka (modem TarSamiaJ 
For some reason, the royal grant to the temple was stopped, but St was resumed 
and madt; perronent by DhruvasenH U (c. a.d, 639-40), ^^hq also repaired 
the rempk dedicated to KoitaradevL The ruins of thiii temple exited when 

nw^^e «infortimateiy, he did not describe the temple 

nOT thej^gc of the goddess, SJie might have beam some Sakti of ^iva or a 
local g^d«s such as Panarajya, Another example of worship of the goddess 
IS obtained from the legend about the Valabhi ^ueon Pujpflvati, the wife of 

«« “* SatnijUayi and 

of Kumirapita (ad, Il47^m4i of A ® I'inislcr 

and iDcdiinte in tlw temple of Aditwti^ iJk wtckVi^^m ^'majayu to worship 

the tni« and the edifet wa, *, ^ ^ Hi*lods«l hy 

Kumitrar^la cliariti). Tbe simv about Som^ ^ ttfificc (cf, 

* Jultsoa. *■ The two New Vikhhi Copper-plates,” J.B./t.XAS Vv o i a- 
J ^rl. “ Bhamodra Mohats Plai« of D«na*idjl«." E. Wj 

* Jackion, <vt, c/r., pp^ p-io, ’ **■ 

f ^nkalie, op. « fee. eft. 

* Acharya, op. eft.. No, i j. 
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king^HAdi^ap the last ruler of ihc dynasty, who had been to Arasur to worship 
Hit goddess Bhavini.^ 

Kii^^vimi. The province of Gujarai-Kathiawld Ss well known as the 
second home of lord Kfsna in the Puranas.^ But unrortunately^ there are no 
clear mdications of the prevalence of Vaisaavisna in Gujarat-Ka^hiawad before 
the adveril of the Guptas in the fourtli and Lhe fifth cenLuries. ^ This was probably 
the beginiung of Vaisnaviam in Surasfra, lhe TrailcutaJcas in LStUp who were 
the conteinporaries of die Guptas,^ also seem to be Vai^o^vas, m could be 
deduced from their titles * Parama Bhagsvatu" and * Parama Vaisnava/* 
Skandagupta’s inscription mentions a tern.plc of Vjsnu as bthli by ClmkrapalitA 
at Girin agar/ This inseripLlon opens with an invocation of Visnu in the 
vdmnna or the * dwarf* incarnation. And the noted feature of the Vaisnavism 
of die Gupta period, viz., worshipping the incarnation of Vi^nu, isalso indicated 
in the above inscription. 

As for Vaisnavism in mcdiicval Gtijamt the chroniclers have not much 
to say except about tJie inter period wbcji Narasithha Mehta greatly popularised 
the worship of iCjfsua. 

Although the superiority of ^iva renLainud long undisputed, Vaisnavism 
did exist in these provinces, During the Vedic period also Visnu was considered 
a great god. He was not considered the supreme or lhe sole ged. In fact he 
was considered inferior to India, as is evidenced by many hymns addiesstd 
to the latter. But according to a certain legend Vi^nu came out succe^ful In lhe 
contest among the gods and was thereupon styled the most excellent of the 
gods. Visnu held this position during the Brahmanic period^ for OS Dr, 
Raychaudhari says, " in the Aitareya Br^hmana Visnu is described 
occupying the highest place among the gods.'""^ As for the sect uaJIcd Vaisnavism 
we know that it is the name given to the Bhakti cult which recognises 
also called Bhagavai-Narayana or Han as the sole God/ 

Coming to Valsnavism during the Maitraka rule it must be said that there 
am some faint traces of its prevalence in Valabhh especially in the title of 
Dhruvasena I, who is called in the VnlabhT inscriptions a ' Parnfm-BhaguYuta:^ 

1 Mcrutimga, op. tr lae. cit.; Tbcikur, or cfX 

3 Thiwltii^ Vaishwvw p. 73; Parekh, SH y&fiabhaeharya^ 379. 

3 ItU., p. jga. 

4 Cf. Hoemk, J. R. A. S., 1905, pp. m4m. 

J HulC£$cb, ''Sural of Vyfigraseoa/ E. /.* XI* 319; Acfaarya, sp. tk-fMo. 14; 
cf. Raychiiidhiri, Eatip fBsiory Pf Vuis/imifa Stcr^ p. lOK ^ 

^ b1«t,'' The Jimifiadha Rtxk Insoiptitra," C, /. Ill, p. 56. 

7 ItoycbaudhrLH, pp. c/r., p. 97i 

« p. 7: «£ Mcnier William, ** The VaiS^ava Raliaion/" /. A. S., (K. S.), XTV 
pp. zas^ie. 

^ The Maliya Coppcr-platc ImoipiiiKi of Dhanumm H (Fkct, C /. /.^ [Tf, pi 168) 
describa Dhravasaca f as Bhagavaia or Vais^ava; Paiekh, pp, p. 58>D. 
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It is i^oi possible io my when faow lie; was converted to Ulis faltliJ Probably 
ftdine religions tcactcr cotivitscod him oi the superiority of Vaisnavisiri over 
Saivism^ and consequeeitly he adopted the fonner faith. Hou-cver, some 
imporiaiiL informs lion is given by a record of the feudatory ruler of the 
MaitnibaSp viz*^ the Senapati Siuihiditya of iho Garulaka dynatity.^ This 
record says that Krsna lived in Dw^rka which was the capital of the western 
coast of at that time. Now this is the fust and perhaps the only 

epigraphical reference to Krsna"& Dw^rka and its supposed survival upto the 
seventh century A.D. Then again we know thnt ibe Bhi/fftkavyii, ite wclU 
known work compost at Valahhh denis with the plot of the Mm^yaha w'hich 
shows that people took keen interest in the adventures of Riniu, one of die 
incarnations of Visnu. The pcnional names like Visnu^ M5dhava, Kisna, 
Narayana, Vasudeva^ etc., in the Valabhl copptr-pJnLc grants also show the 
influence of Vaisnavism in the country during the Maitraka nile^ 

Budiiifism: Buddhism occupies an important place in the history of religion 
at VttlabfiL The odieis of Afioka op the way to Mount Giniiir Turmsh us with ^ 
the earliest evidence of the existence of Buddhism in KathiSivad.^ It might have 
been promulgated there, as in southern Gujarat (A pa rant), by the Buddhists 
of Ceylon (Sinihadvipa)^^ The name uf one of these Buddhists, according to 
the edicts of Aiaka,^ the Mahavamsa** and the Dfpavaiiiia^ 
Dhannaraksila^ 

Bes ides J unagadh, other pi acca wh ich the Buddhists seem to have cofonised 4 
w^etc Talaji* and SSn^p* where caves and saneLuarics of the Csirly type survive* 

Thus Buddhism may be said to liave set foot in Sumatra through the 
efforts of Aioka. It might have enjoyed some popularity during tlic days of 

J Mentini ef the word ' Krtfifl ' in cme of the Ten Fmanicntft of iht Sroae Inscription 
from Vila sugsms a probability of the emtence of VAlsnavisri] doHnjf the lime, DiskakEr, 

" Icn FTiffmcntA of Slant Inscnpliom «ik1 b City ^ rram Vila;" A, 0, J?. XX, 

pp. i-aoio. ty 

3 HialttSCh, ■*-nie P=diili;ia Fiatea oT Sidih^rtifya/^ B, /„ Xt, p. IS. 

J in spitfi of ibe coriirtjy view expressed by Fr. Hvras, Akkt't Dharmar 
Q. J. 4 W. S.* XVIU, p. 26a fT., this vkvf b ^roepted by BchoUirs. Dr. Baru^ “ BcLijiion of 
htahtibodhi, XXXV, p, JI9; Ch::u Eerin. “ A Historical Chameier 10 ihe Reign of 
Aioka,"* FVuw. pp. : Sank,iU[i, c^. a /or. eii. 

^ Vofpl, " Prakrti Tnscriptian from t Buddhist 5dtc of Na^rjimikonda," E. f XX. 

p. 22, 

5 F^fik ma 

* Ch. VtlT- 

7 Ch. XV. 

< Ti ii near the village Vankit, cT. g^inkalla^ pp, P^ il ; Burgen* A. K\ K. p. 149 

'Hierc- sre Uiirty cast* At TAt5ja. 

^ Ihtd., p. Sy Ttx cavei at fiSna nmnber about Anahchandra '' Rock-cul 

J'Sff « - Sadi- HiUj" (Motm*), mbflprr^y /«i,fclcal S,I^I tW3. 
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Mihnda, and may have taken firm routs in ihe reiijn of the early Andhra 
kingjf,' But it certainly reached the acme of its glory during the rnlc of the 
Maiiraka kings of ValahhT. 

An explanation of this resurgence of Buddhism is available in the epigra¬ 
ph ical records^ as well as in the accounts of Chinese travellers.* The details 
given in the copper-plates corroborate the statemert of Hiuen Tainng, They 
describe the Sangha of the reverend Sakya Bhiksus as belonging to eighteen 
schools tnikayas) and liailiite from various places. The ‘eighteen schools’^ 
mentioned therein evidently point to the prevalence of Hinayana sect, hut 
that the Mahayina sect also nourished at Valubhl, will be seen hereafter. 
Further, we know from Hiuen Tsiang’s account that most uf tl»e bhik^us in 
MSlavi, Valabhiand Annnrfapura stiulicd Hinayana according to the Sammiliya 
school, while the bhik.$us of Bharueaccha and Surislra followed the MahaySnal 
according to the Sthavim school, and the bhikifiis of Khetaka and Ujjayani 
studied hath the Yanas.^ As for these schmils we know that the Shaviravadins 
represented the conservotive school of the firit schism while ilie sanimiiiyas 
formed a sub-division of the ftthaviras-adiiis. The Sammitiya school secured 
patronage from the emperor Harsa whose sister Rafasri was a follower of this 
school 

The earliest reference to Buddhism in Valabhl is found in a Copper-plate 
grant of Dhnivascna I. In Valabhi Sam. 216’ (c, a.i>. 535) be donated some 

I Dikshil, “ValaHir. The Arcitnl Buddhist Unbenity," Illsterleai and i'wwnfC 
Studies, p. 55r 

i The cxca^TiJcd al ctvt of Vakbhi contuiu a verierjf of with the 

BitddhUt formulu “ Ye DKtrma hctu prubhiivii ilnpril 1 u^d on ihem, nnd the cf^ppcF^plitte 
gnnti also fcv'ord the e.xulcncc of Buddhism at Vzilabhi. Bc^idei^ thb the trefeFcnce to 
- KalTiaifaya" fffaG. n/SunghaMfrog, 4) and ‘ Tathisacii' 5K occumn^ in sOffle fraa- 
Tnentary SiOfic iiwcriptiuns disoo^treJ m Vaja furEher sliiSw ihe innuence of OiKldEiism in 
%'aJatbhi m the sUth and ihc levcnih cmiiiriK A D. CL, DishalkAr, vp. Then assb. ihe 
referenee to the ficlda hclDnpins to Use Buddhiit monks or S^mi^ tmy be noted from the 
oopper-pls^te grants sihffvira BrfihrrK^dej^i^k/vfra (T[|Kin 36*9) of Dhruva- 

sfina ira grant, / B. B. A. S. Sj, T. pp- jliiw 

Dhanisena TVt fpram, A., p. 14, and Jiaika . . . kmiumba kjhetra (Ibe 59) SiEadilya liF* 
grant, E. [V, p. 74. 

J Wallcra, opr ef ^P- br. cW. 

4 The eiehteen schdioU of ihc Bhik^iiS we« 2 a. foUnw*; (i) Muia-mahi-an^ka, fii) 
HkuvyaTfcariltaJi, (ili) Lokottara-'^ltdjn^. flv) Kaunikidlakus, (v) Buhuimixytis, Cvf> Pmins-^ptivl* 
dirvt, (vii> Caitvasailas; (vtii) Avufifwailas, Sailtts, M VaFsiputriyas, fsi) Dharmottarai, 
fih) Bbidrayanikas, {\m Sammidyas, fxiv) Saitn^fikas, (kv) Mahi-Makaa, <jcvi) Dbu™* 
guplflkav (Rvii) Kixyvpayai and fxvhi) Santranlikas: cf, Sv^n, Syjiemj Biidtifiia TkmgkL 
p 100 C Hiuen Twaxtg reooitti thai ihcrc were cEgtnccn sehcKik of Burddhism fcf. BnJ, cp. 
cit. I, p. aOJ. tind wt know that originatly ull rhe eighteen Bchools were amiiaiird to the Hitajriiiii 
(cf. TakakuiUf op. cit^ p. 

^ Beal, op. cfl.p p. 260 IT. 

* Ihitl, Ettriy Histfoty afih^ Spttad 0 / Buddhism itfmf the Bmkffiin Sekoah, p. 29T. 

7 HhaiKlartar, A Valibhi Coppcr*pIate rirani." L IX^ p. 104. 
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viUsges to the monastery built by his niece (sister's daughter) Dudda who 
laid the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a Vibarn in isr near 
VnlabhT. We onn gather some account of and her Vi ham from the 

copper-plate grants of the Maitraka kings. As we have seen, above, Dbruvasena 
I has intr^uecd her as his niece (hhdgiwyl) and also as a follower of Buddhism 
(fiaramipdsika). Hence her great Vibhra in the Inoality of ValabhT itself must 
have been built not long before v.S, 216, the date of tlie earlicKt known 
grant donated to it by hcf maternal uncle. King Cuhasena refers to 
her with great nsspect and uses the word ‘ pSda' in eotmection with 
her. The later kings represent her as a (^ueen (Rajiir). This epithet soems to 
have been used probably to connote the idea of her royal blood relationship. 
We do not know more about her parents or her husband, if at all she was 
married. From the description it seems that she must have been cither a child- 
widow or a virgin. Any how, we know that she was residing at her matomal 
uncle’s place at ValabhT and leading the life of a nun in her Vibdra. Realising 
the hardship of the life of Buddhist monks and nuns, she seems to have used 
her royal Influence to inspire the rulers to issue grants for the maintenance of 
the Buddhist Viharas, 

Subsequently, other VUiSras were built by difierent persons or by kings 
themselves. The Duddl^ Vihara, as wc see in the ValabhT records, had Iccome 
one of the most important VihSras at ValubbT. and gradually developed into 
a ythafa-tnajplaiii containing a number of vihflras within its precincts 

The Duddi vihflra itself received many gifts from the successors of 
Dbruvasena f at least for about a century and a half (from v.s. 216 onwards). 
It wan the head of a Vihara-mandala. The Dudda-MahS-ViJiaru. as it was called 
later, incorporated in it the following monasteries: 

(1) The Bhafdraka Vihura^ was probably named after Bhatdrka, the 
founder of the Maitraka dynasty. This Vihlra was dedicated (siT^i^t>d) 
to Rajasthaniya Sura (an officer).; 

(2) The Gohaka Vikdrai was built by Gob aka, probably a monk) 

(3) 'The Abhayaniofika Vihara^ was built by the venerable nun Minima, 
was situated near the Bhatdraka Vihurar) On account of the resemblance 

with the tenn of respect (i>ada) recorded in the inscription in connection with 
the nuns MhnmS and DuddA, the former appears to have been another popular 
pormn0pdr£ka related to the royal family at ValabhT. 

I BuUer. " A arant from Vatobhi" A A., V, p, 20lS, 

* BuUit, Further Vslabhi Grants,” /. 4., VI, p, li. 

J Sljh^, wi iffc, cii. 
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(4) (jhe Kakka-Vihdra' was built by a trader named Kakka and it was 
situated not far off from the Dudda Viharal^ 

(5) CTke Buddhadasa Vihara^ was named after Acarya Bhadanta Buddha- 
dasa) This was probably built during the lifetime of DuddS; hence the acSrya 
Buddhadasa cannot be identified definitely with Buddhadasa, the author of 
Mahavibhasha i^aitra. 

(6) (The Vimalagupta Vihdra^ was built by Acarya Bhikshu Vimalagupta, 
who was a resident of the Kukkurauiaka village. It was included in the Sthiramati 
Vihara.i 

(7) ^Tke Sthiramati Vihdra* * was built by Acarya Bhadanta (7) 
Sthiramati.^ 

The other viharas in the svatala of Valabhl were included in the Yaksha 
Sura Vihara mandala and were reserved for the nuns (Bhikshunis). This 
Yaksha-Sura-Vih§ra Mandala consisted of the following Viharas: 

(1) iJTte Yaksa Sura Vihdra.^ It was built by Yakja Sura and it formed 
the head of the monasteries for the nuns.) 

(2) ^The Furma-Bhatfa Vihdra’’ was built by one Purnna-bhatta who 
belonged to the family of Samanta Kakkuka on the maternal side.> 

(3) ( The Ajjita Vihdra* was built by a trader named Ajita. It was situated 
at the village Bhattipadra (in the vicinity of Valabhi) and u^h was perhaps 
presented to a feudatory Varahadasa of the Gurulaka family. ) 

Besides these the following monasteries’ are also mentioned in the copper¬ 
plate grants. 

1 In an inscription we find: “ in the vihSra constructed by the trader Kakka (oO Mankila 

(gotra) situated near DuddS Vihara,” _ ^ ^ 

This is from the unread portion of Dharasena ll’s grant of V.S. 270, J. B, B. R. A. S. (N. S.), 
I, p. 68; stifpr Mankila was a 

gotra amongst the Vaisyas, cf. Gotra Pravaraniba n d h a, p. 126. 

2 Blodi, “ King Dhruvasena Ts grant dated, v.s. 217,” J. A. S. B., (1895), p. 379. 

3 Diskalkar, “ ^ilSditya Ill’s grant of V.S. 343, and 356,” /. B. B. R. A. S. (N. S.), I, 
pp. 38-9. 

* Ibid. 

3 Diskalkar, op. cit., p. 57. 

« Gadre, “ Five ValS Plates,” /. U. B., m, p. 82. 

7 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 79 (Garulaka VarahadSsa’s grant of G.E. 230). 

9 Had their names been well preserved in the following records five more Viharas would 
have been known to us:—/. U. B.. m, p. 80 S’, a SllSditya’s grant dated 287; Bhandarkar’s 
Nos. 133(k 1331. 1595 and 1600. 
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(1) (The Bappapadiyu Vihara^ was constnictcd by Achatyn Bhikshu 
^tliLraiaad at Valabhir^J It i? identified wiih ihc Vih&ru fiifcircd to by Iliuen 
TAiang in ^ account of VaJabhi. The Vi ham described by the tras'^elJer is as 
follows : "^ot far fram the city is o great sanjzharom, which was buill by the 
Arhat Acarya (ochdo)^ here ihc Bcxlhi^^atvus Giinamat] and Sthiramaii fixed 
their njsidences during their travels and composed treatises which have gained 
a high renown^T^ In the foot-notes to his trun slat ion of the passage Samuel 
Beal adds the ^following uccount of both these §chSryas. According to it 
Slhimmati^thaviru was one of the famous disciples of Vasub:indhu, the twenty- 
first patriarch, who wrote commeotaries on all the works of his master- Cut^amaii 
was also a disaple of Vasubandhur He had 3 famous disciple called Vasumiira^ 
who wrote a commentary on Vasubandhu's Abhidharmako^n (An Introduction 
to Mahaj'ana). 


(2) The Virmi&kafti Vihara^: it is known that this Vihara was built by 
king STiaditya ! himself* in the VamJafcaia village,^ j 

(3) Jhe YdJh£i\'ak£i Viham^ was built by diviraiHiii named Skandabhafia 
at a village called YddhSvaka; along wTth this Yihfira was buill a waicr- 
reservoirl). 


These monasteries existed not only in placcsi where monatchism w^as 
pntaehcd and practised^ but also in places where scieniific cduc^riou w^as 
imparted to the students on the basis of religion- The long ditraiion of time, 
through which ihe^ have endowed with gifts, show^ how Buddhism became 
popular and held its sway over the minds of the people during those days. 

The copper-plates thus give u^i the names of the jtcveral Viharas. But 
being almost stereotyped in their descriptions* the copper-plate grants of the 
Maitraka kings do not help us much to know anything about the activiiics of 
these munasteries, NcveriJidcss. they do occasionally afford us glimpses Into 
the life and the conditions in them. Most of them provided for the iLiiiy nccessi- 
fipt of t he monks* such as alms (Pindapdrd)J beds {^ayandsana)^^ attendance 


I BQlilfir. “ Further Vakbhi Grants."* A A., Vi. p. \ z 

■* Tbb VihSra was fneani for monks Trom foreign counliks, beJonpng lo the HiatiyAtiA 
wt u bfifoeout by the 

, and ** 

^ DUkalkar, “ A Cop|Mr^pkte grant Stlidilya I dAusd vjt 23^" J. B, B, A. S.W S) 
l pp,2T-33. M 

■4 ^ Tiiana thiw corroboralra rhk statement In hii iccouni of " By the 

^ of hii palM he built m vihara and be runber lAyn ihat, he cxhitutcd rhe skill of the 

STIk T omEmeiws In decoraUn* iL In it pul bnagci of the 

Buddhas* Lord) cf Um World." 

t A graat of the VA^abbi Kin* DhiraaeriA TV^ dated 326 ” r A L p 45 

'***''* bii fwd by aim,, bm ^ ^ f^piy 

fflai ito WM i»i atHoliitcly fyf him, when be lived a scitled Ufe in a VUdn. 
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Ofi the sick {Gldnapmiyayti), raedicaiic (fifeitr/l'o), ’ clothes (Chivarakas^^ 
etc., fof the worship of the Buddha’s iinaEcs, and the current repairs to the 
monasteries, thus giving us an idea of the duties of the monks, their d^ly 
life iind their needs. Then again when Ihesfi inscriptions refer to the anointing 
of the images,^ the pcrfonnmtces of dnnecs and itiusic* or the covering of the 
floor.’ we know that life in a monastery was not a monotonous round of 
duties. One grant provides for the purchase of religious books for the 
motiELSiory^ in some, the fortifications’ and the well-laid gardens* around 
these Vihiras are mentioned. Elsewhere we also get inieresting dcscriplion of 
the ta,stcful docoiutions in them.* The most important feature of the Vihiras 
as described by the grants was the worsliip of images, in some VihSras there 
were tmri£w»t «r several Buddhas, while in some other Viharas there was only 
one image of the Buddha. Hiuen Tsbng in his aocuuiu refers to im.igus of 
Seten Buddhas in a VihSra built by the king Snadiiya,*® This shows that the 
worship of the images of the previous Buddhas and of Uautama BuddlUl was 
in vogue even in the Valabhi period. This, as we hate rnenlioned above, 
mnristed of snapatia-gandha-dhupa-puspa malya dipa-uila. etc. I-Tsing 
gives a detailed account of the way in which a Buddliist image was bathi^ and 
worshipped-'' The priest in charge of periboning t he ceremony of worshipping 
the image was known as the PSdamula. and grants made special provision for 
his livelihood. 


M regards the nature of Buddhism and its subsequent progress, wc know 
that both the MahaySna and the HinaySna'i schools prevailed at Valabhi. 
When Hiuen Tsiang visited western India in about A-d. 6^10 he found monaste¬ 
ries everywhere and the followers of the Hinsyana Saiumatiya as well as the 
Mahiiyana Sthavira schools. However, it cannot be doubled that Buddhism 
in Valabhi had a leaning towards the iCnayfiua sect in the early stages of its 
development, as a reference to the Bhik^us who practised the eighteen Mikayas 


I GIliu.p™iy9y.i-bhiu?iwa » preparation of medidiw used as a requisite fw 

1 UsivUIy a Bhifcau was lo keep three chivJrnsir all. i-e., the inner girmeni (miaisvasakal, 
■be upper faitneni (mtaiasHigal, ord the cstra garmeni imended for prelection agaiiw 
COM tSunEbati); Cf- Kowmbi. tUvtlha Sanfka iw Pmkha^. p.l. , 

I DukatkaT, " Dhruvasena til s undBinl grant, J. S. H. R. A. S. tN. S.). I. p. 35, 

A Jferd. ^JLWiiya rs grant,- . --vi „ lu 

s BamEtt, “ Vaja Ccppef-pMic Oraiu,” E. XltJ. p- 330 and Buhler, ep. tU,. iV 

n. 174. 

S RuhW, “Gutuaciu'i gfimt of V.S. iBO," /. Vlt, p. 67 . 
r BEihlcr,'■ A Vnlftbh) Grant,'" P* ■ dj 

t BhMdarkar's lUt Noi. I»J, JMI, I 3 S 0 . Achirya * NtM. 54 . « 84 . 

9 {Arya-.'ifmJitin.Mila^Kttlpa, 587-5^1). Jnywwal, tmprriat Hhfvry of i«dut, p. 24. 
w Walters. Am. eit. 

II jakAkiuii, 0/?^ ^J'-p P- 

«2 Kimurn. “ A Hislorical Study of ihe lerffli Mihiyuna wid Hiaoyann and Origm of 
Mohkyunu Boddhtan,” Jie«r#i«f <jf rAe TitpattmMnt of Ltittn (CalctittB^, Xttl, p. 4S IT. BJid 
XI, pp. l-dJ. 
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would imply. It sbows the csiRtcncc of some liinayuna school, most pfobably 
the Sonunatiya.' But io the hey-day of Valabfal. i.e„ in the sixth and the seventh 
cenLiuiex, the chief fotm of ieligion must have been Mahayinism,^ It is possible 
that the inhuencc ofNalaDdl was jespomibk for the growth of the Mahay^na 
sect at Valabh). The form of MiihaySnism that prevailed in Valabtd was tliat 
of the Sthavira scJtuoi, as folloivcrs of this school were found by Hiuen TsiangJ 
in iuodgadh, not far off froin Vafabhi. We have the testimony of this author, 
who speaks of the monks Sthiratnati and Gunamati the far famed chainpions 
of AbhidJiamm or the beginning of the Matiaygnism, In the numerous copper¬ 
plates of the Maitrakas we have direct references to the anointing and bathing 
of the Buddha’s images. Sometimes the identity of the Buddha’s images can 
be inferred from cxi^wsions like " Buddba-Bha^uka "* ocevuring in the 
wp^r-p]8tc5. We have even a copper-plate grant of Dharasena IV where the 
Yodhavafca monastery is donated with gifts, especially meant for the Mnhay aag 
monks staying in it.* Some MahUyAnic ciay-s eals arc also reported to have 
been found* in Va^ and so also in the excavatjon conducted by Rev, Fr. 
Hcras on the site of an ancient Buddhist monastery. Similar seals and a black 
stone image of Buddha (?) with the Usnaia well preserved were di$co>'ered,'' 
Recently a full-length statue of the Buddha* which was mistaken for the 
image of Dhundbali Mala, a local saint, was found lying on the lop of the 
KaJva hill near Vala. 'fhe Abhbal Girasia’s field in VaU has yielded five 
^nze statues of the Buddha* which are now preserved in the Prince of 
Wales Museum.'* All these support the existence of MohayHoism in ValabhJ, 


with T^n g i ifc marlt on ihu is as follow^: *' Tbem are soine hundeed Sandharimu, 

dr.® accordiug to the Stanratiya 

of sLfe I^'in amongji scholars about the mfure 

jp, tf? in valabbi Dr. ^nls4lk in ihc t/nfvsmfv af tj. SSO and Dr, 

the HliuvAna on *'^'?*'«,l**‘* '■’>'1'* slms* on ihe preponderdiioe of 

that the ftiahaylna^Lt ia»?iiviilJ3TwreT^’^* aunemeri. The,^ i, cvXk* to show 

* 2M; Warew. cp, rf/.. tl, p. 240, 

OLski^Br," An undated plate of Dhruvasena III," J. JS, a J!. J, (N S) I r 33 

this n upptiblished rrleVMt tHi'of 

=TRiTKti,..«™ mnfe^«tffi,^nr titmtR! etc. 

» Op. c/f„ p. 334. 

Itay w™ unou^h^Cjta?**^ chw^erj of about luilieen- 

Ihsmrltal Oi Mtiihh/ in Indian 

K,C. b. 26. injuiuie,at, X4vier s CoUcse, Bombay, prepared by Dr. SBnkalia, Type. 

* AjKual Krport Woaoit Mststum, RaJkot. 19'3S.p, p, 2S. 

pa. UKpedesuils, of caa: of 

tiwi; MiighayaurtM - wliile bwriDliaiu^nn rhs^ Uwcnpiion a^: d!iajTnina)ni prali 

VI iSf?) ■ TOOnpLona on other two ttad: Sim Vi aOKMO, (2) Upl 

m j"^ Museum, «Kl 
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: Further impctuii gi\icn to Buddhism by the royal faniily can be seen from 
Hiuen Tsjjuib's account of ilJadiiya I. The traveller writes: " Every v-ear he 
convoked an assembly called Mofcsha Mahdparishfld, and summoned: the 
priesut of the four quarters. He oficred theiii * * the four things * in religious 
charity; he also gave them sets of three garments used in their religious services, 
and also bestowed on them the seven precious substances and jewels in wonder' 
ful variety. This meritorious custom has coniinucd in practice without interrup¬ 
tion till now."' Similarly, Dhruvapata (i,e., Dhruvasena 11) is described as 
follows: "Quite recently ho has attached himself sincerely to faith in the 
three ' precious ones.' Yearly he summims a great assembly, and for seven 
days gives away most valuable geins, ettquisite meats, and on the priests he 
bestows in charity the three garments and medicamenls, or iheir equivalent 
in value, and precious articles made of rare and costly gems of the seven sorts. 
Having given these in charily, he redeems them at twice their prioc."- These 
details are further supported by references to the copper^piate grants of the 
Maitraka kings donated to various Buddhist insututiousl^ 

Thus after considering all the points from the archaeological as weU os 
epigraphicul evidences Buddhism in Valabb! should not be estimated as 
leaning towards any particular sect only. It was universal in spirit, and in 
the fitness of things worthy of fame, so that ValabhT acquired proruJnenoe 
as a scat of learning.^ Though Valabhi was a receiving centre of Hinaydna 
and Mohiiyana Buddhism, it must have been a radiating centre as well. 
Its thousands of monks and nuns must have influenced the culture of 
Gujarat and iCathidwdd after the sixth century. 

Jainism: Coming to the question of Jainism we see the Jaina SQtra and 
the later literature confirms the fact that Jainism had spread in Gujarilt- 
Kfithiawild from rcmoie antiquity: for it is said that the scene of the Rcituncia' 
lion of NeminStha, the iwenty-firsi Tirthaiikar, was laid in Kathiawad.* 
However, for the present, there is no archaeological evidence to substantiate 
this statement. 

The first wave of Jainism passed over Gujardt-Kathiawad when 
Bhadrabahu went to the south in the fourth century B.C.' Evidence of its 
existence in this part of the country is avaifabJe from the Ksairapa period 
only. It consists primarily in the use of a Jaina technical term * K.cvalaj5ana,*s 

) BmI. op, rir„ N. pp, 261-2. 

2 Beal. op. c«,. p. 267. 

J Takakudu fluingi^s') Keeortls of rhe ButiJfiut Wotkl, p, 177, 

* Sankalia. The Story ir Sicmc of the Gmai Bcmuidutian of Neminatha,” 7. rr Q 
XVI, p, 3^14 ff 

s dr., p. 23 

* ' KevaUjiiflna^ is a cerin mcajiirnE ufriv^ ai ihelKn^wled^ Drtb«Ke>^iis(Dmiiucicnce- 
perfect flaRc), 
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file,, in an inscription of Jay'^dainan's gr^dson* which was found in a cave 
at JunSgadha. 

Coining to the question of Jainism in ValabhT we know that traditionally 
it Was known to be The hume of Jainisin in early mcdixs'al times after its 
shifting from Mogadha (panlcubrly in iht; nflh and the sbtih centuries A-D,)* 
It was here that the ^.veianibar canons were collected and published,^ However, 
it is surprising that ValabhT inscriptions are absolutely silent about it. Out of 
about hundred copper-plates, nut a single one refers to a Sangha or a Joina 
reiiginuB order, Jaina images, etc., as some of them do to the Buddlust Vihara. 
Sahghas and images. I'he peauciiy of epigraphical evidence, apart from an 
aTcha'ological one, is a ptizxlc^ and aU that wc can say about it is tliat 
the influence of Jainism in Valabhi may not have been as great as that of 
Buddiiism. 


Of the csistcnce of Jaiua learning, however, eviduncu i% not wanting. In 
the thinning ot the Mail raka rule. ValabhT was the scene of a great scripiural 
activity. In andent days, it was customitry in India to transmit learning from 
generation to generatioii orally, and this state of alTairs continues down to 
the present lime at leasi in the case of the old type of Pathusiilfis* which teach 
subjects like Jainism, Sanskrit, etc. This will show that it is not the want of 
knowledge of the art of writing to which Ihis state of affairs can be ascribed. 
For according to the Taina tradition Lord Rsabha taught the an of writing 
eighteen scripts* tc his d.'iughtcr Brahmi in the third ara (spoke) of the present 
AvjtMrpini pericHf of the wheel of time. The Vedie Hindus, on the other hand, 
^ibe It to brahma, the creator of the Universe, Leaving aside these pre- 
histone items of a very remote age, wc can give ample proofs of the fact that 
India knew the art ol writing in the remote past. Various scripts such us the 
Brahmi and the Kharosthi^ bear full testimony to this. It appears that the 
sacred works of the Jainas were not reduced to writing for their desire ofstrictly 
observing their ntahavraia, vu., aprigraha^ (destitute of posKcssion), This 
prevented them friira resorting to writing. Moreover, those saints who preserved 


I Uanerjet luul Sulcthanku', " Three KsliiHiapu tnsoiptions.*' C. f„ XV I, p. 2 i 9 . 

h™. 

3 j[ may be euganinl that the absence ol' any record of (he Maitraka Itfnfts reimnlioe 
any doiaUiHu w Emiitj made to [bn Jaitiu* may be due lo the * Aprigraha' (dejtiuite of 
pofisesyonj ruk follDUKd by Uic bitter. 

* KsipisdiEi^ TTw JaSna Sysltm of EducaHoD/' J. A, Vni, Pl fV^ pp, 2|8-S, 
s Kapania, “ Oultine oT PalaMgraphy.’* /. U. A, VI. Pi. VI. pp. 93-4, 

und the Script of Mobetuo Daro." A. B. 0 . R ./„ 

AlA,. Kl. II, pp, IZ 2 -n, 

ih^ 1*01’’* ti‘00^1 that by ndacuif things to wririas. 

»*» 'hat 

^ tcBdim; anil over and above then wu daniw 
or a senbe enmnuUmp emors which mishi tiansTonn the original oul of recnenlHoa. 
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ihc MSS, were denounced * But time wifkd it other^^isc and eii^eniually tht 
njJes c^tne lo be nuxlifiedr^ much so tnat purmis.siian was even fof 
keeping uny of tbc five typcs^ of ihe MSS. pertaining to [lie NiJJitis of 
Kaliyasuya'* in [he event the reteniive capacity^ the grasping power and the 
intellect getting deteriorated.^ I^dcr on, it wa?i found absolutely necessary to 
prepare a ntjmber of MSS. of tlic Jaina canonical literature. 

From the Jaina literature we understand rbat during the time of Skandiia 
&uri a famine oucurred which lasted for twelve years.^ This is confirmed by 
the cpigraphicai records obtained from the Mahasthan^ and the S^obgauia** 
iuscriptions which mcnilon the faniine relief measures taken in this connection. 
Some people believe that the faniinc Avorked haviH: on the Jaina scriptures 

\ [GipaJia. " Kcdaetinn of the Jairei Canorip^ A ///siw iftm Ctimtucui Lktraiur^ o/ 
iHe Jaitias, p. 60 IT., iwlr 4-7. tt is also knost a ihjt penanui w«re pMscribed to ihosc who 
wrote E\Tn flTie letters 

^ f .=f ^ 3Tiq^ IE 

Bhasa on Kappa aA n;iiQt«J by Kapadiu. 

In Cunni (p. il) on Dcaavcyalivsi^ viz find Q «mil»Ar refenencfi; 

Anolher refereiice b aho found in nhau an Nisiha and iJhosa on Kappa: 

^ and ^raaifj 

^ In itK Canmi (p. 21) on Dasavcyultgii it is saldp 

J Kap^din^ op. cit., pp+ ti2-3. 

^ KJhy^Liya is lim Siitxa which ii studied -recittil dttnnf tht ftret and last pjurusis 
cf boih ni|dit Bi^d day Ipaurusis b Ibe period ihaE cLapses from sun-riM: id the time when die 
:f3iadou of an object is equal lo its hetghl. In short, it pracdcalty comes to about three hour. 

ifw^rr *t<T iT*ni nl w't i 

Malsyagtri in his comaieniory on Nandi sayi so). In the Btoa on NUaha (XIIJ it is 
observed; 

In the Vischaojiini on Hisihap it remarked: 

^ In the JnSna literature we come uc/oss timee ivpcIv^ years ramLpe^ prior to rtiis. They 
occuned in the time ol Bbndrabiihu-Svafmn. Aiya Suhi^tin ft Vira Sam vat 291) and Vajrui.. 
vimin respectively. The fmt of tberu wa^ lerribfCH for. tl made all Ihc Munis cncept Bhadia- 
bahusvamln for^l Ditlhivaya. re^rds the other two famines, it uppean thut it did not 
alTect fbe tnowledge of ihc Jaina scriptures in case of lliff survhon. HliI ihcse faniirm must 
have Severely told upon Ihc supply of food — an Fnference tan be drawn from i he fnl] awirLf 
lines oocurrin® in the Cuimf fFl. 1. p. 4C4) on Ava$saya:—cT. 

Kapadia., op. cit. 

** d^Tfpnr^ ^ gnw Wdt f^W. 

■rfR! I tut ff^v ■TFrfl I 

7 Dhandurkurp ** An Undaled Maury an &rflhfni riwefipiioni of Mahaslhan/" E. 

XXl, p. SI W. 

• Jayuwal. The loii of rhe Soheaura Plalc/' £. XXI1, p, I ff. Thts hiscri prion it 
■ pitblk pluuml issued by ihc council of mumiers of Smvflsli, and B a document rclatinj to 
famine relkr measures. 
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while others maintain that all the principal Anuyogadharas (preceptors) except 
Skandila Suri died in northern India.* * In the midst of hunger and starvation 
it was very difficult to remember the true knowledge and naturally people 
began to forget the old doctrine. So Skandila §uri summoned a council of the 
Jaina saints at Mathura^ and made up the Kaliyasuya by taking a note of 
whatever could be gathered from tbem.^ A similar attempt was made by 
Nagaijuna at Valabhl.^ Unfortunately, the version of Nagarjuna did not 
tally with that of Skandila §uri in its entirety.^ Hence an attempt to improve 
the situation was made later on by the council held at Valabhi, under the 
presidentship of Devardhi Gani Ksamasramana, after the terrible famine, 
which lasted for twelve years, came to an end during the reign of the Maitrak'a 
ruler Dhruvasena.^ It is further said that queen Chandralekha, the daughter 
of the king of Ujjaini took an active^ part at this council.* 

Coming to the work done in the Valabhi council we know that all the 
important works of the Jainas, which were then a\ailable, were put into writing. 
This event is technically known as “ pustakarohana of the Jaina Agamas ” 
or Redaction of the Jaina Canon.^ Unfortunately, we have neither a complete 
list wherein these works are mentioned, nor any source mentioning the order 
in which they were written. 

At this council of Valabhi under Devardhi Gani not only the work written 
at Mathura and Valabhi were rewritten and codified but some more were 
added to the previous list. A serious attempt was made to reconcile the diffe¬ 
rences in the two versions pertaining to the two councils held previously. 

1 Cunni on Nandi, p. 8. 

2 Muni Kalyanvijayji, Virnirvana Samvat or Jainak&la Ganand, p. 188 ff. 

3 Ibid. 

^ (a) Ibid, Kathdvali, p. 298. 

(6) a MSS, of Bhadresvar Suri*s KahSvali also confirms this: 

I ^ ^ I ^ ^ti ft qnit 

cf. Kapadia, op, cit,, p. 62. 

(c) Hemachandra Suri, in his Commentary on Yogasdstra, says that the Agamas were 
got written by Skandila and Nagaijuna Suri, p. 207. 

(d) Malayagiri*s Commentary on Joisakarandaga, p. 41. 

5 Ibid, This happened sometimes between Vira Sam. 827 and 840. 

6 Jacobi, Kalpa Sutra, p. 270 and Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature V Pt 11 

p. 43Z * . • » 

7 Shah, Jainism in Northern India, p. 68. 

* Mum Kalyanavijay, op, cit, and Kalpasutra state the period of this council held by 
Devar^ipni as Vira Samvat 980 (according to Skandiliyas and v.s. 993 according to 
Nagarjuniyas). This difference had its origin in the fact that some saints thought that 980 
years had then elapsed since the nirvana (death) of Lord Mahavira, whereas others thoujiht 
that 993 years had elapsed. 

5 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 63; cf. Muni Kalyfinavijayaji, op. et loc, cit. 
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In cases where this failed, one of the variants was noted in the original Agamas 
and the other in the conunentary.' Practically in the Jaina council, the literature 
was written according to the version of Mathura^ council as a connected Unk, 
while the Joisakarandaga (which supplies us with astronomical knowledge) 
is based on the Valabhl.^ The practice of referring to a third party for a contro¬ 
versial question was set aside, and codified works were looked upon as the 
final authorities. The codification acted as a preventive from further moderni¬ 
zation of the sacred works.'* Several vannaas (descriptions) occurring in more 
than one Agama and which were written only once at full length but were 
not reproduced {ad verbatim) a second time, were referred to merely by writing 
the word vannaa^ and indicating the source of the paraUel description. Thus 
the result of the Jaina council at Valabhl was the enshrining of the sacred lore 
in the manuscript books. 

In the Jaina literature, Valabhi is described as a great liriha (a holy 
place).* The Chinese travellers being Buddhists may not have mentioned 
this fact in their accounts, nor have they given any details about the prevalence 
of this sect in the country. 

Another proof of the existence of Jainism in Valabhi is the reference to 
Nfallavadin in the literary works. Malla was one of the greatest Jaina dialecti¬ 
cians and the author of Nayachakra. The title of Vadin was conferred on him 
when, according to tradition, he defeated a Buddhist monk in a controversy 
on the superiority of a religious question at Valabhi. Three different stones 
have come down to us for Mallavadin at Valabhi as follows. 

(According to the Prabhavakacharita, MaUa was the youngest of the 
three brothers—the names of the other two being Jitayasas or Jinayasas and 
Yaksa. They lived at Valabhi with their mother Durlabhadevi. They had a 
maternal uncle who was a Svetambara Jaina monk named Jinananda Suri. 
When defeated by a Buddhist monk Nanda or Buddhananda in a public 
disputation at Bhrgukachchha^ (Broach) he left that city and came to Valabhi 
where he made his nephews his disciples. All the three received high education 

~ I In the latter case there was a reference to the Nagarjuna school: Tika on Ayara, 
pp. 245-303 a3.” Another reference is found in Tika on Suyagada, 

p. 64. 

2 Jinprabhava Suri, Tapagachha Pattavali, p. 93. 

3 Kapadia, op. cit., p. 64. 

* Ibid. 

5 Wintemitz, op. cit., II, p. 450, f. 3. The idea >vas of lessening the trouble in writing 
and saving the materials required for that work. 

6 Charpentier, Uttaradhyana Sutra, p. 16; Jinaprabhav Suri, VMdha Tirtha Kaipa, 
p. 29; Rajasekharasuri, Puritan Prabandha Sangrah, pp. 89-93. 

7 Existence of MallavSdin sect in this part of India is rerorded in an inscription, cf. 
Altekar, “ Surat plates of Karkkarija Suvarpavarsa, Saka, 743,” E. /., XXI, p. 135. 
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at Valabhl and became great masters of ^astras. Jitayasas wrote a NySsa—a 
sort of commentary—on a work of grammar, known as the Visrdntavidyd- 
dharavard^ (probably Visranta Vidyadhara). Yaksa composed a Samhita 
known as Nimittastangabodhini while Malla wrote his famous treatise on 
Jaina philosophy known as Nayachakra. Mall went to Bhrgukachchha and 
avenged himself on his uncle's opponent Buddhananda by publicly defeating 
him in the royal assembly, in token of which he was given the title of Vddin, 
There seems to be some truth in this episode, for soon after the fall of Valabhl 
power, Buddhism gradually disappeared from Gujarat and Jainism took its 
place. 


The second story about this MallavSdin is given by Merutunga in the 
Prabandhachintamani. According to it, king ^Iladitya of Valabhl once decided 
to have a public meeting where the Jainas and the Buddhists were made to 
confront each other and to establish the truth of their respective sects; the 
vanquished of the two was to leave the country as a penalty. Consequently 
when the Jainas were defeated and left Valabhipur, king Sdaditya’s young 
nephew Malla, who was a Jaina by birth, remained behind alone. As he grew 
into manhood, he was annoyed at the arrogance of the Buddhists, who were 
puffed up with their victory, and so he decided to take revenge on them. 
However, as there were no Jainas in the city he had to receive his education 
from the Buddhists. Nevertheless, he prepared himself to defeat them by self- 
education. One night, while he was memorizing his lessons, he saw a deity. 
When asked to specify a boon he wished from her he prayed for a Grantha 
(a book) which would teach him the art of dialectics for defeating the 
Buddhists. The goddess blessed him with the Nayachakra,^ He studied the 
book and then requested the king to arrange a public disputation. The king 
olladitya acceded to his request and all the conditions of the previous meeting 
were agreed to once again. The Buddhists were defeated and had to withdraw 
from the city altogether and the Jaina Acharyas were invited to take their 
place. The title of Vddin was bestowed on the victorious Malla. 


The story of Mallavadin as given in the Prahandhakdsa by Sri Rajsekara 
Suri, is as follows: In a village of Kheda in Gurjara Mandala, there was a 
learned Brahmin named Devaditya who had a widowed daughter named 
Subhaga. She obtained a Surya charm, and became pregnant. The father 
scolded her for this scandal and sent her to Valabhl where she begot two 
sons and a daughter. While they were staying there, other boys began to ask 
these children about their father. The mother was pained by these queries. 
But the Sun gave them a dagger to be used against those who troubled them 


1 This work is referred to by Hemachandra in his grammar. Sidha-Hema, vide The 
Purdttatva, Vol. IV, p. 91. 

2 One Nayachakra by Devascna Suri has come down to us consisting of 87 githas. It 

^eai logician. However, we cannot say with certainty that it was 
by the help of this or the other Nayachakra that Malla defeated the Buddhists. 
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any more. On hearing this the king caUed the children and asked them 
about their father. In reply they employed the weapon against the king hiimelf. 
One of the boys, named Siladitya, succeeded to the throne and became “ the 
sun of Saurastra.” He gave the kingdom of Bharukachchha to bis sister. 
He built a chaitya on the mount latrunjaya and donated gifts to the 
Sravakas. Once some Buddhist monks approached Siladitya and complained 
against the Jainas. They also requested him to hold a meeting wherein they 
could defeat them. SUaditya consented to this and made it clear that the 
defeated side would have to leave the country. The Jainas were defeated and 
the king accepted the Buddhist faith. Now Slladitya’s sister, on the death of 
her husband, started a penance, and converted her eight-year old son to 
Buddhism The young boy asked the reason and got a reply that it was asked 
by his maternal uncle STladitya. At this he got angry and started penance at 
Mallagiri mountain. On obtaining a book on TarkaSastra (logic), as a favour 
of the godess, he came to the court of SUaditya and told him that he wanted 
to defeat the Buddhists, and save the Jainas. And in six months’ tune he did it 
successfully.'/ 

Mallavadin, who was apparently the founder of the Jaina temple and 
who was attached to a Matha at Nausari, was very probably the same 
person who wrote a commentary caUed Dharmottaracharya. He and his 
disciples belonged to the Sena Sangha which, according to the Pattavalis, 
was a branch of the Mula Sangha which constituted the main Digambara 
church.2 This information of the Pattavalis is confirmed by the epigraphs.* 

Dhanesvara the author of the famous ^atrunjaya Mahatmya is represented 
as a contempora^ and teacher of king Slladitya of Valabhi. He is said to have 
instructed this ruler in “purifying the Jaina doctrine and induc^ him to 
expel the Buddhists from the country and establish a number of cbaityas 
near the Tirtbas.’’^ We have no proof of the Buddhist being expelled. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is likely that he may have influenced one of the SUSdityas to some 
extent. 


Some information about the Jaina idols in Valabhi is found in the 
Prabandhachintdmemi^ and the Tappagachchha-paffamli.^ li is menUoned in 
the Pattevali that the idols were removed from Valabhi to Srimdla or BhinamSla 


1 in the Bfhatkathi Koia (verses 69-81) by Harisena it is mention^ that ‘ A^alaka ’ 
‘ SampradSya ' of Jainism was stopped by a non-Jaina king VapravSda of Valabhi. 

2 James Hastings, op. cit.. Vol. VII, p. 474. 

3 Altekar, op, et loc. cit. . 

♦ Rehatsek, “ Paper on ^tniSjaya and the Jains,” I. A.,U, p. '^5. We ^so kTOW mt^ 
SatruiUaya Mahktmya that DhaneSvara Suri is said to have defeated the Buddhists by Syidvid 
and the book was written at Valabhi. 

3 Merutunga, op. eit., p. 22S (Giyarati translation by Shastri). 

4 Jinaprabhavasuri, op. cit., p. 89 ff. 

13 
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at the time of Valabhfs destruction and Gandharva-vadi Vetal Santi §uri 
protected the Samgha. The author of the Frabandhachintamani narrates a miracle 
about idols that disappeared from Valabhi and went to Somanatha Patan, 
showing thus in a graphic way the removal of the idols on the decline and fdl 
of the Valabhi power. * 

In the Bhadr^dkucharita^ we are told that king Bhupala of Karahata 
invited the Svetambara monks of Valabhi at the request of his wife Nrikula- 
devi.3 This supports the predominant power of the Svetambara Jainas of 
Valabhi. Tod, while describing the Jaina_Jein£les of the city, says, “ in the 
sixth century 300 bells of the Jaina temples in the capital Valabhlpur invited 
the pious to be assembled.”^ 

Thus we can conclude that the existence of Jainism in Valabhi is an 
established fact, in spite of the absence of the epigraphical evidence. “ It is 
here that the Jaina church marks the end of the dark period of Jainism in 
northern India^ and the canonical and other literature of the Jainas was 
put mto writing during the rei^ of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena I, where 

Devardhi Gapi stands like a lighthouse to end darkness of the unrecorded 
period.” 


Sun-worship: The word Maitraka itself is supposed by various scholars 
to have been derived from Mitra, the Sun. However, in the absence of any 
defimte proof the assumption cannot be accepted as absolute.* On the other 
hand, out of about twenty Valabhi rulers only the fifth king Dharapatta, 
swim to have professed the faith of the Sun. As he was neither the founder 
of the Maitraka dynasty nor a great king of importance, his title Paramaditya- 


The f “‘o's disappear from the place where danger is evident. 

n«f ^ “* has noted from Acneid, II, pp. 351-353, 

whh co‘“try before them they used to tie the idol 

Thi^^iT waTn^ii^T ‘Ijf* o ® ‘o the idols of Mekorth tied fast. 

The sanw was pracUsed by the Romans when their forts were about to be surrounded. 

„ t ‘’I Chandraprabhava at Patana is identified by Mr. SSribhai Navab in his 

Jamachitra Kalsadrum with the one which had been taken from Valabhi. 

2 Ratnanandi, Bhadrabahucharita, Ch. IV, verse 133 ff. 

.1 c “ ^adamba Plates of Prabhutavarsha,” E. /., IV, p. 338 ff - cf. Jacobi “ uber 

cS/rc^AXXXvSrp^ll^ff der Demschen Morgerdan'dischen 

* Tod, Travels in Western India, p. 268. 

5 According to the Digambara tradition Jaina Sidhanta was completely lost or for¬ 
gotten immediately after the great famine in Magadha completely lost or for- 
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bhakta' docs not support this theory. At any rate, the adoption of this title, 
even by an unimportant ruler, shows the prevalence of the Sun-cult in the 
Valabhl kingdom. 

The cult must have existed prior to the rise of Bhagavatism, for the 
Chapdogya Upanisad, one of the oldest Upani^ds, refers to Kisna Devakiputra 
as a disciple of Ghora Angirasa, a worshipper of the Sun.^ With the rise of 
Vaisnavism and the survival of Saivism, Buddhism and Jainism during the 
reign of the Sakas and the Kusanas the cult of the Sun did not perish, although 
it had no great influence or popularity. 

The worship of the Sun ultimately merged in Vaispavism but preserved 
a certain individuality of its own. The Mandasor stone inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta P and Indor copper-plate grant of Skanda Gupta show that 
the Sun-worship, which prevailed in central India in those days, was patronised 
by the guilds. < 

Dharapatja, the Maitraka king, whose predecessors and successors were 
Saivites and whose brother Dhruvasena I, was a devotee of Vi$pu, himself 
styled as paramddityabhaktaJ This shows that even Sun-worship was equaUy 
patronised as Vai§ijavism and Saivism by the Maitraka kings. 

It is also known that the contemporary Hunas, Toramana and Mihirakula, 
were both worshippers of the Sun and Fire respectively.« And further, during 
the reign of king Jivita Gupta II, Solar-worship was current at Deo-Baranark.'^ 
There is also evidence to show that the Pujpabhuti rulers of Kanauj, who ruled 
in the sixth and the seventh centuries A.D. were devotees of the Sun.* * 

The Brdhmapa donor of the endowment for the Sun-temple at Indrapura 
always recited “ the hymns of the hotra-sacrifices.”® The mention of such 
hdtras, viz., Agnihdtra, bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, and atithi, in the Maitraka 
grants' 0 would show that the Brahmanas who performed these hotras may have 
been Sun-worshipping people. 


* Oiskalkar, “ Bbadva Copper-plates of Dharasena II of v.s. 252,” A. B O R I IV 

p. 35. . 

2 Chhandogya Upanifod, III, 17, 6; Kausitaka Brdhma^, 30, 6. 

3 Fleet, “ Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman ” C I I 
III (18) p. 85 If. 

* Ibid., (16), p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 

6 Fleet, “ Note by Fleet,” I. A., XV, p. 361; Rapson, Indian Coins, PI. FV, Nos. 19-20. 

7 Fleet, “ Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivita Gupta II,” C. I. /., Ill, p. 218. 

« Ibid. (52), p. 232; BSna, op. cit., p. 104; Beal, op. cit., 1,352; Watters, op. cit., I, p. 223. 
9 Fleet, Ibid., (16), p. 71. 

19 Fleet, op. et loe. cit. 
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The reference to n Sun-temple ia a copper-plnte of king Siladitya I furthef 
supports the existence of Sun-wonihip.' The temp le as described in the insr 
cription, was 3 private one. And it throws n good deal of light on the practice 
of worshipping the Sun god in curly mediicval Gujarhl and Kathiiiwfid. No 
signs of existence of such a temple are found in the ofValahhI. However, 
a good number of Sun-temples, which have been discovered in western Ttutia 
(rom Multan down to Cutch and northern GujarSt would show, according to 
Burgess, that there may have been some such temples in the Valabhl kingdom 
as welL^ 

From the records of the Gurjara kings we know that king Dadda I and 
Dadda II were also devotees of the Sun duKng that period.^ The rulers, as 
their grants have proved, were in possession of the land round about Broach.* 
This further supports the existenoe of the same cult in this part 4^ Gujarftt, 
though Goniined to a small section of the people only. 

I KiWtr. '■ Dhttnk Pletes of J90.** /. IX. p. 237. 

1 Vidi, Bhandarksr, cf/., p. 154. 

-3 Acfaarya, ep. a toe. ctr. 

A Ibid. 



CHAPTER ni 
EDUCATION 
{A) BUDDHJbT SYSTEM 

VabbhT was much celebrated as a scat of learning, and vied with the 
shter university of Nilanda tn promoting Buddhist studies. It is pleasant to 
record that the institutions of the Buddhisisi were accorded the some patronage 
by the Maitralco hiiigs^the rulers ofValabhT.as the institutions of other religions, 
and among the e^ttant grants of these rulers a good number are those issued 
to the Buddliist Vihdras.^ According to Hiuen Tsiang, the first Chinese traveller 
to visit Valabht. “ It had about 100 Buddhist monasteries with (5,000 Brethren 
adherents of the HinoySna Sammatiya school."^ Hiuen Tsiang also refers 
to the famous monks AchSrya Sthiramati and Gunamali who resided in the 
monasiery outside the town,^ Both were pupils of Vasubandhu, the famous 
pa/^ita from Niilandd ; and a commentary on his work, the AbhiSmrmma- 
(an introduction to Mahayana), by Vasumitra, a disciple of Gupamati, 
translated into Chinese before Hiucti Tsiang visited India, was very popular 
in China.^ Hiuen Tsiang's statement about the existence of the Buddhist 
Viharas arc ntiw confirmed by the copper-plate records of the Maitraka kings. 
The Vihara mentioned b>' him as having been built by an arhat named Ochelo, 
has been identified with Bappapo Vihara of Bhiksu Sthiramati.^ His 
referenee to the monks from foreign countries and belonging to the Hinaydna 
sect. IS borne out by the expressions such as ; “ NunUdeitisuttuittiSgatarthya 
l^iksvsang}iasyu ” and “ Apddasanikaymtymtararyyabkikm xmshasya" which 
oocur in the copper-plate grants.* 

Tl would appear from I-Tsing's account that Jike Nalanda, Valabhf too 
received afunmi who resorted there from distant places. These were the two 
universLiics which students in I-Tsing's time gcncrHlIy aUended to acquire 
the stamp of culture and rcHiJcment, after finishing the usual sccondaiy cduco" 
rion. As the same traveller observes, "Thus instructed by their teachers and 
instructing others they pass two or three years, generally in the Nalanda 
monastery in centra? India, or in the country of VaiabhT (WalS) in western 
India."’ “These two places," he continues, “are like Chin-ma, Shih-Cho, 
Lungmen, and Chae-li in China, and tiiese eminent and accomplished men 

I Names of uhoui fifteen VjMras may be BathcTWl from the copprf-plult ^onts of ihc 
Moilraka kbigi, wliicb included separiic vihlras for woiwai. 

1 Wallers, up. fit., II. p. 246. 

1 Beal, op, eit.., It, pp. 266, 268. 

* tbid The author of the M. M. K* refers to another famou^ monk Pindachirika. who 
menitOiKd by the same writer flourished hi ibe days of kina SiUdityn, CT. JaynawaJ, up. 
etr. (35 Falala) p. 43. 

J JJuhIcr " A ViilptibiCoppw-priic Grunt, Sorti. JIO" L A., Vf. p. 9; DIkshIt. “ Valablii 
ihn Anciem Buddhist Uniwmty," Historioa! and Etanomie Starts, p. 39. 

* Blundartur, " A Vdabhi Grant," A A., 1, p. 14 (f, 

T Tnkakusu, I-Tsine, Rteonltitf ihe StKidiibt Reiigioa. p. 177. 
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assemble ill crowds, discuss possible and ImpojtsiWc docirines, and after having 
been assui^ of the excellence of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed 

for Lhdr wisdom/'* 


Unfortunaicly, however, save for this incidental mention of Valabhl by 
I-Tsing, there are hnidly any means nt our disposal to reconstruct the picture 
of this once fatuous scat of learning. Nevertheless, since it was a Buddhist 
iJKtittition we may probably take it for granted that making due allowances 
for local peculiarities, the general lines of its organisation were the same as 
at other Buddhist umversiliM of the time. We may, therefore, suppose that as 
at Naliindd and Viktamasila opportunities to attend the university were 
available only to those who had received their primary and secondary education 
at these centres,^ and to such of the outsiders as were successful in the test 
held before the entrance, > This test was very diflicuh, and it was taken by a 
dwara-iK^^iia (the keeper of the gates) who guarded the way to the higher 
university studies. The candidates were required to prove their skill in refuting 
doctrines, possible and impossible, and in the words of Hiueii Tsiang, many 
had to go away " disappointed with downcast heads with their brains simmering 
and their hearts rankling with inteUcetual humiUation."* The high standard of 
examination could be deduced from the observation of the same pilgrim that 
two or three candidates only were declared successful, out of every ten,* and 
again, " one must have studied deeply both old and new (books) before getting 
admission at Nilanda. By the tern, ‘ old * and * new ' the pilgrim presum¬ 
ably means the works on Hinduism and Buddhism; and the apparent contra- 
dictio n mv olved here cm account of the fact recorded by Hwui Li, die 


I lUcaliiisu, v/>. cii., p. 177. 

"vn: » pinlcubr about the Hudi« of their pupils that no one wai 
ever B'wn a new lesson unless the olii one u-as ihoroiighly mastered 

4 YAitf. Wiitters, eft. 

5 Belli, d^. ciK, U. Qr I7L 
* ffiid. 

"/Tv hiofirapher by lupjwdng Hurt in itussc subjects 

iT ir leamins had to imdciKo fthisi 

tot of their knovLlteUge befam iIict prDwane ihcir sludies ai Nalaoda,’' for iIk reason ihat 

on fit the unis^rsitv aetwd^ne lo ihc 

imnrniiycould not have mmle anv dim „ m] l. iJ. ™“'’“ NUanda. t-ouscquefiUy, the 
theses miminuin qualifications. schoPara, u resnrds 
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biographer of ihc traveller, that these Htiidies were also prosecuted in the 
University, is resolved, if suppose that the candidates seeking admission 
here were expected to know In a gene rid way the contents of these books; 
while higher problems of exegesis were reserved for study in the university. 
Naturally enough, a Idgh standard was demanded of the students in Sanskrit, 
be they tLndu or Buddhist. An idea of this standard may be obtained from 
I-^Tsing^ when lie explains what we may term the pre-matriculation iiyUabun 
In this course. The child began at the age of six with the SSdda-compositioo, * 
which took about $\x months to finish. This, according to I-Tsing, wa^ a 
small book of Icitrning; There are forty-iune letters (of the alphabet) which 
arc combined with one another and n^rranged in eighteen sections; the total 
number of i»ylbblcs is more than lO.OOQp or more than 300 OcncrMlty 

speaking, each i{ok<i contains four fect (pdihs), entih foot consisting of eight 
syllables; each has therefore thirty two syllables. Again, there are long 
and short ihkos\ of these it is impossible here to give a minute account. 
This wai probiibly deemed a sufficient preparation to introduce the child to 
Panini's Sutras, which according to the same writer constituted '^ thc foundation 
of all grammatical science/"^ If the children began tp h-am the surras when 
they were eight years old. they could “ repeat' the thousand fbkas that comprised 
the workp in eight months" time. This was probably foUowcd when the child 
was in its ninth year, by a course in the book on dhdm, which consisted of 
another thousand verses treating of grammatical roots. At the age of ten 
began the study of the book on the Three Khi!as, which was spread over a 
period of three years. In a long passage describing the nature of its concents, 
l^Tsing !spys, **lL may be called a bcK>k on the three pieco of waste-land: 
(1) A?tadh5tu consists of 10,000 ihkas: (2) Wen-chas (Manda or MundaJ 
also consisbi of 1,000 ihkas: (3) Unadi too consists of 1,000 The 

A^tadhfttu or the first part of this book treated of the fundamentals cf Sanskrit 
grammar such as the declension of nouns and the cordugatJon of verbs. In 
Uie second and the third parts of the book the fomiaLlpii of words by combining 
the roots and the suffixes was taught; and thus at the age of thirteen a boy 
completed the study of this important pan of grammar. Thereaficr ut the 
age of fifteen the student was introduced to the Vrid-Sutm, said to be one of 
the best cpiumcntaiies on Panini's work. “It cites the text of the Sutra,” 
writes l-Tsing. “and explains minutely iLs manifold meaning, consisting 
altogether of IS,000 ihkas. It exposes the laws of the universe, and the reguk- 

■ If thia work we:? the sume as tlie one mentioned by Hium TsiauE under the title of 
Sidhrivttaiu, and which be says was to be pul into iht hand-s of the siudecLis ai ihe very same 
aje, it csmsjsrtd pr iwcive chapters (Bed, h p* 7B) lo master Sanskfit^as would xpp£dr 

froin ihc fim chapicr. 'fliis book on ekmeutary Saoskrii grummar was pcaibly meimL to 
enco^Krage studeois la tboir ctTons, is it appears from ihe name of its first chapisr sugen* 
kK ihcm '' (Tnkdkusu, pp. c/n, p. 1?0J- 

i Ibkt., pp. 171-2. 

3 IbiiU p. 172. 

* Ibid,, pp. 172-5. 
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tions of gods and men. Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, and 
understand it after five years.'** It would appear from this account that what 
the students had learnt by rote of Panini’s Sutras at the age of eight, was not 
explained to them by means of this commentary—a process which took five 
years of intense study. With this grounding in Sanskrit, which was the medium 
of instruction in higher studies, the students were eligible to join the course 
in the University. As the same writer says: “ If men of China go to India for 
study they have first of all to learn this (grammatical) work, (and) then other 
subjects ; if not, their labour will be thrown away,"^ Presumably the Vrtti- 
Sutra was also one of the subjects included in the matriculation curricula, 
proficiency iu which opened the gates to the university. 


The other subjects taught in the secondary stage were ^ilpavidyd (art), 
Abhidhamakoia (metaphysics), Cikilsdvidyd (medicine), Heluvidya (logic), and 
probably arithmetic.^ 


In the university the study of these various subjects was continued. The 
students learnt “composition in prose and verse’’** and devoted themselves 
to logic {HetuvidyS), and metaphysics (abhidkarmako^a). They sharpened 
their wits by the study of Nydya-dvdratarka-lSdstra, a science w'hich taught 
them to distinguish between valid and invalid inferences; while the training in 
the Jatakamdld augmented their powers of comprehension. An idea of the 
courses available at Nalanda may perhaps be obtained from what the biographer 
of Hiuen Tsiang says concerning the studies which the latter did at Nalanda. 
At ^is univemity, we^ are told Hiuen Tsiang heard the explanation of 
yogaiastra, Nydya-nu-sdra-idstra, Prdnyamula-idstra, ^ata~idstra.^ He studied 
the latter two fastras particularly to overthrow the conclusions of the Saiikhya 
phUosophy of the Brahmanas. And the fact that he was ultimately successful 
m overcoming the exponents of this school,® proves that the study of these 
subjects at the Buddhist centres must have been thorough. Hiuen Tsiang, we 
told further, mastered from beginning to end * the numerous produc- 
tions of secular (outside) writers: the four Vedas, works on astronomy and 
geography, on the medical art, magic, and arithmetic.”» Astronomy certainly 
formed an important subject at Nalanda, since lofty astronomical observatories 
are refeired to by Hiuen Tsiang’s biographer, who says “ the observatories 
s«m to be lost in the vapours (of the morning), and the upper rooms tower 
above the clouds ”; and continuing, “ From the windows one may see how the 

1 Takakuni, op, cit., p. 175. 

2 Ibid. 


* Beal (Hwui Li), Li/e of Hlem TsUmg, pp. U2, 153. 

* Takakusu, op. cit., p. 177. 

Hunn ^ Object of Pranyamula-fastra and ^ta-^Astra as 

Hwn Li says, was to refute the yoga. (Cf. Beal, op. cit., p. 157.) ’ 

S Ibid., p. 164. 

2 Ibid., p. 153. 
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winds nod the clouds (produce new forms), and above the sooring eaves the 
conjunctions of the sun and the moon (may be observed)."' 

It was natural lhai Biiddliist theology and philosophy should have been 
acconled an eminent place at the Baddliisi universities as can be made out 
from Hwui Li’s remark that" the priests, bdonging to the convent, or strangers 
(residing therein), always niach to the number of 10,000 who all study the 
Great Vehicle, and also (the works belonging to) the eighteen socts."^ it was 
probably duKng this period that the Mahayana branched olT into two schools 
of thuuglit, viz., tunyavdda and vijnanamila, which expressed respectively the 
philosophical and meiaphysicaJ aspects of this dtx:iriiie. The text book in 
philosophy was probably Saniaraksita’s TamasatigKffta^ with the commcntaiy 
of fais pupil Kaaialaiika. 

Nor were secular studies riEglccicd ai these centres of learning. Wc know, 
for instance, that Hiueii-Tsiang "practised himself in the ^abilavidya, a synopsis 
of which he drew up in the square and grass characters,. * * - He also wrote 
(copied) some four hundred chapters of sutras and Sdstras whilst at 
Naiatida."* The Sutras and SSstras mentioned here must have included the 
VidyS-ttamrasfdiifit-idsm, ^ (V/uiahAirffiam/u-fofrrd,* Saefftarma-samptwigruha- 
iastra^^ Prosikasa-satya-iSstiv* (as received in I he Sammatiya school)) 
Maltdy3n(isa'p<irlgraha,'f etc., as idl these works are referred to either by Hiuen 
Tsiang or his biographer while narrating the courses of his studies. 

Besides these subjects, advanced scholars (postgraduate) as we know from 
I-Tsiang's account, studied the commentaries on dilTorent works. One such 
commentary of which we know was a conuneniary on the yrtti-Sutrast entitled 
Curni, which contained 24.000 i/oA'df.*® About this work l-Tsiang has recorded 
that “ It is a work of the learned PatangEdi." and it " cites the former Sdiras 
(panini), explaining the obscure points (lit. * piercing the skin ’) and analysing 
the principles contained in it, uivd it illustrates the latter commentary {VrTtt}, 

I Bui, op. rtf., iHwui Ul, p- "I. Aficordinp to llie Cullav,i£;a (Vlll, fi, 3 > Buhlthus 
had to tearn the station (of ihe moon) in the constdlntions eJihcr in v^oleor m ratt otnl 'heV 
were lilso supposed to know the dtrertioos of the sky. While on ihe oihei huod the low sn* 
like I hat or diviiiilian, spells, omens, astralogy, (o aods, wilcherali and qiuckcry 

were rorbidden 10 them boih for learning and wadting (ef. Cnlinvagga. V, 3 J, 3 ). 

I tbiu.,p, m. 

3 e. a. s.. XXX. 

* Beat, J)p- tif; p. Wiis. 

5 Ibid., p. 13P, 

6 tbid., p. i53, 

t tbhl, 

I Udd. 

9 Ibid., I, p. 78. 

10 TikoJiusu, op. f//., p> 17^, 
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clearing up many difficulties.”* The study of this work took three years of 
intense labour, and it is compared by I-Tsiang to that of learning the Chun-Chin 
and the Yi-king in China. 


The Bhartthari-sastra came next and was a commentary on the above 
co^entary. It was written by the great scholar Bhartrhari. The work, as 
I-Tsing says, “contains 25,000 ilokas, and fully treats of the principles of 
human Ufe as weU as of grammatical science, and also relates the reasons of 
the nse and decline of many families. The author of this work being well 
acquainted with the doctrine of “sole knowledge’ {Vidyamatra) has skilfully 
ffiscussed about (sic) the HUtu and Udaharana (the cause and example of 
logic). This was followed by another work of the same scholar, the Vakya- 
discourse contaimng 700 ilokas with its commentary portion of 7,000 ilokas 
more. The work was a “ treatise on the Inference supported by the authority 
of the sacred teaching, and on Inductive arguments.’’^ After the completion 
of these books a third work of Bhartrhari, the Pei-na (Beda or V«da) was 
taken up. The work contained about 3,000 ilokas with a commentary of a 
^holar nam^^ Dharmapala, comprising 14,000 ilokas. According to I-Tsing 
this book fathoms the deep secrets of heaven and earth, and treats of the 
p osophy of man (lit. the essential beauty of the human principles).”^ The 
B^dhist pnests studied this work alongside the Vinaya pitaka* and the 
Vedas, to opose the doctrines of the heretics.® The Peina was a difficult 
treatise so that only a few in each generation could claim proficiency in it 
and have then claim recognized.^ And finally the alumni underwent training 
in what may be termed research, to use the phraseology of a later age, in all 
these branches of study. We know it for a fact that compilation of encyclopadias 

of theology, philosophy, logic, grammar and so forth formed part of this 
training. ^ 


The method of teaching at Nalanda and Valabhl was tutorial as well 

"“"'s to have been used at the primary and 
ond^ stages while m the university the professorial system largely 
prevaU^. An idea of the tutorial system may be gleaned from I-Tsing’s 

‘^^‘^her at the first watch 

ri, *• ‘^^‘'her bids him sit down comfortably, 

(selecting some passages) from the Tripitakas, he gives a lesson in a way that 

"“y ‘heory unexplained. He 

inspects his pupi l s moral conduct, and warns him of defects and transgres- 


• Takakusu, op. cit., p. 178. 

2 Ibid., pp. 178-9. 

3 Ibid., p. 180. 

* Ibid., p. 181. 

3 Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 177. 

3 Ibid., p. 181. 
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aions. Whenever he fiad& hJs pupils faulty, he makes him seek remeKlies and 
repent."' It is only under the tutorial system ibai such a personal contact 
between the teacher and the taught could have been maintained. ” Rather be 
a butcher than be a priest," says tlic Mataiarvasrhoikmll-atija t wi/iya Sangraiti 
(XlIT, IT),'' a priest who gives others full ordination and leaves them untaught-"^ 
The MahUYasga ordained that the should consider his pupil a.s his son 

while the pupil should look upon the teacher as his I'aihcr.^ 'fhii cordiality 
between the two was sure to produce good rciiulls; the student receiving all 
assistance from bis Upddfij'Uyu* * In fact, the preceptors were so particular 
about the studies of their pupils (hat no one was ever given a new- lesson unless 
the old one was thcwoughly mastered, and as there were no esamJnations at 
Gsed intervals for a 'mass promotion ’ of students to a new class, the system 
could work well. It enabled the more intelligent to finish tlicir Studies earlier, 
while in the case of others, the teachers would go on repeating their insiriic* 
tions until they were satisfied about the perfect jmsteiy of the subjects taught- 
Revision of old lessons went on alongside the new ones, which the students 
learned from day to day. as l-Tsiiig remarks, " He {student) acquires new 
knowledge day by day. and searches into old subjects month after month, 
without losing a minute.^ 

But it was the professorial system that seems to have been speciaDy 
suited to (he conditions of the Buddhist universities. These universilies were 
nothing cist but large brothcrhorid.s of monks, and hence by the very nature 
of their being, were compelled to go in for congregational eduentiou. If wc 
are to believe the /lAfl/»ai4mak£i//k3, a student who went to Tasasilfi to acquire 
knowledge of Silpa had 500 fellow students taking the course with him,*' But 
happily it was not the primary or secondary education that was dispensed in 
these vihdrax, the alumiii there being advanced students and senior monks. 
Like the professors in our universities of the present day, the teachers at these 
Buddhist centres lectured to large groups. But the students were not left to 
themselves. The teachers took care to maintain personal contact with their 
disciples who were encouraged to approach them and have their difficulties 
solved. I-Tsing observes tliat he was benefited immensely from the intimate 
conversations he used to have with his teachers,’' This personal contuet was 
also promoted by the discussions that were held in the seminars, which must 


1 TalukuKi,0^. ciV., p. 1^. 
a WJ. 

3 Sainsddar, The CTprtcj of Mugmlha, p. ISI. 

* " In all Sanskrit Sutras and Vinay.l leals the icrm tJpfidh>^ya is used nnd it is rrans- 
tated us ■ teadKr of personal inWmetkJn ' ", ihis leniark of ibc learned iruwUer l-Tsins also 
supports ihc existence of a luterial sysiem, Cf- Takultusu, op. cit., p. 118. 

5 TakakuSU, op. eii., p. I IT. 

6 DhomodiUKtlfOtha, (Pali text, S«, ed, tl. p. 250. 

T Tikakusu, (Ip. eit., p. I8d. 
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have benefited the students who took leading part in the debates as weU as 
those that merely listened to them.' 

The obvious disadvantages inherent in the professorial system, were 
to a certain extent redressed by placing groups of younger scholars under 
senior fellows. This is hinted at both by Hiuen Tsiang and I-Tsing. For while 
the one says in connection with the studies at Nalanda that “ the young and 
the old mutually help one another,”^ the other observes that “instructed by 
their teachers and instructing others, they (the students) pass two or three 
years, generally in the Nalanda monastery in central India, or in the country 
of Valabhi (Wala) in western India.”^ An instance in point is the story men¬ 
tioned in the Jatakas of the Kuru prince Sutasoma, who on having completed 
his studies earlier than his brother, the heir-apparent of Banaras, was required 
to help the latter.^ It may be observed that this system prevailed in India as 
late as the nineteenth century, and Andrew Bell who saw it actually working 
at Madras, had it introduced in England, and it became famous under the 
name of monitorial system.* * 

The main feature of the training, both at the university and the schools, 
was the importance given to memory work. This was done by reciting different 
difficult works, the meaning of which the student learnt at a later stage of 
his study.® This memory work was made easy by the use of rhyme, even in 
works like ^ctionaries and elementary works on grammar, which were generally 
composed in verse.’ A scholar who consulted notes or books in discourse 
was hardly respected.* I-Tsing had occasion to observe this wonderful memory 
training at the university. According to him, after “ a practice of ten days or 
a month, a student feels his thoughts rise like a fountain, and can commit to 
memory whatever he has once heard (not requiring to be told twice),” and 
he further says “ this is far from being a myth, for 1 myself have met such 
men.”» In those days of memory-training, we are told, the highest ambition 
of an author was that his book should be memorised by scholars and become 
an ornament on their neck.”'® 

' Takakusu,<v7. cit., p. 177; Beal, op. cit., I. p. 170. 

2 BcaJ, op. cit., II, p. 70. 

3 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 177. 

^ Cf. Sutasoma Jdtaka, No. 537. 

in o/£y/,ca/fo/i in Ancient India, p. 68; Altekar, Education 

6 Altekar, op. cit., pp. 425-427. 

7 Cf. Ibid. ; “ ITT ftfTT i 

* Ibid Subhfisitain. 

9 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 183. 

Vtkramcm kande Vacharita, 18: 102. 
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University eduLaUoa was in sooth a distinct contribution of Buddhism 
to ancient In^an dviUzation^ It would appear that in pre-Buddhist days the 
various studies were not co-ordinated one with another in a {graduated series. 
The teaching in the d.^™niir seems to have been rather personal in that the 
instruction under one teacher did not at all depend upon the teaching of the 
others. A student, for instance, who having completed the courses available 
at a particular Siftima, wished to pursue a new subject, usually had to go to 
another a,^raf 7 jfl for this purpose. With the cstablishmcjit of tlic vi/iSras this 
difiiculty was solved, and courses in the known sciences were imparted at one 
and the same centre.' 

The Buddhist viharas were built on the principle of tiie monastic brother¬ 
hood^ wheie the students lived a peaceful intellectual life. The main object 
of those rihartis being the spread of Buddhist doctrines, the students were 
provided with all facilities for their studies. The number of students at these 
viharets like VaJabhT, Nalandi, and others, was undoubtedly very great. We 
know from the account of Hiuen Tstang that at Vaiabhl alone there were 
“ about JOO Buddhist mOflasicries with 6,000 Brethren adherents of the 
Hinayann Sammatiya school."^ Each of these monasteries was like a separate 
college under an abbot where compulsory training was given both for spiritual 
practice, higher literature, and other sciences of the age.* The courses must 
have taken at least a period of ten years of a student's life.^ As regards the 
dumber of students and the preceptors at Walanda, wc are told that there 
were about l.SOO teachers at the disposal of 6.500 students who frequented 
vHtaras in search of Truths This proportion of teachers to the stadenU 
in undoubtedly a very large one compated to that of the colleges of our tunes, 
and it would suggest that in spite of the prevaleace of the professorial system 
great care was taken to build up the career of the students in different walks 
of life. An arresting feature of their organisation was the equality of oppottuni- 
lies which were made available both to rich and poor to attend these institutions, 
as the students were not required to pay any fees. They were practically state- 
rouodaiions which also received benefactions from the faithfulSpeaking of 

I Gboih, “ Univenity Educiiioii in Andeni India/' AToAd SsAftj, p, 111 . 
i Mookerjee, “ Univenities ia AACknl India wiih spe^ lercimEX l» Ayumdie Studies," 
J. W A W. J., XV, Pt. I. A 22. 

i Wxlten, op. cit., 11, P- 246; Beal. op. cU„ II. p, 366. 
r Oliodl.c^. Cl/., pp. 111-114. 

S IW., Tikatusu, tip. cif., p. 103, 
e Mookeijee. op. tit., p. 22. 

7 We have, for iiutsnce. eptgriphical itferaoees to the Gehajsa vihira (probafaty built by 
a mmk), the A^yaniarik 4 built by ilw nun Mtmmi, the Aiiita and the lUkka 
bull fay imden, ihu Vlmalajpiptii rtkora tmili by flchlryu bhikiu Vinuht^ptu, the SthUafflati 
vUiira, the Yifcjasflia vifaAia, the PEmna fabatiu vibAm, the Yodhiyiika vthnra built by 
Divirapuiti Skai^ bhatta and the VoRiiakata vibira built by King SiUdJtya I hinuelf, all 
Aow that both the'kltiSS and the rich ciliwos made benefactimi! for the WAdnu cither 
fiom the time Cf the foundatioca of Use vMrta or by supporting the riharoi budl by the 
mtHika and aanned after them; cf. Beal, (Hwid U), oji. cA., p. Ill, 
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such benefactions. Fa Hian, an early Chinese traveller, says that “ the kings 
of the various countries and the heads of the Vaisyas built vikdras for the 
priests, and endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, along 
with the resident populations and cattle, the grants being engraved on plates 
of metal, so that afterwards they were handed down from king to king,”* * 
and again “ people around supply the societies of these monks with an abundant 
suflBciency of what they require.”^ Even food seems to have been provided 
for a section of the students. This section certainly included those students 
who were intending to take the tonsure (and become black-robed), and were 
called the manavasJ But there were besides the students (Brahmacarin), who, 
^ ^"^^***8 ssys, were making themselves useful to the Sangha, and who were 
therefore to be fed by the monastery according to their merit.•» They were 
possibly maintained from the donations made for this specific purpose, since 
the rules of the vihdra prohibited the students to be maintained from the 
permanent property of the Sangha.^ 

Thus with the regal and other donations which they constantly received, 
the original monasteries went on enlarging until in course of time they came 
to consist of a series of structures to which we may well apply the term university. 
An idea of these structures of which these monasteries consisted may be obtained 
from the account of Hiuen Tsiang’s biographer, who has given a beautiful 
pen picture of a vihdra as it actuaUy existed at NSlanda in the seventh century. 
He says, “the whole establishment is surrounded by a brick wall, which 
encloses Ae entire convent from without. One gate opens into the great coUege, 
from which are separated eight other walls, standing in the middle (of the 
Sangharama). The richly adorned towers, and the faiiy-like turrets, like 
painted hill-tops, are congregated together.® He also refers to the observator¬ 
ies, whose lofty towers seemed lost in the clouds, ^ and then goes on to 
speak of “ the deep translucent ponds, (which) bear on their surface the blue 
lotus, intermingled with Kie-ni (Kanaka) flower, of deep red colour, and at 
intervals the Amara groves (which) spread over all, their shade.”* “ All the 
outside courts,” the traveller continues, “ in which are the priests’ chambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projections and coloured caves, 
the pear-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned balustrades, 
and the roofs covered with tUes that reflect the light in a thousand shades, 
these things add to the beauty of the scene. The sangharamas of India are 

* Legge, fa Hien s Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms^ p. 43, 

2 Ibid.^ p. 89. 

3 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 150. 

^ Ibid., p. 106. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Beal. (Hwui U). Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp. 111-2 

^ Ibid. 

« Ibid. 
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counted by myriads, but this is the most remarkable for grandeur and 
height.”* * 

This description of the Nalanda monastery may be supplemented by 
the general description of monasteries which Hiuen Tsiang has given: “ The 
Buddhist monasteries are of most remarkable architecture. They have a tower 
at each of the four comers of the quadrangle and three high walls in a tier. 
The rafters and roofbeams are carved with strange figures, and the doors, 
windows, and walls are painted in various colours. The houses of the laity are 
sumptuous inside, and economical outside. The inner rooms and the central 
hall vary in their dimensions and there is no rule for form or construction for 
the tiers of the terraces or the rows of high rooms. The doors open* to the 
east and the throne faces east.”* The CuUavagga adds that the viharas were 
full-fledged houses, where verandahs, covered terraces, overhanging caves, 
store rooms and service halls, gradually came to be built as the number of 
Bhikkus went on increasing.^ 

Another interesting feature of the viharas was that the libraries were 
housed in buildings specially built for that purpose. We are told, for instance, 
that the hbrary of the Nalanda monastery was situated in the Dharmaganja 
(‘Piety Mart’), and consisted of three magnificent buildings named Ratna- 
sagara, Ratnodadhi and Ratnarafijaka.* In the Ratnodadhi, which had nine 
stories, manuscripts of sacred books like the Prajnaparamitasutra,^ Tantric, 
and other works were preserved.* The existence of a similar library at Valabhi 
maybe inferred from the grants of the Maitrakas which record donations made 
for the collection of books.* 

The monastery had separate dining halls. They were dabbed with cow- 
dung and strewn with fresh leaves.® At dinner the monks sat on rattan cane 
chairs seven inches high which were placed at a distance of one cubit from 
each other, while junior members took their meals, seating on blocks of 
wood.'® This practice was peculiar to the Buddhists, and differed from the 
usual Hindu custom of squatting at the time of meals. 

t Beal, (Hwui Li), Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp. 111-12. 

2 The reference to the door opening to the east may probably show that the belief 

prevailed, as it still persists among some people, that the institution would go on nrosnerins 
for ever. k * 

3 Watters, op. cit., I, p. 147; Beal, op. cit., p. 74. 

* The Cullavagga, VI, 3, 5, 6 . 

5 Hirananda ^tri. Memoirs of the Archteologicai Survey of India, (Nalanda and its 
Epigraphical Materials), No. 66, p. 7 ff. 

« This is a defence of the Mahayanic philosophy by NSgarjuna, whose main object 
appears to be the refutation of all the heretic systems, be they Buddhist or Brahmanic. 

7 Hirananda ^tri, op. et loc. cit.; Vidyibhusana, “ History of the Medieval SchooL” 
/. A., vn, p. 67. 

» Buhler, “ Additional Valabhi Grants,” I. A., VII, p. 67 ff. 

9 Takakusu, op. cit., p. 23. 

10 Ibid. 
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About tile residential quarters of the moats, details are mihap{>i1y lacking 
in the acoounU of the Chinese trawlters. i-Tsing dismisses this matter ^^-ith 
the cH^ual remark that "the assembly assigned-to venerable priests^ if very 
learned, and also to thow: who thoroughly studied one of the three ooUecUons 
{of the scriptures) some of the best rooms (of the monastery) and servants/'* 
The Cuihv&gga, however, supplies this deticiencyp when it says, that the viharas 
were the fiill-ITedged houses in which the living rooms of the priests were 
fiirnishcd with luxurious furniture, cushionSp^ chairs, armchairs, sofas, bed¬ 
steads, and others. All these were provided out of tht donations of the 
benefactors.^ Further wc are told that the walls of these monasteries were 
coloured red and white-washed while the 3oor was coloured black. ^ Thus the 
vfeariLs in eonfoiTnity with the &[Mt of Buddhism to which the puritan simpli^ 
city of the ancient rsis is alicn^ were more comiTiDdious and oomfortahle with 
rich decorations thau the dwellings of the Tfindu sages of the period/ 


The constitution of the Buddhist Satiglia wba appaieody inspired by 
the republican governmeat^ of the tribes of north-east India from whom the 
early Buddhist Bhikkus had been rccruiied/ Accordingly it was the Sahgha 
as a corporate unit that was vested with le^^l personality* and ail w-ork was 
performed in its name/ The monks met in on assembly to deliberate on ques¬ 
tions of importance® to the monastery under the prcsidcntslup* of a virtuous 
monfc;*° and the dedsiou of this body was deemed supreme in iiQ maticirs/i 
The general will was ascertained by a majority of voles/^ the uitnimuiit number 
of the memberi as fi^ed fn the Vinaya texts being present/^ though voting by 
proxy (khapd^) was not dtsaliowed. * ^ All these conditionH were nBcessaiy for 
making an act of the Sahgba valid, and onoe Ita validity was accepted, the 


1 TaViiakvsu, rfi., p. 64, 

2 VI, 6. 

a ItkL, VI. 3 . L 

4 Wc arc ilM tow by t^Tiins that wh\hi xoing oul. tfe senior monti were rarried in 
Aedan^hiiUfS, whik the jimitwa w^tir ou Iwncbock; cT, Tak^iXustJ, cv', cit.. p. ftfl. 

a Dull. Eofiy BotMhist Munarchitm, p. U7. 

6 Cf. HJiya Dm\idi, Budlktsi p. Z (100^). 

^ Rbyi Davkh, Pmftm af Brgtkrrrt, pp. 36, 161, 

■ Th* quASiJtuni laXcn up^ vt assembly were mostly ml^riiig to the Dhirma, Vinaya^ 
tochin^, prKtKM, and ordmnmcuts cf the Tflibb^ia. boidcs thxm of ibe naiurc of ocefc- 
ahwical offcooB (tf, VII. % 2). Other qt^fcaioils such u the ehafacOj? of m bdivi- 

dual, or eociiMKUid with coostituiional matters of the Sabghii. wm aho taken up by tuch 
assetnhlici. (Cf. Diiu^ dp, dL, pp, i54-15f>. ^ ^ 

9 p. 143. 

IQ IbU. 

11 Ibid., p, 151. 

12 /ftiJ,.p. 


13 L?w, 1, ine rninimw 

luied ibe qucRnmu hui not the conuniuee 

iiA AiJ IV ^ A . » . 


— wimniune. 

>+ Ibid., IX. 3,9; DaR* cyp. eit. p. 131, 


I4I.H1LLUUW iiijnL]«l^ ^ irunppqj j 
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act bcsamc res JftJicaia and ihc question ivas taken lo have been settled once 
and for all.' The equality among meinben, was further safeguarded by the 
rule that no principal office was to be instituted in the assembly, and dial 
when any business came up, it was to be settled by the assembly itself,^ This 
rule was so ri^dly observed tliat, as f-Tsing remarks, " if any priest decided 
anything by himself alone, or treated the priest favourably or unfavourably, 
at his own pleasure, without regardiug ilie will of the assembly, he was upelled 
(from the monastery) being called a Kulopatf fi,e., he behaved like a house* 
holder).”* The gradation of the Dhikkhus. moreover, was not based on the 
social ranks held by their respective families, as was the case in the ^tntkiifas 
of the but on their own spiritual progress and mtellcciual attainments.’ 
Thus one who knew the five Ntfcayas was called Pamcanekayika,* and he who 
had mastered the Piiakas was called the Petaki ;» similarly one who could 
repe,it the texts was styled Bhannka* and one who knew the Sutras coataining 
insirucavu discourses was called Sutamiika.'* Finally, a master Of Abhiddhamma 
was styled Abhiddhammilai‘'^ and he who emerged triumphant from a public 
debate won the designation of Vadi.t' 

Finally, the equality gf membership was brought home to the Bhikkhus 
by the idea of community of property emphasized in the sacred texts ; “ So 
lung as the brethren shall divide without partiality, any share in common 
with the upright and the holy, all such thing as they receive in accordance 
with the just provisions of the Order, down even to the mere contents of a 
begging-bowl, so long may the Brethren be expected, not to decline hut to 
prosper.” 12 Naturally enough, everything in the Sangha including whatever 
was banded over to individual Bhikkhus was considered as communal property. 
*• Whenever anything even a stalk of vegetable," writes l-Tsing, “ was given 

Dutt, p, 153. 

^ TAikaicuiu^ £ir.^ p. 62. 

J ibid.f p. 63. 

4 <^ifriir,rn£7 Dlforrm 1+ Satra 29, 

3 5i, 4. 

* Barua and Sinliii, Barhut /fvcrlpttans^ p. 123, 

7 Thfi masters orSutta-pItuiui itnd V[nay& Pitafca calb&d the Suttantiki and Vinaylkm 
^spcciivcly, cf. B^rua and Sijiha, op. df., p. 10.' 

« Repeater of JitalfA was siykd as Jdlaka^bbaiiaka {cL Ibid , p. |0), Ihiil of the 
Nitidyv WM caJkti tbe DtBha^hhanakat and ilie MEdjMma-bhlnaka, Sarnyuiia-bbAnaki and 
Angiiltara-bMnuJui were the repeaters of denoting ttwir reapcetKii lEiks fcf- Ibid.}. 
The essential duly of a Bhjktaka eocuisted in reflation or letminai of the sacred wsis m%h 
a view to pnuerving and handlinf Uieni d^^wn by oral iradition. 

* ibid, p. 9. 

« Ib id. 

n Ibid. 

7^ llifshti l^ik^yo-hioMpatii^hbAna-S^tonla, iij cf. Dull, cp. cir, p, iSj^ ibc 
troDjiatioii given above is an adapLation of and an impnoyemeal on lhal of T. W. and C A. 
RJiys Davids, Tba So£rfd Books o/ fbe MusMktis^ rha Dbdas^uej ofthf BmMha, p, B5, 

14 
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(to the priests) by oUicr pcrsoiis, they nijidc uac of it through the asseoi of 
Ihc assembly/'* 

On joming a monastery the aspirant was shaved^ bathed and was given a 
pcio {simple garment)^ Thereafter he received ihc Upa.sanipada ordinadoD^^ 
which opened to him the portals of the Sangha of which he became a regular 
member. As such he could take pari in aU its proceedings except the training 
of the Dovkes. The stage he now entered upon is aptly described as ' NissJLya ’ 
from the fact that he had to be a dependent on an ^chafya (a senior monk) 
appointed by the Saugha and live under his spIritiiHl tutelage.^ This period 
extended over a term of ten years in the case of an average Bhlkkhu, whkh 
in that of an exceptionally learned monk was of only five years* duratian^ while 
an incapable Bhikkhu had to keep it even all his lifc.^ I'he result of this was 
that though m theory a Bhikkbu even at the Niss%a stage was deemed to be 
on a footing of equality in the monastery^ in actual practice this eQuality 
dwindled to the casting of votes merely at the meeting of the assembly. And 
even this privilege was reduced to a formahty, thankH to the pressure brought 
to bear upon the younger members by the polling ofitcer® known as 
Salakagahapaku.^ On oumpleting this period of probation^ or ten summer 
retreats as it was called^ the Bhikkliu was given the posiUou of a Stbavira 
(elder) monk» which meant a * settled person' of the monastery. It was only 
this type of leacherh who could become Upadhyuyus and teach at the 
Viharas.- 

It was from among the Sthaviras that appointments were made to the 
adminlstnition officers in the monastery by a or u resolution taken in 
the assembly.* Thu qualifications required wen: an upright character made 
up of qualitioi such as prudence, furiitudep charity and justiceJO The superior 

< The ecnimony so pedcrmcd it the adniiltoiKe of u monk mta ihfi nuddht^l Sangba 

called UpwmpidA- fi mijdil sought by one who had pfijviously been m Fahbrijika 
Klongina 10 a tlI0creut scett or one who wanSed straightway to pjiis into the Buddhiat SBu^ha 
fiotn houictiiold life. (Cf. Uuttp op, p. 177^ in Ujc early dayii of BLtddhism. a person 
^.^fous of monkhood had to finest the HyddEi.i Tor aMpUng him as a membdi of the 
Sanghi and the Buddha aaspi^d him with ibc simple uiTerance of * thi-Ehikkhu % etc. 
l^ter cm with the spread of the erred ihc fight wui Uanderred to ihe oiher dbeipio abo and 
UpisampnEjn became the tegutar praclbc of she entire Sunfclia, 

i 1, 25, 5. 

J rtfflf., 1, 31, 1 ; Takakuau, tif., D«tE. i?p. di., p. IBD. 

* h 53, 4. 

S Oun.op. cit.^pp. 15^161 

* " The voTfTiij was doito by mtins of ihc dbtribulion of marked pimi of wood called 
- which were luhsenucUEly counted and the majoHiv asocrtaliKd thereby ITk poDins 
omoer was thereroit called SjlaknRjhflpakar" 

.. J (l».. Duhani, muniDg a imiiU 

Itachff j, Cf. Tilcakmu, op. eit, pn. i(J4. M9 
- s tluJ 

* Dull. op. c!i„ p. Jfi7. 

I* CMWwvnvja, viir, 6. t. tX. (Vingya Tixit, 111, 6. p, 25.) 
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f}f the vihura vvaiit rule, a venembk old monk S^leClcd fot his CXCCptioiKIll 
IftflTpifig btsid^s ttiC qualities deemed essential for holding any udmihislrQtivc 
posi in die monasieryJ Next to him came ihc vfharasvami also styled vfhffrapdfa 
and an ofTiecr to whuEiiEirter the superior the ''utmost deference 

was paid.^ He regulated the religious Mfc af the comniuniiy and the inicriiiil 
management of tlit: Next 10 the kamodSm was probably the Weina 

(Venan i-e., the Sun) an habitual early riser, who acted as a i^ab-dliuctor of ihe 
vihafa* He assisted the Ksfnt^d^m in looking after the general manage:mqnl 
of the vihdra. Next oiinie the treamrer, who kept an account of the property 
of the monastery, both In cash and kind,^ while tlit actual of^ce work was 
done by the who as the name implies, did most of the cicrieal work. 

Other officers of the Buddhist vi haras that w^kuow of were the poLUng officers^ 
the gate-keepers, and the president of the Uptisaiha assembly. Although these 
officers were appointed tcnipomrily, their status was not less esteemed. Great 
power was vested in the polling officer. He could refuse to accept a majority 
decision, if he felt that the same was not in consonanEo wLili ihc precepts of 
the Dhamma. and compel the assembly to go to the poll again, and yet apin, 
till the right decision was reached,^ As we liave already pointed out, the galo* 
keeper was an examioer charged with the duty of admitting only such of the 
candidaTcs as had rextdied die standard expected of them by the University.* 

The internal maiiagemcnt of the mocasiery was regulated in this way. 
The lodging of the monks was entrusted to two officials culled Vinayadhiira 
and Dhirmdiduira, while their seats in the assembly were assigned according 
to rank by the ^sffnflpanri^paka.^ The Ehontl^sarikt^i W'os in Charge of stores'®; 
and the Bharudesaka looked after the disEribuiiun of ftiod.* * The offieer in 
charge of the buildings and establishments of the vih^ras was called 
n^vakmum. ’ ^ He was required to piisi^essi a thorough knowledge of engineering 

1 lical, (tlwTii Li I Lt^ir Tsifi^, p. (I ni reduction), In ihc fxce Of fbe ditocl 

Of tiwiii Li to a superior whUe deurriblng the working of ihc Nllindl vihftrzi, ihc 
statcmcHE art>alEa ibal the idea of z panimyiuU authonty of a pen^n—u recognised head, 
a spiritual diotdinf, an abbot or a GaoudliKU^ foreign to ihe republicttn cofistitutiou 
flffln early budUliLst bangba " (Dull, op. c/r,, p. 145), 5&cin!i bin a con^ture nor borne out 
by facLA 

2 Beal, op. ef toe. eif. 

^ Takakusti, op* p. 14S. 

^ ttld, 

* UtaT. fHwui Uhop. ciL, XXXVn. 

^ fTcet op, cti,^ p, 34S; Salciore, op* cfL, p. 

7 Dutt, cff.t p. Ifik 

^ Beal, op. cit., II, p. 371; Takakasu. oP. ek,, p. J4S. 

9 Culkvpg^a, Xlk 2, 7: Bhagavit, op. at., p. 153. 

II HoFitut tiiiCrlpitaOi^ pp. 17, 122, 

li /Mf., p. L3 tbtoa. 27), 123; CuilaKig^a, V], I7, 2. 
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for tht piirposo of buUdiiig and repairing the siruciures of the monasteries J 
And lastly, tKc ardmikapdiaka baked after the dr^mik^is or tbc parks.^ 

It was otdy Dattiral that a highly organised eommanity, such as the 
ELddhisi vihara, should soon have acquired an autonomous status. I-Tsing 
reports about the vihtras of his own days that the priests there “ submiUed 
to their own laws^ without ever giving any trouble to the public coim“^; 
and further that "‘once a monk bad his name entered in the roJI of the 
monastery, he ceased to have any '^concern with the register of the state. 

The Student-Lire in these vihtras wH5i simple and systems tiCp wta may 
almost say sublime. The students were subject to the same rules and regubdons 
as were the priestSt their preceptors^ so long as they lived within the four walls 
of the viharos—^ndes which were calculated to induce in them regularity and 
simple habits. " These laws/^ says Fa Hian, regulating ihcHr demean our in 
sitting, rising and entering when the others are assembled, are those which 
have been practised by all the saints since the Buddha was in the world.”^ 
They rose at sunrise,* and having rinbhed their toilet and bath they took a 
walk round the temple and worshipped.^ This w^as followed by breakfast 
which consisted of rice-water. They then prepared thdr lessons for the day.^ 

t Bhagavat, p. 152, 

3 Ibid. Th^s offleer was helped by n FarijandavCrlka wha lookeiij aftef the grovics or a 
(ucaustcry- Kcm, Manani of p. £3; Bbo^vutp op. cfr.^ p. 152. TTwre was also ■ 

ii™^tpoiij^4iIifipokif {CuHaragpOy Vt, 2U Z> who was »a chaige of the wardrobe. He wns on 
Dfilcer who r«oeiv«d robes from UyTnin on behalf of ihc fkinsha for ihe monk^ residinig in 
tlw nftdJTfl. This offtcer waA helped by a. ^iyfijfoftop^ka, i.c.* a duthbiitDr of uader^artnents 
^nd a Kaihimviidhirika, i.c.* ene Who distdbuEed a Kalhimi (cf. BMffavat, op. ch., p. 152). 
Thu work or examiakg wutcr for the monks riding in the vihflra wm dooe by a SatMhi- 
fthUrika whose duty to a« ihat the water io be used at ihe vihara was property filcefed 
(Afej^vuyiftT 1^ 25, 15^ Takakusa, oPr iTf., p. ^2), Ho bad also i* wait after Um UpSdhySyn* 
and look to iheir lequifenicnLi. This offllo&r r>o«^bly looked aher the judicial dcparinient 
of the monastery and mol; care to ^cntciM a U pAdhyiiya to Pmivasa dJsd plitle (ef* MahSvogga , 
h The K^piyokojf^ neoclved gifts of mooty on bcbairoflhc monasiery and conv'eriocl 
it into ODfnrftadities nquhed. He alio aicenalnod what provhkm wtts uilowable and what was 
not (Dutt, p. 187). The officers who helped the BMiud^mka were a oimbiiajtdfo, Le.» distributor 
ofeongey^fDutt, p, l87j, (disLribatot of rioc-puJp tsbkt))^ a k'kaija^bhdjako 

diit^LEior of dry sweet$>, and foloth^aka, distributor of fruits). Then again there wai 
an offioet called Poifogohaka who was ia chaigc of the store of howli and ihcii distribution 
amofiR ihe monU {Caliavtig^a, VI, 21, the Rfipiyaccisadaka who disposed of buUjoa 
(Vinaya teat I* p, 24): and lastly there was anniber called ihe oppamairaka who 

saw lo the setting of amal] articles and diitribming them like needles pairs of scissors 
sandals, ore. VI, 21,1), 

J Takikusu, op, e/f., p, 6^. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 

J Leflgta, op. £■;/,, pp, 

6 Tokalnuu, op, eir,, pp. | 

? Ibid, pp, 17, 116. 

* ibid.,p. 117 , 

* The Undents also weni lo thdr pt^eptor it the lo^i watefa of [he night when Ukt 
i*»Tni cvrryihing about the paaaage whkh they studied in Ihe muim of the day. Ibid., p, JJO, 
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After which, presumably, their schools began. At midday they had a full meal* 
at which cakes ,2 rice, butter, curds, milk, fruits^ and at times meat^ were 
served. They were required to observe complete silence during the meal^ 
and were not to get up before it was finished.^ It is interesting to note that as 
at the present day, there prevailed the custom of chewing nut-megs mixed 
with cloves and bros-camphor after each meal,^ a practice intended to counter¬ 
act bad odour in the mouth and aid digestion. 

Uniformity prevailed in the matter of dress, and no distinction existed bet¬ 
ween the poor and the rich in this regard. They wore three robes as prescribed 
by the Vinaya texts.* They wore a double waist-cloth (uttara-sanga), a single 
upper robe (Sahghati) and a single under-garment (antarvasaka).^ The translator 
of the Mahavagga describes the mode of wearing these robes as follows: “ The 
waist-cloth (Sahghati) was wrapped round the waist and back, and secured 
with a girdle. The under-garment (antaravasaka) was wrapped round the 
loins and reached below the knee, being fastened round by an end of the 
cloth being tucked in these; and sometimes also by a girdle. The upper robe 
(uttarasamga) was wrapped round the legs from the loins to the ankles, and 
the end was then drawn, at the back, from the right hip, over the left shoulder, 
and either allowed to fall down in front or (as is still the custom in Burma, 
and in the Burmese sect in Ceylon) drawn back again over the right shoulder, 
allowed to fall down on the back.”*® These robes which were of yellow colour 
are characterised by I-Tsing as religious garments, * * but as students were required, 
to use them, they may as aptly be called academical. In winter the alumni 
were more sumptuously clad, *2 but during summer they had to conform to 
the manner of ^ess prescribed in the Vinaya text.* ^ 

The student community of the times, however, had few games and amuse¬ 
ments to relieve the tedium of the daily round of duties. Many of the games 
which in our eyes are innocent, were forbidden to them no less than those 

* Legge, op. c/f., p. 42; Takakusu, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 

3 Cuilavagga, V, 5; Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 

^ Ibid., pp. 43 and 58; Beal, (Hwui Li), op. cit., p. 113. The bhikkhus were allowed to 
eat three kinds of meat without incurring any guilt. 

3 Mahdvagga, 1, 25, 5. 

6 Cuilavagga, VI, 10, 1. 

2 Takakusu, op. et. loc. cit. 

8 Mahdvagga, VIII, 12, 2; Watters, op. cit., I, p. 119; Beal, op. cit., I, p. 76; Takakusu 
op. cit., p. 72 ff. 

9 Mahdvagga, VIII, 14, 2. 

to Takakusu, op. cit., pp. 72-74; Mahdvagga, VIII, 13, 4, p. 212, note 2. 

n Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 
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which were clearly unmoral, if not immoral, such as gambling. Denouncing 
the monks of a former age who indulged in these amusements, the Cullavagga 
says: “ They used to amuse themselves at games with eight pieces and ten 
pieces, and with tossing up, hopping over diagrams formed on the ground, 
and removing substances from a heap without shaking the remainder; and 
with games at dice, and trap-ball; and with sketching rude figures, tossing 
balls, blowing trumpets, having matches at ploughing with mimic ploughs, 
tumbling, forming mimic wind-mills, guessing at measures, having chariot 
races, and archery matches, shooting marbles with the fingers, guessing other 
people’s thoughts, and mimicking other people’s acts;—and they used to 
practise elephant riding, and horse riding, > and carriage driving, and archery, 
and swordsmanship;—and they used to run to and fro in front of elephants, 
and in front of horses, and in front of carriages;—and they used to exhibit 
signs of anger, and to wring their hands, and to wrestle, and to box with 
their fists;—and spreading their robes out as a stage they used to invite dancing 
girls, saying. Here you may dance, sister! ” and greet her with applause.^ 
This left the viharas a very narrow choice indeed, which was limited to pastimes 
like swimming,^ and taking walks.^ The ban on indoor games, however, 
could not be rigorously enforced and these may have been indulged in by the 
student community secretly and covertly. For curiously enough among the 
finds at the Nalanda excavations are precisedly gaming dice, from which 
Mr. Page has remarked that “ The Buddhist brethren here were not altogether 
above the amusements of less austere humanity.”^ 


All the same, the rules of discipline were strictly observed at these 
Buddhist seats of learning. As for the priests we have the testimony of Hiuen 
Tsiang that the rules of Nalanda were severe and the conduct of the priests 
pure and blameless (a verdict which may with equal propriety be applied 
to Valabhi), and the same authority has it that “ during 700 years since the 
foundation of the establishment, there has been no single case of guilty rebellion 
against the rules.”^ This is all the more remarkable inasmuch as corporal 
punishment was unknown at these institutions, and the highest punishment 
that was inflicted was expulsion therefrom, a punishment meted out only for 
serious acts of immorality ® which were indeed rare occurrences. 


... * the seventh century I-Tsing observed that the junior members rode on horse-back 
while the semor went in sedan-chairs, Takakusu, op, et loc. cit. 

2 Cullavagga^ 13, 2. 

3 Takakusu, op, cit,, pp. 107-109. 

^ Ibid,, p. 144. 


3 Archaological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1923-1924, p. 74. 

® Beal, op, cit., II, p. 170. 

2 Beal, (Hwui Li), op, cit,, pp. 112-113. 

344;*^ I“pTakakusu, op. et loc. cit; Watters, op. cit., I, 
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Finally, the students closed their scholastic career with a public examination 
at which they were required to defend some thesis. Difficulties were proposed 
against it and their passing of the examination depended on solving them to 
the satisfaction of the learned audience. “And then,” says I-Tsing, “their 
fame makes the five mountains (of India) vibrate, and their renown flows, 
as it were over the four borders. They receive grants of land, and are advanced 
to a high rank; their famous names are, as a reward, written in white on their 
lofty gates. After this they can follow whatever occupation they like.”* 

(B) HINDU SYSTEM 

The capital of a Hindu dynasty, it was but natural that Valabhl should 
have acquired renown as a seat of Hindu learning as well. Though the material 
at our disposal is too scanty to allow us to infer the existence of a Hindu 
university there, it is incredible that the capital should be without a Hindu 
institution of higher learning. The tradition of Valabhi as a centre of Hindu 
studies is probably preserved in the Kathdsaritsdgara, a work of the eleventh 
century, which narrates a story of Visnudatta, a Brahmana youth from Antar- 
vedi, who went up to Valabhl for prosecuting higher studies even though 
centres like Benaras and Taxila were nearer to his home on the banks of the 
Ganges.^ So also a fourteenth century work relates how Mayura^arman, the 
founder of the Kadamba dynasty, finding that the local Brahmanas had fallen 
from their station, went all the way to Valabhi to bring some who could 
presumably assist him at a sacrifice.^ Though this story has been discredited/ 
epigraphical evidence is not lacking which goes to prove that Valabhl was a 
nursery of Brahmanas, which supplied learned priests to different parts of 
India.^ It is, however, strange that among the hundred or more Maitraka 
inscriptions that have so far been found, there is not e\en one which records 
a grant for purposes of education, a circumstance which rules out the possibility, 
for the present at least, of a Hindu university having existed at Valabhi. This, 
however, does not mean that the Hindus had no institution where they could 
receive instruction according to their own traditional methods. Or else, we 
shall not be able to explain the great literary activity that went on at the court 
as well as in the country throughout the Maitraka period. It is well known 
that BhaUibhatta, the author of the famous Bhaftikdvya or the Rdvanavadha^ 

1 Takakusu, op, cit,, p. 178. 

2 Somadeva, Kathdsaritsdgara, tarahga 32, 

B S : I 

3 This is known from the Puttige version of the Gramapadhati, cf. B. A. Saletore, Andens 
Kar^faka, I, pp. 324-325, note 1; cf. Moracs, “ Notes on the Pre-Kadamba History of Goa,** 
Transactions of the Indian History Congress, Fifth Session, (Hyderabad), p. 167 (1941). 

4 Ibid. 

3 Cf. Fleet, “ Baroda Grant of Karka I (Rastrakuta),” /. A., XII, p. 160. 
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wroie Lndcr the pauona^e of the Maitraka king Dborasena.' Then again 
the Maitraka copper-platea refer to various Brahman as as students of the 
dlCerent Vcdic studies, for instance, a Brahmana named Kudragopa is des¬ 
cribed as a student of Atliarva-Vcda,^ while naoiher is spoken of as a student 
of the Vayesaneya and the Kauihumi ^ikha of the SAma Veda.* 

FiD^y, the same records in describing the literary accomplishnients of the 
Maitraka rulers, show ihal the Hindu learning was far from being neglected, 
and was octuaJly at a premium tti their realm. An idea of Uie state of this 
learning may perhaps be gauged from some of the titles assumed by tliese 
rulers. For example, the titles * Samyag-upalaksitanka-illstra' and ‘ Sakala- 
smid-pramt lamargga- paripUana-praja-hf dayo ranjanfid-anvart h a-r^ja-iabdah * 
of king Dharosena 11 and his predecessor Guhasena sliow that great importance 
aw attached to the Dbarmaj&tra literature.^ Similarly, the description of 


■ This is knowiii rrom the oriophen uf the poem 

“ wsrffl? ftJsii mn fWMrt: r-sa nt ig ^ 

fijfimi sra: qin^n( 

^ p, 311, ihij poem is a irammaLcsi! work composed with ibe object of 

Uli^raring Fanini'i SQiru, and was loni regarded « nn auihoriiy on queadDm of grammar. 
It », u Mallinaths describes it. an Uti^kam^ Kdvya or OlusiratiDn-poeni of the Sutras nf 
Wcuro (cf. Kdih, A Hhiory of SmtkrU Jj/iyptwe. p. iiti). In the cotophcm the pest bouts 
tliai Thii poem can be undcrslood only with ft commeutuiy, it suliices that it is a happy 
Atcirrise f(v the clever, an occouct of my love nf learning the slupid come to grief Jn It." 
W. m m,^iikiiwyo vcrac, 34, p. 3|0>, The list gf AlaOkams given hy BhatU u ig a ccriaui 
degree onpnil when compared with ih«e of Dao4tn and Bbainlha. tts source is still un- 
Encren (cT, Keith, eg. dr, p, liS>, n h imd of ihii poem that '* ihu work lervea as a lamp 
to who are well-mxd in th* figurative senje of the words (grammuh but like ■ minor 
in the biiodi of the blind |g those who are devoid of the kaowlodBe of grammor." Tin Shaitl- 
kSfjv, verse 33. p, 310. 

struvtTirs^ n 


p* vers« M lo of this naaM-kftvyB me devoted to Lit (Ferfectl. Lun (Aorijst). Ln (Simple 
ngure), (linpcifectk Lat (present), Lift (ptncnual), Ijit (imperativt), Lm (conditional), 
hut (penhn^ fi^iirej respectively, -mis is tucnrly a single literary remnant which a 
howmr, M^igHtive of a vast literary aclivily in those days. Further, wc know that a good 
num^ ol commwtarift have been wrillen on this Bhaltliavya by diircftnt writers, of which 
the JayintKi^Dla by iayamangal ti the oldest and the most popular of all. The oiher known 
Wmmcntws are ^paUpika by Puudariksat the Vaifliyimti by Kandarrvocfttikravaiti: 

Vjdhj^vmod; the Mogmlhelxx^ by Rareanand; the Mustihttbodhini 
Isy ^ir^niatiitre; the Suhodhini by Kumudananda; the Bhattabotihlnt by Nftrgyana-VIdhM- 

'H Halapudipikt, by Vidhyisfigarajrte Bhtuamf 

by ^rushotam and the Sarmpaihln by MailinalJw. All these show Ihe importance of Ihe 


i Cf. Dislcalkftj, “ Bhadva Copper-plates of Dhan.sena A. B, O. / IV a 33’ 
Acharyn, op. di., I, No. », . . w, i,. j v, p. js, 

I* Palitaca Plai« of Dhiuvautii t." E, XI. p. Hi; Acharya. op. fit,. 

* Dlfkdkotp Valfltifti Griujls." J. B. B R A S I « ti- 

I. Mo J3; ntlhler. *■ Addiboiial Valabbl Oranls." /. A . , VII. p. m! 

1 Gedre. “ The Amrdi Plates.” ioiportani t/ua-tpiloH from tht Baroda State, p. fi ff. 
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King Dhruvastjia I ai well-versed in pbllDsophy, dhautirvidyA (i.e., seJenoe of 
ajcbjery)^^ that of Droaasimha wdt-vcnscd m the Smrti^ of Maiiu and 
others.^ of Dhruva^eaa 11 as having mastered Faaini^s grammar,^ of SH^ditya 1 
as a poct^^ and of Siladitya VII as * Jaana-Lrayi/ i.c., one who possesses the 
knowledge of the three Vedas,^ aJI go to iihow that these were common subjects 
of study durijig the pciitKi Finally^ the description of ^Uaditya 1 as:" Sarwa^ 
vidyi-para parama-bhagadhigama-^imata-mailh/"^ reveals the religious 
cmphaJiiis which put on the educaiional system, for while the "apam" 
vidyd consisted tn the study of the four Vedaii ;ind the six Vedliigaf;^ the ‘ para ^ 
vidyfi TiiEttnt the search for the imperishable^ or v^ya as it was called, and 
in terms of which ah other knowledge was to be esLimated.^ 

The Hindu educational system must have confonnedr as In other parts 
of tndia^ to the time honoured melhods. Primary education was probably in 
the hands of the village Hchnol-masters, who taught in the PiJfferidlds* The 
course of Instruction given in these primary schools Cfinsisted of reading, 
writing and aritiiinetk.^ Along with these subjects the students were also 
taught the nlti-SHistras (Moral preccpis) with fables — the most important of 
which was probably the Before joining thc^ village schools 

the Vidyarambha Samskara” or as described by some authorities the 
“ Aksara svikaranam " Samskara was performedJ < This took place probably 
In the fifth year of a boy. becau&c the period from binh to the fifth year was 
regarded as the lime for play.*^ M at present, under the system of education 
in those days also the teactiers taught the letters of the alphabet in asstxriadon 
with a word begiuning with the letter.*^ 

1 Biihler, *' Gnml of CKjhdsim of VakbhiV* /. A-, IV, p. t74 AT, 

7 IhUf., manuadi pmntln-vidhl-viUhana'dhariTTEi*'. . - etc. 

1 FT«i, “ Alina Coppcr-plale of C. /. L, III. p. Hi fT^ 

4 Adwrya, ijp. eft.. No. 71: Bhandarkar, cp. efir, I, p. 14: / S. k. A. S.^ X, p. 66. 

5 F1*ei, op. ii}c. eit. 

6 itid- (IlfKj 11-IZ). 

7 TV Matid'ika^Upajifiati, t Ji I'5, 

■ fl*id 

9 pp- 10-11. 

la Cf. Maiuoldxf* A Hisiffry vf Edurarii^n In Andeni Indict, p. 67, 

11 Allekar, indinn BAfneaifMi, p. 1 . 

U T^r Pt. U XJI. IS. 

eft: fll^: I 

in a book on isLrology (Muhnrrn-MdriiJi^y atwpictoua daya and hours are mcntioivcd (or 
the commencement of ih£ teachms ofih^i alphabet to childtcn. (<r3 Accordsna to this book 
the a^ of A chfld for eoramcminx education shoiiy be thre* years, th) whik according lo 
Charaka it ihould be fivt, k} the Fan^na conskkra first five ycara of the lire of a child 
an time for play, U} aDd finally, according to the Ankas^ftra, the same should cofnmrace 
after ibe Upamtyona Jiamski^n. 

)J LftUta yiiiant. p. ifl4: =r. Mjuuuii*". 
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After finishing the course of study in these schools, students were sent 
to the Gurvkulas, where the foundations were laid of their future careers.* 
The Upanayam Samskdra (i.e., taking near)2 was performed before the com¬ 
mencement of this stage of the student-life, a ceremony which was considered 
as a momentous event in a boy’s life, marking as it were the beginning of his 
spiritual life. 3 The age for this ceremony in the case of the Brahmana, K$triya 
and VaiSya lads respectively was the eighth, eleventh and the twelfth year.< 


It was from this time that a period of strenuous study and rigorous 
exerUons for mastering the sacred texts began.* Yajnavalkya describes the 
life of a student after the Upanayana Samskara as very regular and methodical. 
The student rose before sun-rise, bathed daily after he got up, made his toilet, 
and then having sprinkled himself with water while saying dpohista-mantra— 
{vacdsed Pranayama (suppression of vital airs), and suryyopasthanam (worship 
the Sun), and then recited the Gfiyatri.® The muttering of the Gayatri was to 
be performed both at dawn and twilight ivith fixed attention.’ He studied 
(when called upon to do so) and offered to his preceptor whatever he had 
gat ered by begging.® For developing active habits the teacher from the very 
beginmng tau^t him cleanliness, rules of etiquette, the duty of attendance 
on the sa^cial fire and devotions like the SandhyS. The study of the vedas 
considered most important in ancient India, and particular care was 
taken for pronouncing correctly every syUable and accent.’ Thus the recital 
was not mechaiucal and great attention was given to the subject. The preceptors 
repeat^ their instructions until they were satisfied that the students had fully 
grasped the subjects taught. Hiuen Tsiang, who actually observed the Brahmapa 


* Altekar, op. cit., p. 3. 

3 ^‘^ofional System of the Ancient Hindus, p. 18. 

special Ayurveda was to be performed in a 

^ y preceptor. Cf. Mookerjee, 7. U. P. H. S XV d 24 

^ Manu Smrri, II, 36. * » ►'* * 

p 53 ^P^^yaya, Education and Learning as depicted by Kalidasa,** 7. B. H. U.y IV, 

6 Ydjnavalkyay I, 10-21, p. 3. 

^ Manuy II, 69. 

* y^jnovalkya. I. 10-21, Manu, II. 65. 

that if ^ Aryan theologians believed 

it would bring about nS Md"^terT ****“* pronunciaUon of the vedic mantra, 

^^^5' n3tm SI ipwRn I 

«JS'to i..» 

•• MtoL sSto r- ?/“*■'>■ a. 

Commemorationy p. 425. India, Gopala Krsnamdchdrya Book of 

“ 'M nMt fk\i: ernr i 
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teachers at work:^ thus describes Uicir way of educating ihdr pupils: "These 
tciichuts espbin the general meaning {to their disciples) and teach them the 
miaulla^; they rouse them to activity and skilfully win them lo progress; 
they instruct the inert and sharpen the dull When disciples^ intelligent and 
acute^ are addicted to idle shirking, the teachers^ doggedly persevere repeating 
mstruciions until thdr training is finished. When the disciples are thirty year^ 
old. Uicir minds being settled and their edacation huishedp they go into 
and the first tlung they do then is to reward the kindness of their teachcia."* 

More details about the life of sttidenL^ in aneient India are known from 
various Hindu sources. It is said that they bad to wear simple dress and avoid 
eating to excess,^ They avoided all sorts of luxurious food such as honey^ 
meat, sweets» etc. They were further advised not to scemtis, garlandit, sweet 
or pungent drinks, and had to observe brahmacharya (celibacy).^ Furtho-^ 
they were required to refraiD from smearing the body witli oUj painting the 

with coUyrinm, dancing, ringing, gambling, petty quarrels, calumniating 
people, telling Hes, loDking wistfully al women and doing harm to others.^ 
The Hindu Uharmaiaslms also corroborate the same when they mainiaict 
that religion and morality are not “ matters of intellect only—that they cannot 
be ao much learnt as practised, and that the almoiiphere or environment to 
which a cliild is accustomed in early years is the most powerful agent in shaping 
and forming his religiDns and moral life."^ They embraced the feet of their 
teacher at the beginning and at the end of a lecture,* a fact which shows the 
V'eneratiun in which the guru was held in those days. The pr(3:cptDr5 in lum 
wore required to treat the studeots with great aifection. They had to use swKt 
and mild words to them. Only in the cose of a pupil, guilty of grave 
misdemcanouif was he beaten with a rape or a spUt bamboo on the back and 
never on a delicate port. A teacher who would strike a student otherwise was 
considered to have incurred the guilt of a thiefi^ Thus it is clear that the rules 
laid down by Kautilya and Manu come very near to the principles advocated 
by modem educationalists. 

(Q THE JAINA SYSTEM 

The history of oducation in the Maitraka kingdom would indeed be 
incompletCp if a description of the Jaina system of instruction were omitted. 
VakbliT is the traditional home of Jainism, ft 'was here that the Svetambara 


t WaUcHp h P* 

^ Manu. ll.44.5h 

j im, m. 

^ ib^., m. 

5 Cr. M^umdar, c//., PP- 74-76. 

^ Tfef Praifiakhya ijf ^ Veda^ XV; M^jumdar. hc.t r/r 
T Mjftj/. 11, 295^-300. 

* Mijucndar, ap. r/ l&Cu df. 
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canon coUected and published. Right from the beginning of the Maitraka 
me, their capital city had become the scene of a great scriptural activity.* 
Natur^ly, it c^e to be a rendezvous of the Jaina savants. One of these was 
hanesvarasuri, the author of the famous Satrufijaya-Mahatmya, who des- 
cn^s himself in this work as a tutor of king SllSditya.2 Here, too, we are 
told that DhaneSvarasuri euchred the colours of the Buddhists who were 
puffi^ up with pride on account of their knowledge, and the ground he took 
for defeating them was ‘ Sy5d-v3da,’ i.e., ‘ may be * or the science of logic.* 


Other Jama savants who flourished at Valabhi were Malla and his 
brothers.-* These were Jitayasas* who wrote a Nyasa or commentary on a 
grammatical work, known as Viiranta-Viiyadharavara^; and Yaksa, who 
composed a Samhita known as Nimittastdngabodhini. Malla himseif wrote 
s famous treatise on the Jaina philosophy called the NayachackraJ It is 
^ ^ Malla had a maternal uncle named Jindtundasuri who was a 

jvetambara Jaina monk. He was defeated in a pubUc conUoversy at Bharu- 
kachc^a by the Buddhist Buddhananda, and in consequence had to leave the 
atj^ He setUed at Valabhi where he taught his nephews. After finishing his 
stuAes MaUa went to Bharukachchha and defeated his uncle’s opponent 
Buddhananda in a pubUc debate, held before the royal assembly, and won 
the title of Vddin as a result of his triumph.* 


These references to Jaina scholars would point to the existence of Jaina 
educational institutions in the kingdom, though actual epigraphical or literary 
evidence is so far not forthcoming. Education among the Jainas was dispensed 

UD heiT* learning from generation to generation orally was given 

I • * . realised that it was absolutely necessary to Dreoare MSS of the 

2 Shatrunjaya-Mahatmya, p. 769. 

3 Ibid.t Prabhdyakacharita (Introduction). 

* Ibid., p. 16. 

S Ibid. 

said to^'^thTIutho^Jr^f'^ Hemachandra in his grammar the Siddha-Hema. VSmana is 
be the author of yisranravidyddharavara: cf. Ptirdttatva, IV, p. 9 |. 

to us’ h consisting of 87 gathas has come down 

J Mallavadin, as a great logician. We find it mentioned there that the author 

W wither However do Sot 

Know wnetner this Nayachakra is the same as that of MallavSdin 

Mallavadin in the Prabandhachimdnmni and in the 

Jaina scholars and the ‘'j'S co'^^versy between the Buddhist and the 

aina scholars and the ultimate tnumph of the Jaina. Cf. Chanter on “ RHicrinn On® 
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by two different agencies, the art-schools and the monasteries. The former 
were the re^arly organised institutions where education was imparted to 
^ irrespective of caste, creed or sex' unlike the Brahmanical schools. The 
instruction given in the art-schools was religious as well as secular and was 
calculated to fit the needs of the students in different walks of life, and to turn 
them into better citizens.^ The schools were probably run with the help of 
state subsidies, 3 which were thus one of their chief financial resources. The 
students assisted their teachers with their household work« while they remained 
under them and paid an honorarium to them on completion of their studies.* 
According to the Rayapasenlyasutta these teachers fell into three categories: 
the kal3yaria or teachers of arts such as writing, sippayariya or teachers of 
handicrafts such as pottery, and so forth, and the Dhammayaria or teachers 
of divinity.® 

The art-schools were generally patronized at the primary and secondary 
stages, before the children entered the Brahmanical or the monastic schools. 
Starting at the age of seven they continued here for about a further seven 
years. ^ The subjects taught during this period were of fundamental importance; 
and fell into four groups, viz., the three R’s, fine arts, military training and 
academic and scientific studies. The study of the three R’s was meant to equip 
the child with the rudiments of knowledge;* the fine arts comprised sin gin g 
painting, music, dancing, drawing and cognate subjects.® Military training 
was given together with the allied courses of hunting, riding and archery;'® 
while the academic and scientific branches of study were so planned as to 
afford the students both intellectual pleasure and economic gain, including 
as they did the study of vernacular languages, composition, ballad-making, 
public-speaking, and a knowledge of the Vedas, the Vedangas, astronomy, 
astrology, medicine, and mineralogy.'' Thus the courses in these schools were 
well adapted to the physical, mental, and emotional needs of the scholars 
from their boyhood to early adolescence. 

The method of teaching was based on sound educational psychology. 
Education was never forced upon an unwilling mind .'2 The classes were held 

* Das Gupta, Jaina System of Education^ pp. 2, 12, 13, 16, 53, 

2 Ibid.^ p. 4. 

3 ibid.^ p. 15. It must, however, be observed that no grants in money or kind to the 
Jaina institutions, made by the Maitrakas, have come down to us. 

^ Cf. Kapadia, “ The Jaina System of Education,” J.U.B,, VIU, pp. 210-211. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Rayapaseniyasutta^ s. 77, para 33 of Paesiteahaniya in Vaidya, pp. 101-120. 

7 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

* Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

5 Ibid. 

>0 Ibid., p. 68. 

“ Ibid. 

Das Gupta, op. eit., p. 82. 
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from sunrise to sunset with a recess for lunch only. Instructions were imparted 
to the students either in groups or individually, according to the nature of 
the subject. * For example, military training and other cognate arts were taught 
in groups as at present for economising time both of the teacher and the 
taught. No new subject was begun unless the one in hand had been thoroughly 
mastered. 

Thus the students passed about seven years of their life in the art-schools 
where they lived a decent, happy and vigorous life.^ 

After finishing their studies in the art-schools the students joined the 
monasteries. These monasteries were the prototype of the Buddhist viharas.^ 
They were situated in the suburbs of cities, away from the din and bustle of 
the work-a-day world and probably formed independent units by themselves. 
The principle observed in founding these institutions was to select a site easy 
of access to the faithful and suitable to ‘ learned leisure.’^ 

Each monastery was managed by a hierarchy of oflScers,^ chosen from 
among the monks according to the qualifications required for their offices.^ 
These officers apparently constituted the executive council which looked after 
the general admimstration of the institution. At the head of this body was the 
Siddha who controlled the policy of the institution with the assistance of the 
Arhat. Next in rank came the Acharyas, learned monks who together with 
the UpSdhyayas were entrusted with the actual teaching work. Lastly, came 
the SSdhus. And all five constituted what was known as the Pancha-Paramesthi 
of a Jaina monastery.^ Other officers were the Pravajyadayakas and the 
Niryapakas who discharged respectively the functions of initiating novices into 
the ascetic fold and rehabilitating erring members of the order. The Sramanas 
were the common monks who also must have taught in the monastery.* 

The Acharyas were the most important among these teachers. Their 
qualifications may be deduced from the rule followed in Jaina monasteries 
that the Sutras should be taught by an Upadhyaya (sub-preceptor), whereas 
their meaning should be propounded by an Acharya (preceptor).^ Hence, we 

1 Das Gupta, op. cit.^ p. 82. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 2. 



6 Ibid! 

7 Ibid. 



not be expected to be conversant with aU sciences. Nay. instances ai 
who had more than one vidyS-giiru. cf. Kapadia, op. cit., p. 203. But 


guru was also a diksa-guru. 


as a general rule a vidyft 


’ Kapadia, op. cit., p. 205. 
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may agree with Mr. Kapadia, when he observes that it was considered necessary 
that an Acharya should know various languages in order that his pupils might 
be taught through the medium of their own mother tongue.' Accordingly, 
the preceptor was expected to broaden his outlook by travel, thus coming 
into contact with diverse peoples and customs. ^ Speaking of these itinerant 
teachers, Hiuen Tsiang observes that they “ count not, 1,000 li a long journey,” 
and that “ forgetting fatigue they expatiate in the arts and sciences.”^ He 
alone was the perfect teacher who could answer all the questions and difficulties 
of his students. Others were unfit to teach. Nor was a student to accept blindly 
whatever he was taught, but had to weigh the worth of every word.< 

The courses of studies in these monasteries were so planned as to make 
the student frugal and independent. As respects the monks, a fivefold aim was 
always kept in view. Their training was calculated to impart to them the right 
knowledge, add stability to their faith, strengthen their character, eradicate 
false pre-possessions and prejudices and assist them in discerning objects and 
their proper perspective.* All this was designed to turn the students’ mind 
increasingly towards religion. 

The curricula were wide in scope.® For they included instructions in 
religion, literature, arts, physical culture and other like subjects, and thus 
met the needs of all types of students in the different grades of life.^ The 
religious instructions included the Hindu, the Buddhist and the Jaina courses 
of studies.* Out of these subjects the Brahmanical works together with the 
arts-course were taken up in the first group; the second group included the 
whole range of Buddhist studies; while in the third and final group knowledge 
of the important works of the Jainas like Angas was imparted to the students. 
All these subjects possibly made up the course for graduation, while the post¬ 
graduate course included a study of subjects like the Vedas, Vedangas, history, 
philosophy, higher mathematics, grammar, prosody, astronomy, literature, 

1 Kapadia, hc.^ cit. 

2 Walters, op, cit., I, p. 161; Das Gupta, op. cit., pp. 2, 25, 38. 

3 Watters, op. et he. cit. 

^ Nittiiiti on Avassayasutta, V ,133; cf. Kapadia, op. cit., p. 206. 

3 Ibid., pp. 210, 220. 

6 The Jainas look upon Lord Rsabha as the first Tirthankara of the present Hunda 
avasarpini period. In cons kalpas or cycle, there are two eras mentioned, viz., the avasarpini 
and utsarpini. The avasarpini or the descending era is one in which “ piety and truth go 
on decreasing until in the end chaos and confusion reign over the earth; and the utsarpini or 
ascending era is one in which there is ever-growing evolution of piety and truth.” Cf. Jaini, 
Outline of Jainism, p. xxvi, as the originator of teaching (cf. Kapadia, op. cit., p. 199). Wc 
learn from Bhadrabihusvamin’s Pajjosanakappa (also known as Kalpasutra) that Lord 
Rsabha taught 72 arts of males which included the art of writing and arithmetic also. Cf. 
Kapadia, op. cit., p. 201. 

7 Das Gupta, op. cit., pp. 2, 6; Rayafekharasuri, Prabandhakosa, I, p. 28. 

8 Ibid., p. 27. 
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^eo^aphy, poetics, politics,- logelfier witli sucred te^is of (he BriShmiuias i 
Special atienuon was paid to asirotogy ;ind there wen; several scholars who 
attain^ great proficiency in this science. This is inferred from the fact that 
■ Chinese iravcUcr who visited India in the seveoth century was so greatly 

astrology possessed by the Jainas, that he 
actcdly had his horoscope cast for him by a Nirgrantha named Vajra.J Jt 

-.'i-ltjvated not as a means of livelihood 
'J’'and because n was believed that it could be of use in 
CMC the Jajna church was tlimatencd by some persecution.- The Jaina scholm 
on jubjects like medicine and the grammar of Panini.* 

™ ■’fpo- 

The method of study pursued in the Jaina monasteries was both 
student had’id 

^ ^ was rehearsal; 

repetition and then followed inlcrrogattoo. concentration and 

rr-n!" liis knowledge was pronounced 

'p ^ explanation had to obscr^'e similar 

tfis-ifttr V ordinary expbnation, Vibhasd or 

?hc^ f exphmarion of the explanaiion.* 

iJtr^R ' t fwd-compared to the several stages in the blossoming of the 
lotus fi*iwcr the bud, the half-opened flower and the fuU-blowu lotus in the 

at™^the value ofrcpetitioti m the task of impartinE instruction to students, -« 

droro I'Slv ^ were 

of the Jama senptu^ strictly enjoined upon these monks every day ■■ 
and u violation of this obligation was looked upon with grave concemiT 

Jaina students wishing to he trained acoording to the Jaina ritual resided 

wal simX*ThTJrhir''™^^^ teachers.^ Lifein th«e monasteries 

__ ^ Students could join a monastery was 

1 I, p. ( \2, 

< K."d” "• »'’• “-<• 

i Shanna, Jaimm iit K^ntnnka Cmmtry^ p, 72 
fl Das GupEa^ ap, p. 31 . 

T tbid..Y^dm Achlrya. PurGmJltni^ frakoia^ pp J 9 M[ 

* Kupiidia^ cp. p, 'T?? ' 

« fbid. 

Yog^ntlm Pormsaima Prakasa n 5Q- 

;; o« c»pu.«. 3 ; TV </«S^ . '" ■ >>■ 

‘1 Dm Gupta, d,., pp, 3 ^ UM. 
fftirf., p. 111 . 
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probably seven or eight years after taking the diksft.* Some students, however, 
joined even at a later stage after finishing their studies in the art-schools. On 
joining a monastery a student was expected to pay respect to his preceptor. 
He was to ask him his diflBculties in a humble way, and quietly hear his answers 
and grasp their meaning. His duty then was to reflect on what he had been 
told and to make himself sure that what his guru taught him was corr^. 
Finally, after he had convinced himself of it, he had to try to retain it. A Jaina 
student was supposed to practise the anusthdna rite as enjoined in the scriptures 
throughout the period of his student life.^ 

As in the art-schools, no fees were charged for the instruction imparted 
in the monasteries.^ In cases of necessity e\en lay scholars were provided 
with free boarding.^ Relations between the teacher and the taught were cordial,^ 
and the students showed special regard for their preceptors,^ senior monks 
and even for the guests of their monasteries. This was manifested in various 
ways, like standing up on their arrival, following them whenever they went 
out without expressing signs of fatigue and so forth.^ All these actions they 
appropriately accompanied by salutations and adorations.® 

Though in the study of scriptures the Jaina monks and nuns had for the 
most part common ground to cover, there was no room for co-education in 
the Jaina system. The Sadhavis (nuns) were taught by senior Sadhavis.^ But 
as the Samayari says, a nun could approach a monk for the solution of her 
doubts, provided, of course, she was accompanied by another nun. On such 
occasions the monk himself was attended by another Sadhu.^® It is interesting 
to note that like the Buddhists, > > Jainas also had organised heimtages intended 
exclusively for women.* ^ Here the Jaina nuns led a community life similar to 
that of the monks and their students in the viharas. Further, in the J^a system 
of education, women were debarred from studying some of the religious works, 
c.g., Ditthivdya, the 12th anga and the sdtisdya ajjayanas such as Uffhdnasuya, 
Samufihdfwsuya, Mahdparinna, Artmovavdya, and the l^e.* ^ is con^^ 
by a verse quoted in the Acdradinakara by Vardhamana Suri*^ while m his 


I Kapadia, op, c//., p. 198. 

2/6/V/., p. 211. 

3 Ibid., pp. 210-211; Das Gupta, The Jaina System of Education, pp. 32, 118. 

4 Ibid., pp. 32, 118. 

3 Kapadia, op, cit., p. 209. 

« Ibid., p. 208. ^ 

^ Cf. Kundakudaca Fravactutasarva, p. 32, v. 47, as quoted by Das Gupta, op. at., p. 32. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 8; Kapadia, op, cit., p. 217. 

10 Ibid, 

U Several examples of the Buddhist vihiras for women are given in the Valabhi records. 
•2 Mayer, Hindu Tides, p. 44. 

13 Kapai^ op. cit., p. 238. 

M Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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TammtrimyapfiucHta,* Vijayiujuida Suri teUs us that the scriptural works 
Kaliya and IfkkStiya rrom which Diltiv3ya was LarcruUy occluded were com¬ 
posed in Prflkfi for the use of women and novices,* It follows from this that 
the general idea was that the nuraning of these texts was too deep and difficult 
to be grasped by the feminine mind whose capabilities were rated inferior to 
those of the male. This idea findii a parnJJel in the theory ciinent in the Sm^ 
period when women were considered unfit for the study of the Vcdas.i Apail, 
however, from some exceptions, women were permitted to acquire complete 
knowledge of Philosophy and Theology, as may safely be inferred from Ihe 
instances of Jaina-Sadhavis cbaUetiging in debate Buddliisi monks and nuns,^ 
found in the writinp of the time, 


It Is an established fact that in ancient India education was imparted 
only in Sanskfi and Prakri. The Jain as were the first to make use of vernacular 
languages as media for insirtiction.^ Their pedagctgucs believed that one’s 
mother tongue was the best iosmiment for imparting knowledge and that 
education through one's own language was bound to be thorough and 
productive of better results than througli a language that is fomign to the 
student. This view had been propounded by Matadliarin Hcmachandra SOri 
in commentary on the Vi^sa.* We also have the earUcr evidence of SUflnka 
Sun who had preceded him by about three hundred ycara.^ Both express 
the same views as to the ideal medium for instruction. This successful attempt 
of the Jaina teachers to break new ground in tlieir methods of teaching gave 
the much needed impetus to the vernacular languages which had continued 
SO far ixi aa tmhryonic stage of devdopmentt and now cwi-e to have literatures 
of their own. In southern India in particular, from the early ocnturics of the 
Oinstian era the Jaina ascetics who established the Dighambara sect of Jainism 
in Tflmil land, Andhra and the Karnfttaka enriched the three VL-macular 
languaps. of these countries * Unlike the Buddhists, they did not use the 
modulated Piakrt forms but used Sanskn words as in their ongjnal in 
vernacular writing and thus embellished the Tclagu. Tfimil and Kanarese 
iiteraiunH. Moreover, to the Jainas belongs the credit of having firet started 
the elementary vernacular schools in these lands. Indeed, though the Jainas 
have long ctaised to exist in great numbers in the Andhra, TSmil and KarnSlaka 
provincca, the salutation with which the children commenced their studies 


I ViijuylnaBdii Suri^ Tiimijrrjirnayapfaxmifi, pp, 412'4n. 
a A rimJIflr id^ is fixppeHed in Ptimakiiln^T Uumi s mmmcntiLfy m 
Sun 9 Kan^rapslihihtifita, nbo known us Frsil;^ jy-yakay^ 
a Manu, a 4n:, efi, 

4 Rhyi Davids, p. jy, 

^ DikS, ftp. Pk 44, 

4 HetT^handra Stai't C&nmKniary oh Vfitgat v. 7^ p. 10, 

^ Ci>mnirH!ary cti Vjiefa, v. 7, p. fl, 

■ Das, cir., p, 144, 

» Ibid. 
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in the Jtiioe schools, the is still ctirrtni iii the rorni in which it had 

been first introduced by them.^ 

The dnraiicn of studies, as it appears from Maladharin HcmacandrA 
Suri's conuncnliiry on Visesa,^' Med Up iho mjot part of the student's active 
life. During the first half which took up twelve piceious years of hU life, he 
was disciplined in what was termed grahana iiksa, or memorising the sutras 
without attempting to understand their meaning. This was foQowed by a 
further period of twelve years during which the meaning of what he had learnt 
by rote was explained to him, a period which was technically described os 
that of asivatta-ilk^S. An instance of the caiKtcnce of a similar mcthcxl in Chinn 
may be gathered from a description of the Chinese priniaiy schools in the 
early period when studenU were compcDed to memorise texts beyond their 
power of comprehension that were explained to them only afler the process 
of leaming by heart had been completed and their minds hod been stored up 
with an army of literary masterpieces. ^ Tt is no wonder that under this obviously 
faulty system of education it required ses’enteen years of unrenutting study to 
beenme a Savant or Whai was worse still, this study commenced 

only after the expiry of three years from the acoeptance ofthedThsa, i.e., at 
the age of ten years at the earliest, so that a Jaina scholar might be said to 
have completed his oducation only when he icBchcd mitldlc age. As for the 
laity, there was a prescribed limit to their acquisition of scriptural knowledge. 
The Cw^i on Avassava suria disUiicUy says that the range of knowledge of a 
Srtvaka extended from eight pfiivaaawfiatrjt to the study of Ciuijjivaniya, 
the fourth ajjhayana of Divaveyiiliyasutia.* 

On the completion of studies, academic honours in different grades such 
as the 'ti phimat of Pondtta and Bahusruta and the Doctorate were conferred 
on the successful candidates according to merit. No mention of the Master's 
Degree given to Buddhist students Is made in Jaina literature. References to 
the Doctorate are, however, frequent; and it appears that for obtaining this 
degree the student bad to have research work to his credit. 

The exanunarion invariably look the form of a debate in which the 
knowledge of the student was tested. Those students who come out successful 
from these contests were awarded titles, conveying an idea of the extent of 
their [earning. A student who had mastered the entire scriptural lore, including 
the fourteen Purvas, was called Smtakevalin. If he had Diastercd only the 
fourteen Piirvas he was given the title of Chaturdasapurvia and so on ia a 
descending series down to the man who had learnt a singlePurvaonly and received 

I Du, cfl.p p. 1144. 

1 NfoladhlU'isi Hcnisdmniim Suri'iv oft p- 9 (v. 7). 

3 L4lOiiiiBrE£, The Chiftese^ ih^tr fflisory and p* 318, 

4 Kilp4<Ila» dirt P- - 
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the title of EloipiltvadhanL ^ fn Lite nuumtr the mastcfy of the differeot 
was desigaaied by means of titles, ekiciiudjngrid being the title of a student 
who knew eleven angas aod so on- Besides these^ there were other titles such 
as ^nitasthavira^^ Srutakalpitn,^ AithakaJpita/ italikaJasa^ Avadhijfiamus/ 
Manadparysyajfiaiiius, V^din, wWoh had probably been in vogue almost 
from the beginniiig of Jainisim.^ 


The Jaina schools were closed only in abnotnial tlmeiji so that in cotupaiisoii 
with the inmates of the Flindu and the Buddhist mstitutloDS Jaina scholars 
enjoyed fewer holidays. These were oceaisioned cither by unusually oppressive 
wither or by some out-oAthe-w«y occurrence such as pollution of the atrooS' 
phere by ihe slaughter of animals, by a hostile irtcurston or by a civil war. 
These holidays were called Asvadhyaya,^ 


Finallyp Jaina literature bears ample testimony to the fact that 
scholarship in ancient India received due encouiagcmont from the state. Thus, 
wc mad in the Cimni on Avassaya Suita,® that one Aryaroksita who had gone 
to Fitaliputra to prosecute ids studies there, was welcomed by his king w-ith 
great honours on hia return to his native dty after the compleiiun of his 
fltudieSp^ 


i KnpudiE, p, 24B. 

^ A peiwn who studies Thina and Samnvlya dcsinated &s SnJtasthvimH 
3 One who studies from Aviisa^ya upto Ayaia was coUed Sutokalpfta. 

* Arthakalpita was tlu dlle given to ddc who siudies ftom Avasayya iiplo 
s R^ja^ekhara, Prubandhakiijj^ p, SO. 

^ Cf. Pi^fasmakutrpa^ s. 138-142, 

7 Kap&dia, op, cii.^ p, 24^. 


^ Even hniahini of ih4 siudies ihc Jainq scholar had lo be ready oi a momeat's 
w literwy affray (AlUrkar, <jp* * c/r. p. 153), a dicumsiaara which 
mUM agBcst that be harf to keep himself alvrays abreast of the Vitowlediee of his nibieds. 
These S^tr^that were very onen presided over by die Jtiftg himself who ecied os a itidio! 

*“* ™*™'*r*y between Maliavadin and 
^t^ntuida king Sd^tya of Volobhi Li raid to hare presided. Similarly. Belem of Anta- 
rtayka gare tiu award m the discusaoo betweea Gupta Sijri and his piipfl Rohampta also 

if*irtUFi I nfia ^ besloirtd <m these oomsioiu induded the appcllaticnu of 

™ with ibe pest, present and future, Sarvajna, trik6l«djiiSb, 

avrylla, etc. T1»y mvanably conveyed the idoa of o»uiiscicn« (cf. Kapadia, -yi, eit., p. 2«), 



CHAPTER IV 


ECONOMIC COIVDTIIONS 

AgricuUujB appears to have been the chief occupation of the people 
under the Maitrolca kings. Nevertheless, there were in the country besides the 
agriculturists who fc}rmed the bulk of the population, rich classes of traders 
and indtistiiaUsu. Suristra was ranked atnoog the most important provinces. 
Us importance lay mainly in the circumstaiice that it possessed splendid 
harbours to which Cocked people from all quarters of the globe with their 
merchandise. 

As to the importance of VaiabhT as a prosperous centre of trade and 
commerce, we have sufficient evidence. Hiuen Tsiang, while describing the 
kingdom, says: “The population is very dense, the establishments rich. There 
are some hundred houses (families) or so. who possess a hundred lakhs. The 
rare and valuable products of distant regions are here stored in great quanti¬ 
ties,*’* and proceeding further, "The soil is rich and fertile, and prodiioea 
abundant harvests. Shrubs and trees are numerous and flourishing. Flowers 
and fruits are met with in great quantities. The soil is suitable in an especial 
manner for winter wheat. They mostly cat biscuits and (or, made of) parched 
oom flour,"* Literary evidence also beam icsiimony to this. For example, in 
the Dasaku/nSrac/mrUa of Dandin* we find this referenoct “there is a city 
named VaJabbl in Snri^tra, In it there is an owner of ships (Navikapati) named 
Grhagupta who can vie with Kubera in riches. He had a daughter named 
Rainamati, A merchant-princc named Balabhadra from Madhumad (Mahirva) 
comes to Valabhl and nianies her . , ■ etc”* It is clear front this that even 
private individuals possessed ships of their own. The story, moreover, associates 
Kctaka with Valabhl. A similar referenoe to a rich merchant of Valabhl is 
found in the KarhOsarita-sagara. Here, (he author Semadeva speaks of one 
VIdhyidhara,* who was born in the family of a merchant of Valabhl named 
Vasudatta. This Vidhyadhara was ordered by his father to go to another 
country where he had some business interests. In the same work, again* a 
merchant named Devaseoa of PaUlipuira is shown as going to Valabhl on 
business and leaving bis wife Kirtisenfi to the lender mercies of bis mother.® 

1 Beal, Of, dt., H, p, 266. 

1 »«/,. p. 260. 

3 The book was wTritcn befort a.d, TOO—a work alniost conttniporaneeus with the 

♦ D<uakMm^i€i£Mrita^ p. 225 , 

S Katka^fa-sdj^ar^ p. 

Taran^B 22. 


4 cnraAga p, 130. 
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We know that a poor M5rw3di from Pali called Kakuranka came to 
Valabhi to try his fortune there. Within a short period he prospered and. it 

<lissatisfied with the king, he invited the 
Mlechchhas to destroy the city and assisted them with money.' 

^ Finally, it seems to be frequent in the ancient folk-lore of the country to 
asswiate the Suvarna-purusa and Kalpa-vrksa (a tree whose mysterious powers 
enabled one to attain one’s desired object) with Valabhi.^ Such legends tend 
o s ow that people could with little effort prosper in the city, and suggest the 
general natural wealth of the country. 

Among the industries that flourished in the Maitraka dominions during 
the early days of the Valabhi kingdom, polishing of camelians may easily be 
said to have ranked in the first place.' Other industries that may be mentioned 
are spinmng and weaving, masonry and carpentry, iron smelting, jeweflery. 
brassware and pottenes. The gold and silver vessels of the period were out¬ 
standing for their exquisite workmanship,® while the arts of printing and 
painting, colouring and dyeing, especiaUy tye-dyeing or ‘ b3ndhani,’ very 

‘^““try,« were also patronised. Other articles 
produced there included incense, mirrors and toUet requisites such as cosmetics, 
scents and collynum.^ 

According to the Valabhi copper-plate inscriptions the people had a 
t^te for ornamentation—a taste which is usually bom of prosperity. Evidence 
of this IS seen in the descriptions of the city itself, laid out, it is said, to resemble 
the human ear. This was a fortified place surrounded by a wall, as may easily 
be sTOn from the rmns. A moat ran round this wall which was pierced by a 
number of gates and at each of these gates there was a wooden bridge to cross 
reference to the city’s gates is also found in some Valabhl 
was ample open space outside the ramparts, where the army 
^1 f“rs held. Some places were even reserved for 

^dens and orchards which answered to the need both of recreation and 




2 Ibid. 


3 Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. I, p. 73 , note 1. 

“ Watters, op. cit., I, p. 178; Beal, op. cit., I. p. 89. 

3 BSna, op. cit., p. 124 (text 142); Beal. op. cit., I, p. 77. 

^ Motichandra, op, et loc. cit. 

7 Ibid. 

« I owe this information to Prof. Nadvi of Ahmedabad. 

9 Ibid. 

«® Biihler, “ Valabhi Grants.” /. A., IX, p. 237 ff. 

H Dislcalkar. “The Second Half of a Valabhi Grant of Sam. 210,” E. /., XDC. p. 123 ff. 
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References to the maritime activities of the people of Valabhl arc given 
in the Buddhist work Mmju-^ri-Mula-Kalpa .' It says that the people of Valabhl 
reached Sura by crossing the sea which probably refers to their trade ventures 
to, and regular commerce with, Assyria.^ This information of the Mdhju-^ri- 
Mula-Kalpa is further corroborated by Dandin who, in his Daiakumdracharita, 
says that there lived in the city of Valabhl a ship’s captain (Navikapati), who 
seems to have been as rich as the god of wealth himself.^ 

Thus we see that peace and prosperity of the country assisted in promoting 
inter-provincial as well as foreign trade, bringing in an era of great prosperity. 
An instance in point of the foreign trade of Valabhl is furnished by the fact 
recorded by McCrindle, that China silk formed part of the export trade of 
Barygazes (Broach) with Rome.^ It is probable that other commodities like 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, jute and precious stones may have also formed part 
of the same trade.* Inland trade was mostly carried on by cart or beasts of 
burden.® 

The regulation of trade and industries, was probably managed by guilds. 
No information is yielded by the inscriptions about the origin of this guild 
system. Hence, we are not in a position to say whether it was an indigenous 
organisation or imported from elsewhere. The Valabhl copper-plate grants 
tell us that it prevailed there from the very beginning.’ We are also told that 
the army of Bhatarka, the founder of the dynasty, consisted of various elements 
including guilds (Ireni). This along with the mention of corporate activity 
among traders and craftsmen in the ancient literature of northern India and 
their organisation into guilds with the iresthi at the head,* seems to suggest 
that the system in its organised form was probably introduced into the Valabhl 
kingdom from the early days of the Maitraka rule, and gradually developed 
to perfection. The guilds thus served the purpose of protecting the interests 
of the indigenous trades and craftsmen against foreign competitors. And we 
know from the evidence cited above that there were many foreign traders at 
Valabhl. 

The state interfered whenever a guild became involved in a dispute. Thus, 
“ If a man,” says Manu, “ belonging to a corporation, inhabiting a village 
or a district, after swearing to an agreement, breaks it through avarice, the 

1 Jayasv^al, op. cit., p. 25. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Dandin, Dasakumaracharita, p. 173, (text 113); Mahajonaka J&taka, VT, p. 39; FausboU, 
The Jdtai^\\\\, p. 187. 

4 McCrindlc, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erithryacan Sea, pp. 96-107. 

3 Das, The Econonuc History of Ancient India. 

6 M^umdar and Altckar, op. cit., p. 357. 

7 Sten Konow, “ The PSlitina Plates of Dhnivascna I,” E. XI, p. Ill 

s (Jaruda pana J^taka) Cowell, Jdtakas, p. 182. 
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king shaU banish him from his realm.”' Yijnavalkya goes a step further and 
says that “ if a man steals the property of a guild or any other corporation or 
breaks agreement... he shall be banished from the realm and his property 
confiscated.”^ 


The epigraphical records do not explain the constitution and working of 
these guilds. However, it is possible that the most important of their functions 
was the relation of the economic life of the town. In directing the trade and 
industries, it is natural that the special interests of the members were always 
kept in view. It is evident from the state of affairs in the neighbouring countries 
that the guilds also served as local banks and treasury oflSces. We are told in 
the LaksmeSvar inscripUon of Vikramaditya of the Western Chalukya famUy 
of Badami that the guild of braziers was authorised to collect taxes from all 
classes of people at the time fixed by the king for payment." We also learn 
from the same records that the guilds were the centre of all activity in the 
city. They celebrated the feasts^ and other religious ceremonies and probably 
made provision for plays and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. 

In the Deccan, specially in Karnataka,* guilds may be classed under two 
broad divisions, the merchant guilds and the j:raft guilds. The merchants 
orgamsed theimelves after the commodifies they sold. Thus, for instance, 
there was a guild of the fruit merchants,® another of cloth merchants,’ and 

so on. Similarly also, the craftsmen may have organised their guilds according 
to their craft. 


The guilds having spread themselves all over the country, rendered valuable 

sema to the people by ministering to all their wants, economic, social and 
rchgious. 


In this period, too, as in all other periods of ancient Indian history, prices 
of market commodifies were controlled by the state and consequently the 
e^ts of their nse and fall were carefuUy observed. As Yajnavalkya says, 
». Purchase shall be conducted daily according to the value fixed 

by the lung; and the surplus on the fixed value is to be recognised as the first 
i^ue of the ttade.” This state control of prices naturally affected the general 
standard of hvmg m the country, which appears to have been very inexpensive. 


1 Manw, vm, 219, (p. 293). 

2 Yq/navaikya, 11, 187-97; Brhaspati, XVIl, 13, p. 348. 

Inscription of the Yuvaraja Vikramaditya,” E. /., 

* Ibid. 


s Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 285. 

4 Barnett, “ Two Inscriptions from Belgaum,” E. I., Xni p. 15. 
7 itidm » * • 

* Y^Havalkya, 11, 254 (p. 106). 
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This is corroborated by the Sanchi stone inscription according to which 
"twelve dinaras (one dinara was worth approximately three-quarters of a 
tola of gold) are pven, (as) a permanent endowment, to the community of Ae 
faithful, collected from the four quarters of the world, at the holy great Vihara 
of Kakanadabota. With the interest that accrues from these dinaras, day by 
day, one Bhikshu, who has been introduced into the communi^, should \x 
fed If we suppose that the people followed the recommendations made m 
the Smrtis and endowments fetched interest at rates varying from twelve to 
twenty-four per cent, a year,* it would follow that the yearly expenses of 
feeding a person amounted to one dinara. The cost of living being very 
low it is easy to believe, the cowries were used as media of exchange in the 
day^o-day transactions, while the system of barter was very popular, specially 
in the countryside. 

The prosperity of Valabhl was in short manifested in its lofty structures, 
beautiful viharas, gardens (upavana), libraries, bazaars, tanks of clear water, 
collections of the rarities from far and wide,' and its organised system of trade 
and commerce. It is equaUy manifest in the description of the people who were 
" of gentle disposition and for the most part very intelUgent, of refined speech 
and with a liberal education." * 


140-14!) and YajSavalkya. the normal rate of inteiwl 
It. per a^um. or one^ightieth part of the 

Yajnovalkyo. n. 37: KautUya recommends the same rate of interest, ef. Anha^Ui^ira, p. 178. 

J Beal. op. eit., U, p. 207; Fa Hien, op. oil., p. 43. 

4 Bhatidarkar, op, I, P* 45, 

I for the people of Malavg. but people of Valahhi are 

said to be resembling tiaem. 



CHAPTER V 

COINAGE 


U foun^Uon of the Gujarat-Kathiawa<J coinage was probably laid 

by the Greeks on which foundation, as Dr. Sankalia maintains, “ the super¬ 
structure w^ built by the succeeding rulers."* * When we examine the early 
Wins o t s pa^t of the country, we find that the indigenous coins of the 
pr^Greek period are very small silver coins weighing about five to seven grains 
and having as s^bols a Swastika, a Tri4ula and a Chakra. Another smaUer 
v^ety of about four grains has also been found. These coins have a mis-shapen 
elephant on the obverse and something resembling a circle on the reverse.* 

wl of copper coins in GujarSt, 

boto round Md square. The legend on these was in the Bactro-Pali character. 
Unlortunately, none of them is dated. 

ne Ksatrapas were the successors of the Greeks in Gujarat. They dis- 
^d^ many of the Greek features and issued new varieUes of copper-coins, 
he legend w^ m Kharosti and Brahmi and in some cases in both. The symbol 
coins was a crescent surmounting chaitya having a wavy 

w^ the head of the king facing towards the right, with locks of hair. Above 

the dfH" 1 '^'^oh was preceded by 

The form of the legend on the Ksatrapa coins 
was Rajno Kshtrapasa Viradamapuhasa Rajna MahikshatrapasaRudrasena.” 
These coins were about five to six times heavier than the Greek coins.* 

« ve^^<j country’ may be 

during the first century 

1 Br^htr" connection between the M^terraneaTp!,^ 

k ?s bSSit C ^^“.established about this time.* The Romans, 

and not in *“ ‘denarii and gold aurdi’ 

seem^to b^^' w.* come down to us 

the Sakas and suggested, that they were melted down by 

onthetinag^ fTe left no influence 

* Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. J, p. 15 

i ^kaJisi, Archeology o/Gufarat. p. 184 

OonL*"^ P- >7- small local coins wem found in HiU, 

* Ibid. 

s Sankalia, op. eit., p. 187. 

< Bombay Gazetteer, op. et loe. cit. 

* Ibid., Sankalia, op. et loe. cit. 

* Ibid. 

10 Sf***®?*’ P- owxviii, cxliv. 

annmgton. Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India, p. 290. 
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When the Guptas conquered Gujarat, the Gujarat currency was influenced 
by the Gangetic (or Magadhyadesi).' The symbok on such Gupta coins are 
a Garuda, or a cluster of dots, a wavy line beneath a border of dots, and at 
times even a buU couchant to the right and altar with fire on it or a peacock. 
Thus the new features introduced by the Guptas in the coinage of Guj^at 
consisted of all these symbols and a purely Sanskrit legend in the noimnatiw. 
The practice of putting the date was retained, but the Gupta era was >ntr^uc^. 
The legend on the Gupta coins was “ Parama Bhagavata Maharajadhiraja Sn 
Kumaragupta Mahendradityah.” As regards the fabric and the weight of their 
coins, the Gupta kings foUowed their predecessors. Most of their corns were 
of silver or sUver-coated copper fabric. They did not give a gold cunen^ to 
Gujarat, as they gave to other parts of their emp^e. Moreover, the • 

variety and the artistic skiU found on their coins elsewhere is not traced here. 
The two reUgious symbols, the Garuda and the Bull, were new to this country. 

As regards the currency of the Traikutakas, we know that they issued 
round sUver coins having a head on the obverse and the s^caLed chmtya on 
the reverse. The legend, however, was similar partly to that on the Gupta 
coins, and partly to that on the Ksatrapa corns. 

The Maitraka kings of Valabhl who were the political successors of the 
Guptas in SurSstra and the neighbouring country strack their own “ins ^n 
the model of their predecessors.^ A series of silver and copper coins are attri¬ 
buted to them.'* Of these coins we generally come across jwo ^stmet ty^s 
m first which was perhaps the earUer type, is 6' in diameter and has a weight 
of about 29 grains. A comparative study seems to show that the fomer were 
modelled on the K§atrapa coins, to which they bear a close resemblanw, an 
that the latter are similar to the Gupto coins in sba^, size as well as the ty^ 
of their legend Ihe Valabhl coins like the later Gupta corns are found to 
be sUver-coated and not puresUver. The head on the obverse resembks that of 
Ae Ksatrapa kings and faces towards the right with vague traces of h^ddress. 
locks and moustaches. The Greek legend on the Ksatrapa coins is ^together 
omitted Nor is the date traceable on the obverse. The reverse carries a nw 
A • an emblem of Saivism to which on some corns, probably 

U « G. Achary, suggests this to b. an 

»d coas^uenUy a syntbol of Vaisaavism, doaobog tb. spr«d 

1 Sankalia, op. cit., p. 188. . „ . ^ 

2 ^an. Coins Id to have Sn ytly pkintiful in Gujarftt and 

Kathiav^d.^”l^^ more plentiful tl^ th^^ of tte western Ksatrapas and the Guptas 

put together (cf. Newton. /. ® ^r. James Prinsep in /. A. S. B., 

W nsS o St S’XLK S. S. Subsequently Thomas (/. R A. S., XU. p. 63) and 
S.. Vll. p. 13) made further efforU to deapher them. 
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^ advanced in favour of Saivism 

chara^Ltr^feL?'''' .Ti* " **«*“** “ debased 

tte^oi^nM. ? ^ ' have been made to decipher 

the connpt legend on these coins, but no definite result is arrived at. Anyhow 

the word Bhattarka * in this legend is quite clearly read by all the^Jo^ 
read these coins. That these coins were issued by^ 
!? of their provenance. inasLch 

^^''® ®bout the site of Valabhl. 

As regarts the legend itself we know that it is not fully deciphered as vet 

^^''® suggested by various scholars withLt 
^definite conclusion. According to Dr. Cunningham the legends 'ead 

fi!) Paramasimanta maha Sri Bhattarasa, 

(lib Sils: 

PflramSditya Dharasenasa.’* 

But. Mr. Acharya has read the legends on paleographic grounds as3: 

** (0 Rastra Sara Kshatrapasa ku samara 
.. .. ^ Bhattarakasa ” and also as 

(ii) RajBo Mahakshatrapa_(Dhara) nu 

Dhyata (ku) samara saha ^ri Sarwa Bhattarakasa.” 

SocJiy*Pro? Mir?sH °^‘^® Numismatic 

y, f. Mu-ashi has tned to give a third reading of the legend as: 

“ RajSo Mahakshatrapa—(pa) ramaditya- 
bhakta—Mahasamanta—^ri Sarwa- 
»“ “ eoin) of the king. 

Mahasamanta, the illustrious lord Sarva 
who IS a fcr\'ent devotee of the Siin.4 

He atrtbutes these coins to a king named Sarva who according to him 

have niled over t lm couo.., his Ureory fails to the ground. Oo the otherTnd! 

.. p. mt 

2 Cunningham. A. S. I. R., DC. p. 28 (f. 

> Aehaiw Svvimta, No. XLTO. SUver Jubilee No e 99 

. -n. toaeue o. vub« cota,- y.« g. ./r^gu, v,,’.;; T^i. 
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the very fact that a large Dumher of such coins are fouad among the niiits of 
the rdd city of ValS bearing the Saivite erabtem together with the name of 
Bhattaraka makes lis boliere that they were issued by the Maitrakss themselves. 
Their debased nature makes did^cult a proper rraduig of the legend in which, 
as Cunhinghftiii remarks, “ at least one-halT of the symbols are mere upright 
strokes with a knob at the top like a common pin.” * These coins are no aid 
m determining any history. 

On a minute examinaticn, however, conducted both by Mr. H. G. Shastri 
and myself at the Prince of Wales Museum, where about 19 of such coins are 
available, the legend which is inscribed in two varieties of BrAhnu Is found 
to read as follows;— 

(I) 1 2 3 4 5 b 7 8 9 10 11 

12 13 14 IS Id 17 13 19 2D 21 22 

23 24 

/ ^ 

(If) 123456789 ID H 

j ay J ^ 

12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

^ J y J j: ^ J ^ J / y 

The first two letters in both the types are undoubtedly ‘ RajSo' and resemble 
those on the coins of the western Kshatrapas. ■ The fifth and the sixth letters 
can also be clearly read as * lC 5 ha“rjro.^ This iudteates that the next word should 
be K^-tra-pa preceded by ma-ha. The fourth letter in the first type is disUncUy 
‘ha’ rather than ‘rn’. The word should be then completed as ' Mahfi- 
Ksatrapasa’, to be combined with ’ RfijfioThus the seventh and the eighth 
IcitcTs are ‘ pa-sa,' Such a form of * sa* resembling ‘ pra’ is not quite uncommon 
in legends on coins. The seventh lelier in the second type appears to consist 
of three vertical parallel strokes with one horizontal stroke bdow. The corre^ 
ponding character in the first type may perhaps be read as ' pa-ra but it 
has to be taken as * pa’ only, inasmuch as it is the only letter to be mseited 
between ' tea• and ‘sa’. The eighth Iclicr iu the second type is foMowed by 
three verticol strokes, which are again followed hy ‘ku’. Iu the first variety 
there ore found three distinct letters between 'sa* and ‘tu’. This shows 
that the three vertical strokes, in fact, stand for three different letters. *Ku’ 


1 f biflninghain /i. S', A A., tX, p. 29. 

1 CT Rapwn. Ciiliuq/'iAe Ararat, p. SO. 
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in btjth types is followed by * sa ’ and the letters front moe to thirteen appear 
to fonn the tliird word of the Jegend. Hence it can fentati^tcly be read as 
* Bha-ta-m-ka-sa as they mostly resemble the last five letters of the legend, 
which are distinctly read as such. The stroke below * ka' cannot he 

The foimcenth letter is clearly read as ‘ma' in the second type. The 
ncKt letter may be ra' or * Jia The sintcenth and the seveateenUi letters are 
‘ aa-ra As the eighteenUi letter represeaia * srf ' or ' irih it follows that the 
fourth word of the legend eads with the sevemocnih ictter. Thus the neat 
word consists of four let ters, the first of which is ‘ ma ’ and the Usi two ‘ $a-ra *. 
Hence it may be read as ‘ mahesar the Prakri form of * Mahdvara As 
this word does not end in ‘sa\ it has to be taken as compounded with the 
next word. As regards the eighteenth letter, the visarga following it bears no 
doubt, that the letter should be read as Grammatically, the margs in 

the second variety should be omitted. 


^ Now remains the last word ending in ‘ sa The last three letters preceding 
sa are ' tara-ka ' or * jta-ra*kaThis portion makes it quite clear that the 
ktter precedirg it must be ' Bhathe whole word standing for ‘ lihattdrakasa 
^le two Strokes foUowing ‘ Sif * in the first variety apparently resemble ‘ ta-m \ 
but can bt coDSiroctod as ‘Bha' connectively. The corresponding letter in 
t^ second type which though It is difficult to be dedphemd may be mad as 
Sa^a If the following vertical stroke alone represnits ‘ Bha' we can 
hardly make out anything out of this composite letter. Tt should be, however, 

variety, except the left-hand 

stroke of Bha , Then the complete legend will be read as ; 

* R^flo Mahakshatifipasa Malwsaro— 

^ri Bhaldrak^i&a ^ Otr 

* Mflittkihatrapflin Miitscura 

siTi Sarwal Bhnttfijakdsa^' 

The legend on the VakbM seal « '* grt Bhaiakka - and the device is that 
ihc sacred vehicle of 5iva. Similarly, the trident on the coins represents 
another of Saivism. The legend contains the name of Bbatari^he 

j'tivel *> 

t* token to mean d«lviie. and it wsnds u ui adjective befot» 
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As regards the titles of Bhatarka, the grants represent him as a Parama- 
mahesvara and SenSpati. On the seal, his name is preceded only by a ‘ §ii 
The legend on the coins as read above represents Bhattaraka as Raja, Mahak- 
shatrapa, Bhaftaraka and Mahesvara. The first two titles were obviously 
inserted by imitation from the coinage of the Ksatrapas. All the great Ksatrapa 
kings bore the titles of Raja and Mahaksatrapa. The religious title Mahesvara 
is found in the copper-plate grants. As for the title BhattSraka we know that 
this was the proper name of the founder of the Maitraka line, as well as the 
royal title of its kings—and at times even of religious heads. The later Maitraka 
kings bore the title of ParamabhaUaraka in their grants. In the case of the 
early kings of Valabhl, such as Dhruvasena I, this very title meant their 
suzerainty. It may also be possible that Bhattaraka was originally the specific 
title of the founder and later on it came into use as the name of the hero. 


CHAPTER VI 


ADlMESISTIIATION 


•An idea of the various aspects of ilie system of administration under the 
Maitraka tings in Snrajtra (Le.. about the siiUi to the eighth centuries A-D,) 
be obtained from some of their copper-plate grants that have come to 
light together with the rcconis of ihfir prcdeoe^&ors and successors. However 
as rightly observed by Dr. Beni Prasad, all “the literary, cpigraphical and 
numismatic evi^nce on Aucient rndian lEstory does not suffice to give an 
idea of the details of the system of administration at a given epoch.'*' 

' According to the Hindus the ancient Indian state was made up of several 
elements with which we are familiar to-day, ^ They arc the king, the umSrm 
or the officials, the janapBda or niurapifda or the territory, the durga or the 
fort, the koia or the irrasury, the judidary, the dMa (Aati) or the army and 
the miira or the allies.^ These elements were called by the technicaj name of 
the PtiikrtLs of the rfllya."* 

The system of government was as a rule unitary, although nndcr the 
Maupas the structure of the state appears to have aequired what might be 
caU^ a federd character in modem parlance.* The Mauiyan polity, indeed, 
might be classified as a loose confederation of several states established by the 
wpress consent of the constituent units.* But beneath this sembtance of a 
fed^Uon the Mauiyaa system retained the main characteristics of a uniiary 
le^mc controlled from the centte. 


pTic administrative machinery itself was reared about the seven nrakrtis 
of the rajya.y The first and the most imponant of these, the Svumin or the 
fcmg. is mva^ly shown m the records as the supreme lord enjoying unlimited 
lowers in his domimons. But this may perhaps have been so only in theory * 
True, the sovereign enjoyed a great arnoimt of power and was smrotinded by 
the^TOt pomp with which oriental sovereignty is proverbially associated. 


1 Belli rraud, TV T^mi^ 0 / GoMrrimMHt In Ane!^ pp, 335,ML 

I !: vr 1 . 

, ^ p-«: Kane, Hi m d’ It’ 

s Dtlwhitor. TJfc, Maaryon ^jy. p. I* * k . dc, i>p, «/„ ui, p. 17. 

* Ibid. 

7 1, 353: iWiriH, DC, 294; AnMelOtfra Vl 1 

* m™, » u. 
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He occupied the &st place in the kingdom by exercising the supreme authority 
not only in political but in religious matters as welljYet, as Dr Balkrishna 
has aptly remarked, “ the Hindu political science does not recognise an irres¬ 
ponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. It takes him to be endowed 
with divine functions rather than with divine rights.”' jthe tendency to despoUc 
rule was checked by customs and conventions which made it necessary for 
the king to seek counsel from the ministers and the religious heads in the 
land. Further, he had to submit to the same moral code as any or dinar y citizen, 
notwithstanding the attributes of his elevated office. Thus the trend of Hindu 
jurisprudence was towards the observance of duties rather than the exercise 
of rights.^ A king in ancient India seems to have been acutely conscious of 
his duties as laid down in the Rajadharma. He always aimed at earning the 
epithet of or a saintly king. Hence, as Dr. Shamasastri has truly written, 

the religious, ethical and political restraints which morality placed on the 
rulers of ancient India were more successful in practice as compared with 
the constitutional checks of modern parliamentarianism.’ Neither in ancient 
nor in medisval India was there any possibility of a despotic form of 
government. 

^ Yajfiavalkya tells us that a ruler must conform to certain ideals of kingship. 
One ideal king is one who possesses unbounded energy in the discharge of 
duty; he is generous in his bounty and free in the recognition of services, 
obligations, and injuries received (Krtajfiata); he is austere in outlook, devoted 
to the elders and possesses the faculty correctly to divine the object of things. 
Above all, he must be intelligent and cultivate a love for trutliSfro this ideal 
the h^traka rulers appear to have conformed successfully. Their inscriptions 
describe them throughout as scrupulously following the rules laid down in 
the Smrtis.^ We are told, for instance, that king Dhruvasena II was “like 
Manu himself, resorted to by his subjects, whose minds were full of affection 
on account of his high virtues.”* * A similar instance found in the same records 
ts that of king Dronasimha who is also recorded as having “ acted according 
to the duties prescribed for kings by Manu and other law-givers and was 
consequently a Dharmaraja who had made provision for education (vinaya) 
^d systematic government (vyavastha paddhati) of his people.”* J 

From a very early age the king performed religiously all legislative, 
executive, military and judicial functions in the empire. He made all laws 

* Balkrishna, “ EvoluUon of the State,” I. H. Q., Ill, p. 325. 

2 Sathc. •• A Hindu King,” Triveni, IV, No. 5, p. 51. 

* Shamasastri, “ Forms of Government in Ancient India,” A. B. O. R. /., XII, pp. 2(F23. 

* Acharya, op. cil., I, p. 200; Hultzsch, op. cit., I, p. 85. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 

< Fleet, op. cit., lU, p. 168. 

16 
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in the country, and supervised their execution.* He was the commander-in- 
chief of all the armies and every military chief owed him obedience. Yajnavalkya 
says that he had to “ divest (himself) of anger and avarice and to administer 
justice along with learned Brahmanas in conformity with the principles of 
legal science.2 Although the Smrtis transformed his office into a godhead,^ 
his powers were not unrestricted, as we have shown above. The Manu Smrti 
further tells us that he should be honest in acquisition of wealth and discerning 
in his munificence, and condemns unjust taxation as detrimental to the welfare 
of the state/ In the words of Yajnavalkya again, “ a king who multiplied his 
treasury by unfair (taxation) from his kingdom was in no time shorn of his 
prosperity and met with destruction along with his own people.”^ Moreover, 
in accordance with the rules of ancient political economy, wealth must be 
well protected and well spent, and the surplus distributed among worthy 
persons. Thus a large portion of the royal wealth must be spent on donations 
to the Brahmanas and on the protection and welfare of his subjects. For as 
Yajnavalkya, again, says, “ there was no higher religion for kings ” than this. 
The material prosperity of the state was deemed to depend upon the measure 
of protection and happiness which the king could confer upon all the people 
in his dominions. 


[The king, being the sovereign lord of the state, and all land being vested 
in him as state property, could make gifts of it to whomsoever he desired.® 
He could issue orders to build temples and monasteries and to construct 
dams,^ he could command officers and cultivators regarding grants,® and 
appoint and promote officers even though their offices were hereditary.’ He 
wuld give shelter to foreigners who came to settle down in his lands, and 
impose, recover and remit taxes. This is also clear from the Maitraka copper¬ 
plates which reveal how king Dharasena IV “ intensified the happiness of 
the earth by the lenient levying of taxes,”'® while Dhnivasena III levied 
“ according to proper custom taxes from his enemies’ lands.’^ 

5n the work of government the king was assisted by his officials who were 
collec tive ly know n as the amatya.'^ The Smrtis tell us that it was the king’s 


1 Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 104. 

2 Yajnayalkya, II, p, 631 (“ Krodha-Iobha-vivarjitah ”, etc.). 

his ministm’ requires the king to consult 

rf S oa’ciV III *cu‘" reUgious matters himself; 

p' 2|7 110, Mttaksara recommends the same policy; iVara^ii, XVIll, 20-23, 

^ Manu, VII, p. 237. 

5 Yainav&Ucya, II, p. 631. 

6 lbid.,\\\, p.401. 

^ Fleet, op. cit. ,111, pp. 45, 56, 64. 

* Ibid., pp. 52, 169, 199. 

9 Ibid., pp. 35, 63. 

>0 Ibid., p. 183. 

" Ibid. 

>2 Arlhaidstra, X, I, p. 6. 
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duty to select tKese officials^ln doing so, he was enjoined to have a particular 
eye for their ability, wisdom and the family from which they came-' In the 
work of keeping accounts, specially, the kitiE should “ appoint devoted, dever 
and honest men in posts suited to them and energetic men in the work of 
collection and disbursement"^ 5'hese depart men id heads should be conversant 
with the law and imbued with a love for truth and should bear thetmelvea 
impariially towards friends and foes aliltc.^ This is borne out by Somesvara 
who also teUs us that they were selected by the king himself according to their 
merit They should be weU versed in the Nitisasiras and posscis oU die doalittcs 
calculated to win the affection of the people for Uicir sovereign and tu kad 
him alOiJE the path of righteousness by their timdy advice. They should be 
natives of the land {svadesajutah). possessed of fuU infonnation about the 
country and the times, and their offices were hereditary.* * Such dmibtkss were 
the ministers that attended Oh the Maitraka rulers, as amply shown by their 
grants.^ 

(rhe list of officers mcritioned in the records of the Maitrakas and their 
contemporaries is fairly large and comprehensive enough to give us an idea of 
their adminisirative machinery. They seem to have been lisied in order of 
their importance in the official cadres. Among the most important are the 
rSjaputra Ithe prince), the rajamatya (yng’s counsellor), the dQtaka* (who, 
in most cases, was also the heir-apparent), the rSjasthiniya, the mahasandhivi- 
grahika (minister for war and peace), the mahSkaapatalika (the chief keeper 
of records), the mahasamania (the chief feudatory), the mahasicnapaii (the 
commandcr-in-chief), the divira or divirapati* (an officer entrusted w^ih 
working out of accounis), the viniyuktaka, the ayukiaka,'' the mahftpratihara 
(the head chamberhUn or door-keeper), the mahadandasadhinika (the cliief 


I II. 31Z; p. 15. 

3 fhitl P 33 Appoinimenta of odVeeri veere made sHer Upflillia, ij., after l«tin| 
tfieir mintta as reipirds dbsiwi. urtha. kSnia end bhoya by vatious dcvitis employed by 
wcrel agents; U, P ''and KOffumdaiia tV. 277, as quoted by Kane. np. df.. 

rToS AfaZ (215. 2, piescril« - Uk kbg. while hb head S «ilt «et w.m 

Mier or coranation. if be wants U> supervise his state, should choose hts hclpen, as in Ibe 
laller the kingdom secures ilabilily." alsocf. A/p««, VII. i5: Kane, cp. cit., til, p. IW. 
i KliikitbMiro, It, Pt. 3. P eii.. FU, t^i. 1. p. 1. 

* SBmefvan, nfoBdipWiiw, vv, 52-59, pp. 33-M. 

> ThB word dulakii. whieb lencrully means a messeoger. was an ofBcer employed in 


conorciloD wilh formal efamu. 

6 in TJie Valabhi grtinu Ihc dMisnaiion div^rap^rS is always ubuI m a UUc (or the official 

who diw up Lbc pnesoibed by tlw Smrtis Manu, VIII, b3-6S>, 

7 The functions of the ajiaklabH uiid thfOK of the Vlmyulttakai do snot sRin to he 
HOwc%‘cr, ibe former dcsignuUon b very arHacm, reference lo it his been found cvm !n 

(cf. Up 3, *40^ Vciy probubly lbc word 4iciio4H a per™ appointed \o diiKlmfge «nnc special 
duty having religious or chaiitabk purpose- The office of ayukia^twiiiJi of the Aitiihahlil 
piLtur inseripriofl or Samudnigupia (Bpeit hxK wmc «mdiJity 

fo ihu office. As for Viniyiittaka we may prosunic from Kalidas* (V, 2^, p, 103) 

(Koiagnibc payuktakal ihai h£ was appointed lo administcT ttw Ufiflsury. 
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door-keeper or superintendent of villages),* the mahadandanayaka (the chief 
judge whose duties ako included those of the head police officer and magis¬ 
trate), and the m^akumaramatya (the chief counsellor to the prince or the 
heir-apparent). This hierarchy of officers was in all probability taken by the 
Maitrakas with very few modifications from their predecessors the Guptas/} 

^These high officials fell into two groups. The ministers who were very 
often princes of the blood royal constituted by themselves the Parisad or the 
coimcil of ministers. Their functions included a discussion of all state matters, 
legislation on civil and military affairs, planning of the foreign policy and 
adnunistration of justice and finance.^ In short, the council of ministers carried 
the burden of the country s administration. On occasion, however, the king 
could veto their decisions if he saw fit to employ such a check on their action. ^ 
The Parisad along with the royal princes and the feudatories of the empire 
constituted the sabha or the king’s council.'* The most important functions 
of this body of elders seems to have been the declaration of war and peace, 
the appointment of a successor to the throne and the summoning of periodic 
religious councils.^ Scarcely any evidence worth the name is forthcoming 
from the Mmtraka records on these matters, and for an idea of the working 
of these bodies we have to fall back on the inscriptions and literary evidence 
left by other contemporary rulers.® AU the same, a conclusion would not be 
justified that the Maitrakas developed a system of their own.) 

’^sist^ by the council of ministers the king in those days carried on the 
adnunistration of the empire. The purely executive functions of the government 
were discharged by a number of other officials who constituted the several 
departments of the state, such as the civil secretariat, the revenue department, 
the police department, the war-office, the judiciary and so forth!^ 

provinces the work of administration was carried on by the 
respective officiak at the head of territorial divisions assisted by other subordi¬ 
nate officiak. These temtorial sub-divisions which were administrative units 
under the Maitraka regime, as recorded in the inscriptions were the aharani,’ 
t he sthah,® the p athaka.> the ahara,'® the pefha,'* the visaya,'^ the paft^'^ 

58Z*’ ^orterbuch. III, p. 787; Apte, The Practiced Stmskril- 

2 Prasad, The Theory of Governmem in Ancient India, pp. 257-260 

^ iota. 


^ Ibid,, Saietore, op, cit,, pp. 243-248. 

5 Mookcljee, op. et loc, cit. 

6 Saletore, op. et loc. cit. 

7 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p, 45; E. I., m, p. 319. 
« Keilhom, op. cit., XIV, p. 328. 

9 Cadre, op. cit.. Ill, p. 83. 


10 Sul^kar, op d/., XV, p. 257; Acharya, op. c,7., I, No. 22. 
13 Sten Konow, op. cit., XI, p. 112, 
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the bhumi,* the bhukti,^ the drahga,^ the grama/ the padraka/ and the 
palli^. Of these the Visaya and the bhukti were synonymous as evident from 
the copper-plate records, which refer to Malavaka in one case as a bhukti^ 
and in another as a visaya,® leaving no difficulty for identifying the two 
administrative units. The ahara and the ^arani were also synonymous as 
indicated by two different records of the Maitraka kings, of which one refers 
to Hastavapra as aharani,^ while the other designates it as ahara*® onl)^ 
Then again in a grant of Dharasena II of the year 270* * the expression Khetaka- 
ahara-visaya shows that the term ahara and vi^ya were sometimes, but not 
generally, used synonymously. As the Hastavapra-ahara, the Kaundinyapura 
visaya and the Vardhamana bhukti formed the main divisions of Sur^stra 
the unit ahara also seems to be synonymous with the visaya and the bhukti. 
(it is thus clear that even if the designations given to these units are not the 
same, very little difference existed between themjThis difference may be 
explained from the Kavi grant dated 486 of the Gurjara kings, where the visaya 
appears to have been taken as a larger administrative area than a rastra (or 
ahara); for the Kavi grant of Jayabhatta first mentions the Visayapati, then 
the rastrapati and last of all the grama-mahattara. * ^ The patta and bhumi 
are mentioned as sub-divisions of the visaya in two different records.*^ The 
pathaka is represented as a sub-division of the ahara, *^ while the unit petha 
was included in a sthali.*^ However, there is no direct reference to the exact 
position of the sthali in relation to the ahara and the pathaka. For, like the 
pathaka in Surastra the sthali is also mentioned without any reference to the 
next large division to which it belonged. But two different references to 
Jambuvanara in two grants*^ imply that a sthali must have been included in 
a pathaka, for one refers to it as a sthali, while another mentions it simply 

* BQhler, op, cit., VII, p. 179. 

2 Hultzsch, op, cit.f VIII, p. 188, Mandalik, op, cit,, J, B. B, R. A. S.^ XI, p. 335. 

3 Gadrc, op, cit.. Ill, p. 87. 

^ Acharya, op, cit,; J, B, B. R. A, 5., (N. S.), I, p. 73. 

3 Buhler, op, cit,, VII, pp. 70-77. 

6 Buhler, op. cit., XV, p. 339; Dr. Sankalia has taken the words pravesya, bheda and 
bhumi occurring in the Maitraka records as units of administration, but from the context 
they do not appear to be so, as we have explained elsewhere. 

7 Hultzsch, op. cit., VIII, p. 188; Acharya. op. cit., I, No. 68. 

« Gadre, op. et loc. cit. ; Acharya, op. cit., I, No. 69. 

9 Hultzsch, “ Ganesgad Plates of Dhruvasena I,” E. /., Ill, p. 323. 

10 Sukthankar, “ Two New Grants of Dhruvasena I from PalitSna,” E, /., XVII, 
pp. 107-8. 

11 Buhler, op. cit., VII, pp. 70-71. 

12 Buhler, “ Inscription from Kivi,” I. A., V, p. 114. 

13 Hultzsch, op. cit., I, p. 86; Gadre, op. cit.. Ill, p. 88. 

H Acharya, op. cit., (N. S.) I, p. 20; Buhler, op. cit., VII, p. 73. 

15 Fleet, op. cit., XV, p. 87. 

16 Hultzsch, op. cit., XI, p. 81; Durus, op. cit., VII, p. 968. 
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as a village in ilie KakpaJca pathaka. The Dranga one oftheanmUer liniti, 
but Ji La nol speafied to which larger unit it hclangcd^ However^ the location 
of the villager of this dranga ^uggjc^tH that these places must have been situated 
in the same slhaJi in which Lusil and Dandijia Avere situated. Thus it 
appears that the drainga was a sub-division of the sthall. The grama was the 
smallest unit. Inter-relations between these various units may be summed 
up as: — 


Ah^ra (uhuraof} — Vi^aya 


Pethaka | | 

f Pat la Bhumi 

Sthali I I 

I Crania Grama 


Drahga Pet ha 

, I I 

Grama Grarau 


UhQkti 

I 

Visaya 

'f 

Grama 


lit is thus plain tliai ihc largest administrative sub-divif^ion in the system 
adopted by tlie Maiirafcas was the Visaya. It was weli known in the Gupta, 
Pala and other systems of government and appears to have been the oqutvalent 
of a PraddJa mentioned in the Erdn tiiscriptinn of Samudragupta, governed by 
a VisayapatjJ Under the Gupiiiis, however, whose territories were far greater 
in extent and included the domlnjons of the Maitrakas 35 one of their provinoes^ 
the Viwya wiLH not the largest administrative unit and ranked after risira or 
desa.^j 

1 The Visayapati or the governiTf of the Visaya who represented the king, 

away in the capita) of ihc empire, was, like him in alJ probability, the head 
of the provinciid government Possibly, he too. had his own advisory cauncil. 
This was rii:ally the case under the Gupta system. For example, the tnstrriptioR 
of Vetravannan, the governor of the Kotlvarsu Visaya,^ stales that he was 
assisted by an advisory board, consisting of the nagarsre^hio or the guild 
president, the sSrthavaha or (he chief caraMn leader, the praihama-kulika 
or the chief merchant and artisan, and the Jyesilia-Kayasiha or the chief 
scribe.* Such district ofhters had their headquarters (adhi^thilna) in the principal 
Iowa where they maintained their offi^, courts and establishments of clerks 
according to their respective position^ The Dhonandaha copper plate grant 
of KumimgupU dated A.D. 412-33 clearly states that the intending purchase™ 

i FIce:[, flp, H fof, 

^ iliit ^ p, 

» BisaV, “The five Diinodar Plate Ifucnpllow,’- £, XV, pp. ui. 
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of land had to approach the householders (Kutumbinah) of officers in charge 
of the eight families (gramasthakuladhikarana) and the elders of the village 
(mahamattara) before any transaction could be completed. 

The old designations continued to be applied, albeit to units very much 
diminished in size. For Surastra which together with a part of Gujarat and 
Malava formed the bulk of the Maitraka dominions, was itself a little larger 
than a Visaya in the sense familiar to the Guptas. Under the Mauryas the 
whole Gujarat-Kathiawad had gone under the designation of janapada and 
its divisions rastra, visaya,' pradesa, ahara and grama, were somewhat sinular 
to those mentioned in the Aiokan Inscriptions and the Arthasastra of Kautilya." 
After the possessions of the Mauryas had cpme under Greek influence, it is 
beUeved to have become a Greek pro>mce on the model of the Seleucid 
eparchies, and that a fuU Satrapy was established there with a governor 
responsible only to the king. During the early rule of the Sakas Kathiawad 
became an ouUying province of their dominions. It conUnued to be so after 
their conquest of Gujarat when for a brief period this country became a part 
of the Andhra empire. Its status seems to have improved considerably when 
the Ksatrapa king Rudradaman established himself in Malava more or less 
as an independent ruler of western India. The entire province was then governed 
by his amatyas. During the domination of the Guptas its condition app^s to 
have remained much the same, and it was from the latter that the Maitrakas 
took their administrative system. 

^hen a sub-division was termed an ahara, the officer at its head was 
generally called rastrapati, but sometimes he was also called an amatya.^ The 
former office corresponded to that of rastrika of the Mauryas which was 
of hoary and unknown antiquity through the Scythian to the Mairiaka times. 
But we find no menUon made of a ‘ ra§tra ’ as an administrative unit under the 
Maitrakas although the rastrapati is mentioned frequently enough. The reason 
for this would appear to be that the rastra was just another name for the ahara 
as under the Scythians, as, for instance, the Satavahani rattha or rastra is referred 
to as Satavahani-hara (ahara).{)The word ahara, which till about the sixth 
century of the Christian era was used in Surastra in the form aharani, probably 
denoted a collectorate. It is a derivation from the root hr with d, meaning to 
bring or to fetch. We have also a key to its meaning in the Mauryan term 
‘ Samaharta ’ (collector),^ which is derived from the same root as ‘ sam ’ 
added to ‘ a \ 


1 Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 70. 

2 Arthasdstra, 11, i, 46. 

3 c.g., the Goverdhana-ahara (present Nasik) was governed by AmStya Visnup^lita 
and Mamala-ahara by Amatya Gupta. 

4 Raychaudhari, op. cit., p. 328. 

3 Dikshitar, op. et loc. cit. 
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t rt beadquartcrs nay have been sfationed among others ihc 

dao^pasika and the sthaiifidhikarana. 
was a prominent officer in the Gnpta period, wfaiie the other 

r ' '*■*= Maitroka nilc.< The 

P"’'“ chaurodharii- 

axerci.ii and other subordinate police officials 

bonded tn ^hi Sth5ii5dhikaranas. to all appearances, cones- 

S li ^ ‘MaSdam, and were entrusted with magisterial as 

these ^ and in the Rajputiina states 

adh i- found to have been conducted by the same officer. The 

adhikaranika was the thief judicial magistra te of the Midra or riSfrra. 

□nlJiL^^^rJiT "“1 -- ‘0 be found not 

and if fhi R^, i-*! u kings of N5odod 

** * ‘*'"»ance of about 33 macs from 

the ‘i? correspond with 

distance between ihcir modem representatives, Padana and Kilfiwad 

b^bel St^.tr, ”?'*“■ «« 

““ Kdieuka-aham.- The term pathaka itself 

ma^reqa^nX^tT‘''’'^ M sthaU mentioned 

p. mentioned only in one grant,* which refers to die viDace 

not^rli*^^ Ghnaiayabhumi in the Sivabhagapufa visaya. Ills 

dorrs'? “, ‘^' °' ”"■" ^"“V. H^. 

DosiiUv it m.v h! sulrfvisiMi of Ilie vijaya liko lie paihaka aod 

possibly J| may have been equivalent to the latter. 

pura’Jsa^l'i’fr “ "" »f ■!-« KauDiJin,.- 

.«l>-di»i,i„a of Iha XSTaim “Tf™’ «“ *“ “ ««» 

^dl Tfie KhaU mm f t- tr ^ ^ ^ found m Sur^sfra and Anarts as 

‘ _ h grant of king Hastm shows that it was to be found also'in 

> Op. eil., E, /„ VIII, p, 4^^ 

^ CT. Chapter on Oeosraphy, Part IQ. 
s Biilihr, op. eil.. Vji, p. 7^^ 

* Cf. Oispier on Gtoerephy, Pnji IT!. 

.’ *■ “ *’'■ '"-■ “*""• " *»■ ■«- 

5 hSS!'' ■*• f ■■, '" " ■"• P- >«i ^ wt>. M n. 

«ult*sch.op.cir., |,p. K. 
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centrul India.' From the COQieKt of these grants it appears that a visaya was 
geaenUiy divided into northern and the souiherQ Fattas lite a province in 
otir own days. The word ' patta ’ itself seems to have a dose affituiy with 
‘ pa^tt ’ or * * patltka' meaning ‘ a smp of load *. Pafla may also be eonrectod 
with ' paiaka' which usually means a splitter or divider. The term ' patta' 
may, therefore, be interpreted to raeatJ a sub-division of a visaya. The naiu« 
and designations of officers who were placed in charge of the pathaka, the bhumi 
and the palla have nut Come down to us. 

Coming now to the sthali. a comparative study of the grams shows that 
the term was used in Sm-asira only. In all. names of about eighteen stiialis are 
found to have been rocoided in Snrastradeiu.^ A Mai Irak a ^^t of v.s. 290 
also makes it evident that the sthalis mentioned in it were not far distant 
from each other,' The headquarters BUvakhata, Jhari and Vatapallika lay 
at a distance of about forty miles from each other. Accordingly sthalis included 
in this region may have covered an area of about 100 square miles. As the 
word sthali means a natural spot of ground, it must have been origioally used 
to designate a natural division. U may probably have been under the direct 
jurisdiction of the sthanSdhilcaranita, as a ‘sthali’ and 'sthana' bear a close 
similarity in sense and sound to each other. 

[NckI, wc come to the dranga or town. This was one of the more important 
smaUer units of administration as suggested by the office of drangika in whose 
charge it was placed. It also included a number of villages in its juiisdiction t 
for we see three grants of the Maitraka kings refer to villages belonging to the 
Mandali-drahga.^ Generally a dranga was styled pura, puri, pat tana, nagara 
and so forth. The office of Drahgika is peculiar to the Maitraka regime and 
is not to be found either under the Guptas or the remoter predecessors of the 
Maitrakas. ^ 

"^Jhe term pelha has so far been found occurring in one grant only,^ which 
refers to Vatagrdma in the Dipanaka petta in (he Bilvakhdla sthali. The_ 
coi^Iuxion is that a petha was larger than a grAma hut smaller than a sthaLU^ 
Pethau were also to be found in central India OS it is evident front the Khoh 
gr^ of ki n g Samksobha^ and the Khoh grant of Sarvunatha-I As suggested 


) Fleet, trp. ct/.. III. (21). p. %. 
s Cf. OiapiN On Oeo^phy. Fan TV. 

J FIhi, lyi, W/., XV, p. 1S7, 

eOlifcr, ap. rif., IV. p. 174; Gwlre. op- ct'-, HI, V- *5: tpadic, op. dt. tS. A. O. C.), 
VII, p. *59. 

# «r.,XV, p. 187. 

* FleM,op.rff.,XX.Ko. 25. 

T MSi.No. 31. 
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before, the word may “ be traced to the root of Karnataka influence, for even 
now in Kannada, the word pethe means a market town, a place of sale, or 
long street of shops in a town.”* 

^e grama or the village was the smallest administrative unit of the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi.^ It provided an excellent example of local self-government 
in ancient India, which has persisted down to our own times in the village 
panchayat. It was known, however, even in the Vedic age.^ Kautilya refers to 
several villages repeatedly as gramas.^ Other names for this unit were gramaka,^ 
palli,^ etc.^ 


yhe grama was in charge of the gramakuta. We find this officer mentioned 
frequently in the grants.^In the Gupta records he is known as the gramika 
and in the Scythian records® as the gramani,^ gramika*® or gramabhdjaka.* * A 
somewhat similar officer is also found in the Kalachuri records, * 2 viz., the rastra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika. The contemporary Gurjara records also mention 
a gramakuta, while in the later records of the western Chalukyas this officer 
is known as the gramabhdgika. According to Dr. Kane, the word gavunda 
for a village headman in Canarese districts is derived from gramakuta. * ^ 


^he gramakuta or head of the village was assisted by a mahdttara who 
was acknowledged by the people and the government as the most experienced 
and able person in that area. This is inferred from the Valabhl records where 
the mahattara is mentioned along with the policemen ai^ soldiers. The 
mahattara is mentioned very late in the Maitraka list of officersJIn the mediaeval 
period he was regarded no more than a village elder.*In thelwaitraka records 


1 Saletore, op. cit.^ p. 314; cf. Kittel, Karurese-English Dictionary (Mangalore), 1894, 
p. 1015. 


2 That the Palita^^ grant of king Dhruvasena I refers to the Jyesthanaka grama 
belonging to the Aksasaraka-pravesya in the Hastavapraharani, shows that grama was the 
smallest unit of administration, cf. E. /., XVII, pp. 107-8. 


3 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index and Names of Subjects^ I, verse 5, p. 96. 

♦ Arthasdstra, III, Ch. 1, p. 46. 

5 Fleet, op. cit.. Ill, (22), p. 103. 

6 piuiiva, “ Three land grants from SSnkheda,”, E. /., II, p. 19 ff. According to the 
Sukramtisdra (I, 193), an area of land consisting of half a village was called palli, and half 
of palli a Kumbha, cf. Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 154. 

7 Paithinasi quoted by Apararka (p. 239) states that “ food of a gramakuta could not 
be partaken by a Brahmana.” cf. Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 154. 


8 Ray, op. cit., IV, p. 463. 

9 Luders, “ List of Brahmi Inscriptions,” £. /., X, p. 159. 

to Ibid., p. 10. 

1* Ibid., p. 139. 

12 Cf. S^kalia, op. cit., p. 197. 

13 Kane, op. cit.. Ill, p. 154. 

14 Whether such a person as the mahattara was one of the members of the paffca-mandali, 
the assembly of five persons, it is not f^ssible to infer. The assembly of five persons mi^t 
have existed as mentioned by the Sanchi stone-inscription of Chandragupta (Rcet, op. cit., 
p. 32) and Bana*s Harfacharita, p. 225. 
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also thedesigniition seems to liai'e been used to denote probably the scniormosi 
ma p in a vilLuge, who was acknowlcdj^ed, both by the people und the govern¬ 
ment, as the most experienced and able person in the place, rbe Gupta roco^ 
too make mention of an ofTieial bearing the same designation. Besides him. 
it is possible that there was an assembly called sabba to assist in the work of 
adniinilitralion. The duties of this assembly were to look after the sale ^d 
purchase of Isind, the control of the local latcation. the organisation of fairs, 
etc Members of the sabha also acted as trustees of the wUage property. This 
position of trust was due to the fact that whenever a grant was made, the donor 
entrusted it tti ihei^ nucp^ 

Then there were the^Cha urodd haramka* who corresponded to our own 
poUcc officer and whosTduty was to apprehend thieves: while the Chafa 
and the Bhaia possibly protected the particular area entnjsted to theni by 
mvestigatior of crime. The agrah^a or the officer in charge of the agraharas. 
though not found in the Maitraka records, is mentioned by B3na,* The 
village had also their rect^rd-keeper, the dhruva or gramakaapatalika,* 
According to Fleet this was the same as the aksapatalika,* aksapataladhikrta 
whose Uteral meaning is an officer appoiutexi to the duty of depositing legal 
documents. ^ 

Anolher village official who probably assisted the Gramakiita in his 
duties was the Vartam apaia who was the road watchman. This officer wjm 
often mo tinted on horseback and wa s stationed in thanas or small roadside 

sheds. ^ 

The praiisSraka was a guard and his duties comprised watching the fields 
and villages at night time.^ 

The office of ChSfa seems to have been a peculiar one. Yajfiavalkj^ speaks 
of him in the company of thieves, etc., “ as men who are Ukely to be injurious 
to the public.”* Again, in the Michchhakaiika a friend of the hero says that 
“even dogs wonT go to a place where the Chagas, courtesans, etc., reside, ' 
Dr. Bhadkharokar has suggested that the similarity in sound of the word 

J FImI, "* Deo-Baranark Inscription of JivilllEuptn 11, f- HI. P. 218. 

2 op, p. 3U3. 

* Fleet. Spurious G-tya Coppcr-plaie [njKription pf SamudniCiipra." C /. /.p til, 
p. 257, 

J ibid. 

BijAilcrp '* Addiiionnl ValaWJ i, p. 63r 

7 iMd. Tbii uIlKcf perh.ipj^ caniwl« o sctiel polux, Litcniliy it means who goci 
agam." 

i K4/iT*fvu, 1,413. 

9 bffrh€hhiikaiikii, J. Act V. p 221, line 63. (Bom. Sm. Sena) (111® book Is allributed 
to kiriH Sriilralta). 
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^ ^*>3* O’lp is templed to translate it as 

a fla^rer. Hence we may presume that the Chapi may have been a sort 
or pobccinan whose duty was to guard against flatterers. 

toowlcdgc that is confined to these facts, it is 
dilTiLul! for tu to (^onstruct a complete picture of vilkge under the MaitraJms 

almoft h i' which are our main inspiration, are 

alniost banc, bcmg merely ^fL dcL-dsJ 

■‘"■y “f 'I't ti"J "to appoint a 

of a hurdred'flLn ^ Of twenty, lords 

of a hundred and lords of a thousand tillages.’** The lords of single villnaes 

the'crim'rMtm n JT-' ’"miediate superiam, 

of icn in their turn, thesrheads 

Sch or Sfrffirl^ expected to report to their superiors, the heads of twenty. 
^ hi. [id?n^ adrmmster the region under him with the assistance 

u 'Charge of a 

group Df ten he could get one htfa, that is, as much land as would suffice to 

miiirnaiJi one family - if he wa^ th^ Um^a r ^ sumce lo 

five times iis mnT^' I u ^ “”** •>■= 

grourof a thTuSIf ^‘'Penntendent of a group of hundred, and of a 

town resoL ^ a 

rdccTfr»r-^ ' i** own superm- 

M.i, I tic ‘Jistricis through hi. aeents ^ The 

Matiraka system m all probability conformed to this model, j 

VolabKm,l« ""“'r ’’"‘r administrad.^ units of the 

Dr sJLihan^ar''?err P™P^* ‘he bheda and the mandati,^ 

ortoa^r^f 1 .f PfSpiya from prSvesa and 

Bui Dr Sren Ko^otemtoriof divisLunsJ 

^ as '"canmg that ** which Is entered from." 

to tJ ^TTl^; 'T T" ™ 

mretioaed their fetpectivQ dulks. M now rightly separated Uieni und hw 

Z Afamtf p, 234, 

> J&il;, VII, IJ6.J17, 

* ibid., p. 235. 

* Odd., p. 135. 

cram (Dis]uilkar, d^l^ N'sT*p^i*7^T^^hT**'^”' dMljim ’ in a Matirahi 

(Buhler, ejp. oV., vjt, p. 67 ff.). ooqms m another srani of the same tlynasiT 

’ Suhihanhai. op, rir., XVti. p. jda ff. 
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ivhich borders on.* * Anoiher gram refers to Pippaluruirkhan as lying on 
llic we^iLe^^ b-urdcr cjf Anumanji^^ while: another still refers to SamipadravatAka^ 
as Pippnlaruthari-pravcsya and to pippabrufikhari as ADumanjhprMvesyiL. 
From [his ii is clear that the term pravesya does nut denote an administrauve 
nnitp hut has got the same sense as implied Jn the word *ame\ l.e., ^on the 
border of/ SimikrJy, the word ' prapiya" which is generally construed with 
^ sthali ^ ma^L be InterpicLcd to convey the ordiimry " to be arrived at 
from \ i.e.p " lying in the vicinity of \ as the roots ^ " with ' pra ' and ^ ap " 

with ^ pra' have only a very minute difference in their nieanings. Bence both 
the words must be taken to mean ^on the border of", just as samipsp^ and 
pmtyasanna,^ which jnean* 'in the vicinity of". Funher^ the word * bheda ' 
occurs only in one grant which refers to a place named Bha^rkabheda as 
marking the southern boundary of a plot of land.*^ Its exact meaning cannot 
be made out from the contest which* how^cver^ makes it clear that the word 
denotes some smaU spoi and not a territorial division. Thus it may be concluded 
that the Valahhi kingdom comprised Llie ujiits mentioned above to which ma y 
be added rijtra and dc^i which were used to designate the entire province of 
Surisp^a. 

A 

I A word may now be said about the fiscal admiiiistraLion of ihe Maitrakas. 
It is well known that in ancient limes when religion held complete sway over 
the minds of menp every item of taxatiDn which the king might levy was fixed 
by divine dispensation as reveakd through the Smirtis. The copper-plate grants 
of the Maitroka kings ftimish us with several interesting details of their fiscal 
administnitian. As most of these grants record gifts of hind^ wp are in a position 
to study the various proprietory rights allowed to the donees, the vanouj 
ays terns of land tenure in vogue at the timCp and the amount of revenue assessed 
on these lands. Agricullare being the main nvofialion of the people, re venue 
from land holdings must have been one of the most important sources of 
income ip the liiatc. The chief of these laud taxes as w-e find them mentioned 
in the Valabhl records were the udrshg^i^^ the uparikarai^ the dh&nya,® the 
bhdgaj “ the bhaga,*^ * the hiianya.^^ and the vi^i (forced labour).*^ 

1 Sticn KccaWp £fp. XI, p. IIQ ff. 

3 Buhter, ciL, IV, p, 1^5- 

S p, 174^ Bumettp vp. dt., Xjllp p. 354. 

* Acharyu, pp. c/f, (N, S.), I, p. 6?; M^fidKLfcp op. nl,* Xl, p. 3JS fll 

J Oodne, p/t, dL, Lllp p. Adraryap op. di.^ p* U5, 

4 Fleet, rit.XV, p, 1S7* 

7 Ibidem, p. WC 

t 

? ibid, 
ibid. 

II Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

13 Ibid.. P. 170. 
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The tenns ^ udriioj^ ^ und * uparikuru " are explained in various wa^ys- 
Right to co[lcction5 From both these taxes were assigned to the recipients of 
die religious gifts. Tlie term ndianga has been equated by Dr. Hnhlcr in the 
MarJJhT word udhar (in the gross).' This stiggestion is stippoitcd by the 
SSsvntako^a in which the words udroiiga and udhar are TnenLipned as being 
cquivalenUn ^ Udranga may then be taken to denote the revenue imposed on 
the permaneni tenants* who had to pay the total revenue of the village in gross. ^ 
It must probably have been levied on ihose who were granted land with a 
pennancnl proprietory right to it- The ‘ uparika' Ian, on the other hand^ 
seems to have been Levied on cuLtivaUini who had no proprietory rights tn 
the soil as may be gathered from Dr* Meet's interpiemtion of the term.^ 
[t is also interpreted to mean a tax {kara) imposed on those who are above 
the right of proprietorship,^ Evidently it was a tax contrary to the udranga* 
Thus the land tax paid by the proprietors was known as udratiga^ while that 
paid by tijc tenants of the soil whs known as upankara. 

The IDX levied on the produce of the Innd^ whether paid by the proprietors 
or by the tenants, whs commonly known m the bhaga. The word denotes the 
fixed royal share of land produce and generally this share was onc-sixth of the 
total.* The Maitraka rulers who w'cre described as having been irue followers 
of the Smpist must have been very careful regarding the colieetion of this 
lax, for the Mannsmpti lays down onc-sixth of the total as the maximum that 
may be collected, while one-tigbth and even one-twelfth are recommended to 
the king.® We know from the Mnitraka records that king Dharasena IV claims 
to have reduced the usual rate of tenure,® but unfortunately, the mscriptions 
do not give us any figures. The bliagu wh.s a due (£tdeya)t and it was taken 
either m cash or kind. The term dhftny^dcya fliterally meaning com) found 
in the inscriptions, denotes dues paid in kind, while hirnnyadeya (meuning 
gold]denotcs dues paid in cosh, Bhoga* * seems to have been a petty tax payable 
in form of dally presents in kind, such as fruiUi, flowcrsp vcgcUihlcs, grflsSt 
etcJ ^ An ofheet culled the BhogadhArHuika or bogika was in charge of the 

1 BuUer, (?j7^ c/r.,Xtl,.p. IS9, 

2 Sas^^itakvkii^ XXJX, p. 260x 

S Gboul, Hindu Rff )iTftue p., 2 tO. 

* Fleet, ap. cif., p. 96, n, 6. 

3 Sfiiklore, eit., p. 348. 

* Dik^hiiar, Atiminarrativd fasiimiiom^ p. 163 . 

f fat. Wr. 

* Manu, VII , IM; the AnkuiAfim advocate 23 per cent, of the lotal revenue oA a Nilia 

lo be irolkcted by the state, cf. V, Ch. 2_ 

’ 7Ay, 

19 Fleet, (tff. cfi., Ill, p, 254* n. I| thii term an ordln.vry word meaning cnjoyinent 
(or tas), but ds ^ven in the Mann Jimtti and the Ar/hn^tra, it mitft have b»n lis^ ii ■ 

icrm. Cf \ft 2 nu, Vil, 3: Arihaidiifji, II, VI, p, 58. 

Cf. Vdr<JycM'j on ^f^^nu SmfH, VlfT, 5. 
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Gotleciion of ihis tax. Wc may, thererore, GODcludG that the term bh^iga and 
btiuga covered atli kinds of land revenue. 

Another uix catted the visti or fumed labour has been referred lo in most 
of the records of the period, h was the tax for the poor. For the Hindu puUiy 
had laid down the proposition that every eitken ought to pay something by 
way of taxation lo the State in return for the protection that he gels, however 
poor he may be. Taxaii<)n whether in cash or kind was both impractical and 
cruel in case of the poor class, It was, therefore, that the state was allowed 
to levy a tax in form of labour from such people like arll.^ans, labourcir., etc., 
who were made to work for one or two days in a month for the state. It was 
not possible for the state to collect this tax in eeniral treasury, and therefore 
it was realised portly during the tour of the king and ihc oflicers of the ecniTal 
government, and partly through routine work like cleaning the villages, and 
government granary.' 

Another importanl source of state revenue was the sulka or the tolls. 
The existence of this tax is inferred from the name of the officer iulkika who 
must have been in charge of its cnlkcLioii.i The rate at which these tolls were 
oollecied is not mentioned in any of the records. The Maiiraku records allude 
to two more similar taxes, via., the bhfiia and vaia. Although the signilkance 
of these terms cannot be precisely explained, it is possible that the term bhQta 
meant ‘what was produced in the land * *r^ and that ‘vafa* denoted "what 
was procuTcd from outside Further, wc find the term ’prfiiyaya* in the 
expression ' sabhuta-vft|a-pjatyaya which may be explained on the analogy 
of ‘fideya’ found in the expression ‘sa-dhanyo-hirapya-deyato mean 
‘ duesThe vspi possibly consisted of octroi duties levied on articles imported 
into the country. But it is not clear on what products the bhiita tax was levied. 
It docs not appear to have been luenttoiied as a tax on the produce of the 
soil, which came under the bhoga. Probably it was a lax levied on all products 
other than those yielded from the soil. The vartam, of which the vartamanapila 
of the Valabhl R-curds,’ sccms to have been in charge was another tax of a 
similar nature. The term ' variam ‘ itself is found in the ArthaiSstni where it 
Is referred to as a kind of road ccss.* 

we have one moit source of siaie revenue, as gathered From ihe 
i^ordiTp known as the or the The officer Dasapuriradhika 

1 QPr ft df* 

2 Fl«i, Qp, p. 52.; BiShJfir, pp. d foe. dh 

1 AJtckar,^ Md^irnkSiai anJ ihdr p. 229. 

^ The tcTiTi * vtt ' to inviid, to procure, cEc, 

J Adiftry^, df., 1* No, M. 

* AchM^^ op. rff., No. 1^3. 

t Ibid. 

I 

J Kafio. 0p. di., n, pp. S37.li8. 
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appointed to collect the fines imposed on persons found guilty of any of the 
ten offences.^hese ten offences, as Dr. Fleet has suggested, were probably 
the ten sins named in the Dharmasastras. * * Of these (i) there are three of the 
body, himsa, steya and the paradaropaseva, (ii) four are of speech, an^, 
parusa, asambaddha-prelapa, (iii) and the last three according to the same 
work, are of the mind, paradrav 7 esu-abhidana, anista-chintana and vitatha- 
bhimves.2 

^here might, of course, have been other miscellaneous sources of income 
for the state such as the spoils of war,^ emergency taxation, tributes from 
feudatories and so on. For, though they are not mentioned anywhere in the 
records of the Maitraka kings, they may easily be inferred from eulogies of 
the kings.^here are also the names of a few fiscal officials mentioned in the 
grants who must have been concerned in such additional items of taxation. 
There was the anutapannadanasamgrahaka who was in charge of collecting 
from farmers the long due share of the state, i.e., the collection of arrears of 
the state revenue. There was the dhruva or dhruvadhikarija whose business 
was to superintend the collection of the grain produce and to make sure that 
the collectors do not collect more than the proper share of the state. 

^he land revenue must have implied an elaborate system of land tenure 
with precise measurements of plots over which the state levied the ta^We 
know that the grants give the exact extent of the plots of land with their four 
boundaries (aghatanani) specifically mentioned. For instance, in the Val§ 
grant of Dhruvasena II a plot of land is described as ** the (third) plot lies 
on the north boundary and measures ten padavartas of land; to its east (lies) 
the field tilled by Adityadatta; to the south, the field tilled by Sangamadinna, 
to the west, the field tilled by Dasaka, and to the north the field tilled by 
DSsaka.”^ Thus the precise description of the plot or well was given, as in 
our own times. ^ every case a plot of land must have been described in the 
records by theiriimits bounded by another plot of land, a well, a road, a border 
of a particular village, a river, a pond, a tree and so forth, thus showing that 
the Valabhl kingdom possessed an elaborate and efficient system of land survey 
and measurement. In the measurement of land some kind of unit must have 
been used. The ^andard unit of the Maitrakas as seen from their records, was 
the padavarta.M(\s to the extent of this unit the copper-plate grants tell us 
that a plot oi land given in gift measured from ten to seven hundred 

I The Danda must have included Rajasevakanim Vasatidanda, Prayanadanda, chatu- 
bhato pr§vesa danda, etc. Kane, op. et loc. cit. 

*2 Ibid. 

3 Kielhom, op. et loc. cit.; Diskalkar, op. et loc. cit. 

♦ Acharya, op. cit.. No. 93; Buhler. op. cit., XI, p. 335. 

3 Acharya. op. cit. (N. S.), I. p. 72; Fleet, op. et loc. cit. 

^ Bloch, op. cit. (1895), p. 382, 
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pldavariiiii'; whettas a vapi or a slcp-well measured from twelve^ to fifty-five* * 
pfidfivartas. This shows that the pSdavarta cannot be as small a unit as a 
square foot, as explained in Mooter Williams' dicliooaty. For, according to 
this author, a plot of ten pfidavartas mcasiiires-only about ten square feet in 
all, which would be too small an area to be recorded as a gift on a copper¬ 
plate grant. On the Other band, Or. Fleet's suggestion seems to be nearer the 
mark. According to liim. a plot of one hundrtxl pidivartas may measure a 
hundred feet each way, in other words, ten thousand square feet.^ 

file pfidSvarta seems to have been the standard unit or^easurtmcnl,. 
thirni ^'eie otbens in difTerent parts ot the country, ^^nc such unit 
was the bhakti|/t must have been the standard in Milavfi; for we find among 
the Maitraka recotds two known grants of land in Milavi measured in 
bhaktis.* (n the absence of proper evidence the exicat of a bhaktt cannot be 
ascertained Jit seems, however, that it may not have been much larger or 
smaller than a square foot, Wc next find a unit known as vrihipitakas {baskets 
of vribi). This unit was probably used for measuring land in the Khetaka 
district. From the term Vrihipipika it is evident that one unit represented a 
plot of land on which one standard sized basketful of com could be sown. 
The plots recorded to have been gifted measured one, two or even four vtihipi- 
takas,« That the vrlhipitaka was in use in Khclaka is further indicated by the 
expression ‘ KheiakamanettaIn the Bharukachchha district also the unit 
of land measurement was vrihlpitaka, which, however, was probably not die 
same as the KLhefaka standard; but as we find no specific reference pven of 
the Bharukachchha vrihipitaka, it must have ^n of the general standard 
in use elsewhere among the nciglibouring districts. Thus the exact extent of 
one vrihipitaka plot of land cannot be made out from the extant evidence, 

1 AchiLfja, i*p. iac. elt,: Suklhankar, op, cif., XV, p, 256. 

2 tbid. 

5 Bhandiiltar, F. Hi, S- C., 191J-16, P- 35; Diskalkw. vp. eft, (N, S.). T, p. 39, 

* Fleet, {pp. Ht„ Tit. P- IfO. 

s tjodrt, </p, ti he. dt, 

6 SUkthanVftT. tip. rt foe. cif.,* Ac1im?b, op- *' 

1 Bubler, op. ei toe. ett. 
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EPIGRAPHY 

Tbe chief eplgraphical ^ounc&s for the history of the MaLtraka$ of Valabhl 
are Ihcir E:opper-plate grants. These grants are records of their donations 
made to tbe Brahmanas and to the Vihiras. The doDalLons usually consist of 
rillages, fields, vipis. kiipas and vapikas* * In one case, however, it is a rQpaka^ 
or a silver-coin to bo given daily from the state treasury, a gift which may he 
termed a 

The grants are inscribed on the copper-plates, as prescribed by the 
Dhannaj^Lras.s YijBiiv§lkya recommends that a gift should be recorded 
” on a piece of cloth, or a coppcr-plaic* marked on the top with his (donor's) 
seal; having written (the names of) his own ancestors^ as well as of himself, 
the lord of the earth should cause to be recorded a fixed edict containing the 
extent of the conrody and the description of the gift (of land with its) boundary^ 
bearing hi« autograph und date.^^^ 

In his celebrated commentary on y^jnavalkya's institutes called the 
Mitak^ra> VijnSnc^vara explains these points and further adds that the piece 
of doth should be of cotton and if copper be preferred copper-plates or tablets 
of copper should be utilized for the purpose. The ancestors of the donor, at 
least his father, grandfather and great-grandfather, iphnuld be mentioned along 
with Ihcir good qualities such as bravery and kamingH Similarly, the dotiofs 
own virtuej and achievements should be described. The name of the donee 
should be mentioned along with extent of the conenjy and the dcsofiption of 
the boundary of the^fL Tn case of a gift of n field the area oE the sarne should 
also be given. The grant should bear the autograph of the sovereign lo show 
that it is approved by him. It should be dated and the royal seal should be 
marked on tbe lop of the grant itself. The significanec of this process was 
that tbe future kings on seeing the document should protect and respect (the 
holder of) the gifL This royal edict, according to the same work, is to be written 
by the officer in charge of peace and war^, i.c,^ Sandhi-vigra-ha-kSri.* 

Apararka, another cummen later on YAj^av^kya^ adds to the above 
details, a number of imprecatoiy verses ftotn B^haspati and Vyisa.^ According 

1 JadtSciD, opr cif.. p. Si Achary^i, up^ cif,, I, No. 67, 

2 Kane. eir., Ih p, 160. 

1 ibid. 

* The Tina Uiai copper was selKted of alt the meUds was posibly due to 111 dumbilltj- 
It btu atio been lecommcndcd fay the 111, 34» 67« 

J rd/wpflifcrii, t, 319^120, p. -401, 

^ vn Smrii^ X. pp. 401-2, 

4 *.,^ ANhji 43 verses are quoted fay Dr, Kane (cT. Ffiit^ry Dharmaidstra^ IT PP- J^Tl* 
1277> ffom ibe enfiniL worka kike ihe Smrtis and ettaera. 
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10 him, the edict should be addicssed {after mentiojiing the place, cooutr^. 
town and ihe ancestors of the donor), to all Brahmat^as and other gentry and 
the kinsmen of the donor, as well as Kfiyaiihas, ambassadors, physi¬ 
cians. MahAttnis, Medas down to Chaadalas.' 

A further improvement on the model is found in Brhaspati, who addi 
to the above prescriptions the formula that the grart should Iasi tiU '* * the 
Sun and Moon endure,*’ and that it was not to be resumed or taken back and 
WHS to be made free from all future ta^cs to heirs of the graoice from generation 
to Ecncration, and that it should state that heaven is to be the reward of the 
donor for his benefaction, and that the result of the resumption of the giA 
would be hell for 60,000 years to the rcsaoier ^ 

The technical tenri used for the copper-plate grants was • lomra-iisana ‘ 
or ' Ddna-patra’.J terms which arc actually used in the Maiimka records, 
Thu* the former indicates the material used for inscribing a grant, while the 
latter indicates that it is a plate of grant. With the single exception of the earliest 
known grant of the ValabhT king^ which consists of only one plate,* all the 
other Valobhl grants arc vrrilten on two plates linked by two rings. These 
plates are incised on one side only. The edges of these plates are sUghily raised 
in the form of a rim so Ibat the incised side may nut be damaged by contact 

with the other plate. 

Of the two lings which are used to faswn the plates, one is plain and 
circular in shape with Its ends cither riveted or joined into a knot. It is about 
H inches in diamctcT and the wire u-sed for the ring measures i inch to i inch 
in thickness. It is approximately 5 inches in length. The other ring consisu 
of a longer piece and it forms an elliptical loop. The wire used tor this ring is 
of the same thickness as the plain ring; but it is about i! inches in length. The 
iiae of the elliptical loops varies from 2 inches to 2i inches in height. Its ends 
arc joined to the socket of the royal seal which is generally made of bronze. 
This metal was preferred to copper probably because on ii a better cffwi of 
the seal could be discerned. The seal has the device of a seated buU with the 
legend “Sri BhanSkah " inscribed below it. The total weight of the two rings 
together with the seal varied from 7-^ ots. to 12|| ozs. in the earlier grants 
which increased upto 1 i lbs, in the later ones. * 


1 ApmOrka, pp. 579-580 as quoted by d« trarulaUJr of the Smrtt, pp. 403- 

403 j Kmmx, at, 11* p. SfiU 

2 im 

i Achary^, If NiJi, 16^ 5**- 

* Ibid., No. BiifMlt, op. #r UKr ci$, Ifl thii grain ^ uJdjaJ jvasw^ the ^haJoit 
of ihc donor ii not 

J Achstya, op- 1. No. ?3; B jhkr* c^p. nV., KV, p. 335. 
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The number of lines written on the copper-plates varies from 24 to 78 
and the size of the letters also differs from time to time. The average size of a 
letter is about i inch. 

A marked variation may be noted in the size of the plates of these grants 
issued not only by different rulers, but also by one and the same ruler. This 
variation was the result of description (large in case of a field than that of a 
village) of the property donated. The earlier rulers utilised smaller plates 
than the later to incise the rather lengthy description of many more pre¬ 
decessors. The different sizes that have come down to us vary from 10X6 
inches to about 18X12 inches. In the case of earlier records, i.e., from that 
of the Valabhl Samvat 200 to 300, the average size is 12X8 inches. For the 
next forty years, i.e., from Valabhl Samvat 300 onwards, it is about 13X10 
inches. After that period larger plates of about 16 X 12 inches are used by the 
rulers down to the last known record. The weight of these plates differs according 
to their size and generally it is found between two to four pounds. 

The inscription itself in these Valabhl records begins with the auspicious 
formula ‘Svasti’,* which is preceded by the symbol ‘6m’ in some cases.^ 
Then the name of the place of issue is recorded with the name of the dynasty 
of the donor, viz., the Maitraka. Next comes the names of kings (donor’s 
ancestors) with the description of their virtues and achievements. It begins 
with the founder Bhatarka and goes down to the donor himself. In later grants, 
however, i.e., from that of the eighth king Slladitya I, to be precise, the genealogy 
is curtailed by dropping the four sons of the founder Bhatarka, and the next 
ruler Guhasena is mentioned immediately after Bhatarka. This omission was 
presumably made to save space on the copper-plates. These later kings who 
had to include the descriptions of many more predecessors naturally used 
larger plates, and the size of the letters was comparatively smaller than that 
of the earlier grants. 

The body of the grant contains the announcement to the officers 
concerned,3 that the main object of the grant is to secure religious merit for 
the donor and his ancestors. The gift is then described,^ and the right of 

1 Acharya, op. ciL, I, Nos. 71, 77. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 50, 51, 69, 83. 

3 In the earlier grants of the Maitrakas down to the period of king ^iUditya I designa¬ 
tions of the officers concerned such as ayuktaka, vinayuktaka, drahgika, mahStara, bhogika, 
^rodhara^a, rajath^ya, kum^ra-amatya, ch^ta, bhata and others are recorded; while 
in the grants from the time of king ^Uiditya I onward these officers are mentioned in a 
fcoeral way such as *Sarvaneva Samagnapayastyastu * (cf. Acharya, op. cit.. Nos. 73, line 
40; 80, line 46), i.c.. Be it known to you all. This change also was presumably made to save 
space in the plates. 

4 In case ^ gifts of villages, names of the same are given along with the territorial 
division to which they belonged, while hekls are expressly recorded with their area and 
boundaries. 
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i^3isan, etc., are reserved afong with the exemption from diitiesJ A descrip- 
tioD of the donee follows and in the case of a Brahmaga, the detEuls, such as 
hh pUcc of residence, go Em, the vedic brunch und so fortb^ arc given along 
with his felt name. The ptirpose of tJic grant, for cKample, performing 
etc., is recorded Lhcrcafler. The grant is proclaimed with libuilon of water 
and according to the rules of the Bhumichchhidra, After this the type of gift 
(whether it is a dfiarmddcya^ devddeya or bmfymddeyit) is declared. 

Then comes the appeal of the king to hii successors and officers to the 
effect thut they i^hould preserve and milirLtain the donee^s rights as specifted 
in the record till ihe Sun and the Mexjn endure, i.e,, fur ever. This appeal is 
supplemented by some well-known imprecatory and benedietory verses which 
specify the sin which they would incur. If the grants were confiscated uud the 
merit that would a«ruc for the grantor. 

The hnal details are the names of the dutuku, i.t., the executive offteerp 
and of the lekhaka, i.e., the writer of the grant. The ycsir, month, fortnight and 
the day (lithi) are recorded, and the charter ends with the king's autograph 
which is e^tpressed as * Svahastomama * in some grants, while in others the 
king s numc and titles are also included, e.g., ' Svahosto mama MahSrllJa^ri 
Dharasenasye."^ 

From the foregoing description of the Maitraka records it will be realised 
that these inscriptions embody all the prescriptions of the Mitak^ra with 
regard to the drafting of the gift deeds. Now the Milak^am was a work written 
some lime between a.d. JlOO and 1?00^ while the Maittaka records were 
compiled during die period a.d. 535^ to 76^. it would fallow from this that 
Vijhaneivara, in giving his model in the Miiaksara, only codified the existing 
practice. It may here be observed that the drafts of the gift deeds in the ins¬ 
criptions of the neighbouring contemporaries of the Maitrakas like theGurjaraSp 
the Katachuris and the I'uspabhutis are nearly identical In fomi while those 
of the Chulukyas differ only in the order of arrangement and with regards to 
the curse. 

Comparing the formula Of the pH deeds in the Maitraka records with 
those of the earlier dynasties, two Luges may be traced in the evolution of the 
former, represented respectively by the Traikntaka and the VtkStaka records* 
The Truikupika records contain the donor's name, ihe extent of the corrody 

I The rishnv reserml Mid the ei^empnon frcm ihc dutia enunrHaraud In the sranta ui 
dueuwd at length hi the ehapier on Admliuatratioa. 

1 Fleet, op. cij.f p. 167, line 34. 

3 KoJie, oPr rtr., 1, p. 2JS. 

4 In the earliest known N^itraka gmtit of the Vah Sam. 1^3 (1,0.. 4.0. 502) tome items 
tike the righut retervi^d Tot Uia d^snec and ducription of viituEi of the donor”! ftnociuorm w 
omitted. Cf. Achoiya, op. e£r., 1, No. 16. 
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and dcjicription of the land donaied together with its boundaries, date 
place of i^ue and the permaaeDt charaett^T of ihe grant; bm fail to memioTi 
the ancestor of the donors, the purpose of the grantj Its aiinounceniGiit with 
libation of water, the type of donation to whether it was a d}ti2rmadeya or 
de^'Meya and the king's Hignaiure, Moreover^ they are addressed to the people 
of the plaec only and not to the ofhecr^i, and ditfer as to the rights reserved^ 
In the arrangemeni of the details, however* * there is perfect agreement between 
the Teeords of the Traikutakas on the one hand and those of the Maitrakas 
and of the Vikaiakas on the other* The V^Staka recorcLs contain all the 
details^ fouTid in the Maitraka inscriptions^ atbeil in u slightly varied form to 
suit the purposes of a different dyna^sty, except the autograph of the nionarch 
and the name of the executive officer. The Guptas, however, while giv ing the 
details included in the Mailraka grams, follow a totally difTcrent atrangemcni, 
and in this the CMlukyas are closer to the Maittaka model than to the Gupta^^ 

The wriiepi of the Valabhl records were indeed learned scholars, as would 
appear from the beauty of their style in describing the merits and achievemctiis 
of dilTereni rulers of the Maitraka dyttasty. Tlic grand imagery of the w riwrs 
is expressed in high-flown Saiiskrt, and at times idcaii are borrowed from 
Kfilidasa's works, as, for instanccp it is staled that the “ word rajan was literally 
true in the case of Guluisena^ in as much as he pleased the hearts of 
his subjects/' It will be seen that the expression is borrowed from the Raghu- 
vam^ whcTc Kalidasa uses the same expression with reference to Raghu. 
The Moitraka records arc exccUcni specimens of the Gauda-siylc — abounding 
in vigour. The very first expression of these records Prasabha-prapotamitrfipilin 
Mailrakatjam/^ (The Maitrakas whose enemies were forcibly bowed down) 
is a good example of xstheiic wsta^y* Then again we come across the frequent 
use of long compound.s, of about ten to fifteen words, at times, c,g., 

” protapoponta - d^na - mSn - ajjjav-opnijjii -anuragidamirakta -mauLa-bhnah^ 

miLra-sTcni-balaavapLa'nijya'Sriyali.''^ (Who actiinrcd the gOdde&S of royalty 
thiou^ the strength of the army of (his) hereditary servants and friends, who 
had been brought under subjection by (his) spJcndutir, and had acquired by 
gifUii jmd hqnour^ble ueaEjnent and straightforwardaess attached (to him) by 
affection/*)* The next characteristic of the language is the recuniiag charm of 

t Flee*, Nu+ 55, p. 116. 

^ [a the lifiil or whal hai been mcndocicd ibove, it vnU be agreed that the itntcoi^l 
gf Dr. P, V, tQioe ibaf "* iIk tbcpusaiiids of oopper-plale panis ahd iiwcriptioCB oo sfone 
published so far show ihat iboi^ dlre^ioriS contained in Ylj., Br. xnd Vyo^ti been 
fbUmed to the ktici: from at kait the fUth cenlury onwaidip*' (cT. Hiitoty vf DharraasaHrv 
Vol. IT, Pi. tr, p. B61) is not sirictljr aocuraie. 

3 Fleet, op. cTr., p. 166, line 11. 

* 0 , I65p Unc L; UonciioCp ^Tbe Jesoi PLsies of ^tiidiiya IIL/' E. XKX^ p. 210, 
line 1. 

S Acharya, op, rif.p U p. J3i line 3; Flcel, vp. tii., p, 165, h ^ 

* Hcci, op. dr,, p, 130, liae 2, 
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the assanaiuK, as m&y be setn in the above expression. AUiteraiions like' kal4- 
kalap;ih-kantinian*< and ‘ saknla Kali Kilankaharc very often found in 
these records. We abo come across puns on words like Lattmi (used as wealth, 
and wife of lord Vlsnu), Stidariana (used in the sense of * good to look at ‘ 
and the well-known Sudariana of Vistpd). Hguies of speech like simile (upamS), 
Tuetaphor (rupaka), and poetical fancy (utprek^) ate of conunoo occnirctioc. 
Kings are compared to deities like Vispu. Krsna, Dhannarija. Kanikeya, 
and others. Besides these similes, Manu, Agasiya, Kalpatani and lion an? also 
employed. The expression " Khadga dvitiya-ba-hur (whose sword was 
verily a second arm to him) is a striking example of metaphor. Theii again 
an example of personification and epigram is well illustmtcd in the expression 
• prakrtivi kramopi-Kaninamiduhtdayali ’* (who by nature was valour personi¬ 
fied but had a heart which was soft and full of oompassiou). Imagery is well 
displayed in phrases like ' lat— pMa—nakha—mayukha—samtana^nirvaritia 
—j&hLavi~iaJ®neh“~P^^^ii^i* Ssesha—kaJmshah ’ (whose sins were all 
washed away by the torrent of the waters of (the ri ver) Jihnavi spread out by 
the dilTusion (of the rays) of the nails of his feet).^ 

A few Maitraka epigraphs are also inscribed on stone and clay-die. But 
these are in o fragmentary condition. One of the stone inscriptions is at Bamkodt 
in the pre.'icot Vali state,* and measures 7 inches x 18 inches. It is on a polished 
surface of a slab, and is neatly engraved in straight lines, like other stone 
inscriptions from Vakl.’' Unfortunately, no infonuaiion couM be gathered 
from this or the ten other finds from ValS, the inscriptions yielding diajDtnted 
words like * TathSgata ’ or names of persons. Among the clay seals and dice 
that have been discovered some bear the well-known Buddhist formula: 

“ Ye Dhanima hcly Ffa 
bbava heium laiM 
CriLo cM 

Yo niro^hA vtdi 

These seals are obviously religious signets of the Buddhists. They are circular 
and tablet-like in shape, and are about the size of an eight-anna piece. Besidca, 
a speclnieu of a non-sectoiian seal has also been found. It is of black clay 
measuring 4X2t inches. It contains five incomplete lines written in Sanskft, 

1 di., p. 177p tine 2L 

2 dr.f p. 165, line % 

3 10. 

4 p. 174, lines, 2^27. 

3 ihid^^pp. 174, |B|, Uik7. 

4 &ha. Pm flttf Soifuiail J/ucripthttif p. 30, 

f Dlskallear, Frasroenti oC Swfl* Iiucripticwu ind day Scil froni Vali;* ^4. B. O. 
R. /., XX, p. 1 e: 
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the meflaing of which Is unintelligibk^ There \&^ tsat1y« a clay die bearing the 
name ‘Sri SllAdityB* found at the CottiJwSd tiinbo near AmrelL It is i inch 
in siae and is mcised in reverse letters. 

It woufd* indeed, have been inieresting to u^ace the evDlutlon of the 
script of the MaitraJea inscriptions from its protoiypcp if material for all the 
iniervening stages of its development was available. As it is, however, we are 
in possession of material which provides only four stages in this evolution. At 
Gimar. where on the same rock inscriptioBS of Aibka, Rudradaman and 
Skandagupta are inscribed^ we have an indication of the developtnent which 
this smpt underwent, the fomi this script took, in the Maarya, Saka and 
Gupta ages, while the fourth stage is that which we Conte across in the 
iDscriptions of the Traikufakas. Now it i$ a fact that the Aiokan edicts while 
they were expressed In the language spoken at F^t^liputra. the capiLal, were 
in the dUfTercnt parts of the empire actLially inscribed in the local varieties 
of the BrShmi alphahetJ It would follow from this {until, of course, a acript 
anterior to that of the edicts is discovered) that the Maitraka alphabet is a 
lineal dfsioendent of the wesiero variety of the Manrya alphabet. 

The four of its development down to the Maitraka times are shown 
in the attached chart 

In the following analytical list of the Maitraka records will be found 
some useful details which have not been included else where. 

I Eg.p ihc form of akhabei of the S^ddhapnra edieu h4S tmn termed Diividl by nQhkr 
OB aoKMint of its e:ilaiii pecuJiani^ (cf, BIMsr, iivtim I^alto^apky, (f. A., XXXlll) p. 34}. 
Bu^r. howev^, dass^s the GirMr script Toeeihcr with ihut of the Siddhaput^ edfcli. which 
as Dr. Sankalia h&i pointed (ml, is a mistaJee. *" On cornpirln^ the chief characterisdis, in 
irtikh iht Oirnaf alphabet: difTm from that of the northcfri vtrieiyp with those of the iceentJy 
fo^ edict AX Mask! und Brabmafftri. \x appears lhat. barrine a few pdnis in which the 
S{dtlhopOT and Gimir show dose leacmbTanoe. ibe Giro&r script form.^i a dass by itself, 
flay a sub^groap of the scuthem variely/* (Sajikalia, p, 17 t.) 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF SAURASHTRA 


(ED) Braliniamcal-temples 


No. 

Name 

Built by 

Situated at 

Remarks 


Fanduraja 


1 Hastavapra .. 

Aharam 

probably in 

Trisangamaka 

Goddess 

39 

Mahadeva 

Harinatha 

Vatapadra .. 

^iva 

42 

Adityadeva 

1 

Bhadrmyaka 

j 

Sun God 

50 

Ko^mmabika 

1 

1 Trisangamaka 

Goddess 


(IV) Donees Unknown 

Nos. 41. 57. 72. 74. 80. 81. 82, 84. 85, 87. 88, 89, 91, 93. 94. 95. 96. 
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FIND SPOTS AND PLACES IN THE WEST OF THE VALABHI KINGDOM 
AS MENTIONED IN THE JNSCKIPTIONS 

































































CEOGKAPUir 


ValiibbT. The celebraced capim) of the Maiirakas, ruujjhiy corr^ponds 
lo rhc town of Vala, the present capital of a smuli ataie of the same namif in 
KSiiiiawad- It lies roughly eigliieeti miles to the north-west of Bhavanagar. 
To the local population Vala is known as Vaieh which represents the Prakrt 
form ofValahhi.’ 

Though il is now a few miles away from (he Bhavanagsir creek, VaJabhlpura 
was in aneient days an important port in the Gulf of Cambay. Its present 
position is due to the natnml physical changes which in course of time Jiave 
silted up the wextern portion of the creek. The cseuvations at Vala have dis- 
eiosed the old ruins of ValabhT under its layers. 

The Mailraka kingdom at the height of its power included the Surd?^. 
on its western boundary ; in the cast, as attested by both the epigraphical^ 
records and the Manju-SrT-Maia-Kaipa, it extendmi as far as Ujiaijii.J The 
northern boundary may be traced to Anandapura'* the present Vadanagara, 
while the southem limit of the kingdom stretched alleast upio fJharukachchha.^ 
It is further clear from these records that the region between the Sahya and 
the Vindhya was included in the Maitraka kingdom.* This fact bears testimony 
to the spread of the Maiiraka sway in the south-east to the region beyond the 
Naniiail^ and Silapuda as far as the Sahyddris. In the north-west Cutch may 
be included within its boundaries inasmuch as Hiuen Tsiang described it as 
an appanage of Mnlava,'' which wo.? governed by the Mai Irak a kings. This Is 
further supported by the fact that some coins of the Maiimkas hove been dis¬ 
covered in Cutch, though this is not a conclusive evidence for proving the 
spread of the Maitraka sway over the region. Thus tlie Valabhl kingdom from 

1 By m ukiw rtvrcnUy i»uc4 the kUitc authontit^ have reverted (d tile 

AD Tjiii capital is once more Ciilled Val^bfajpcirn (from 25U3 May 1945)^ whi!e U>e stuic itself 
wiO cocLEiniK tD be known m ihe Vali Male (Cf. ** Vak nu ValabMpura/' Jmmu bharrU 
Monday^ 23ni July, 

VaJabiu if desmbed in Sansk.hL litcrAturCt wJMiher Unbuiactcalp itnna oc Buiklhlsi^ u 
the of Sur^plJij.. lliu been inj^poncd by due cpi^pbicat reeonli of ibc Maitrakiu 
who fulaS om this country for tiboy< Uircc ccotufin ffom ihc Iasi cfuaner of Ue lifth ccmuiy 
down in ibe eighth cent^^ry The tnjivicllcr Hiuen Tsiaci in narraiiog \m ucooiint 

cf Ibis country in tbe svcalli ccatuay nvcntkaiu It ns n lenritory under the sway of kin^ 
Dhru'viipate (cf. Watters, a/., 11. p.24t; Bcalp trp. dt., U,p. 26fi>. who coiiwtiy idendfi^ 
w^th ibe ^iraka Jtinfi Dbnjvmina II. 

2 Gadre* Ap. dL, p* 6S9. 

^ JayaswjiJ, iip, cHr^ p. 24. 

* Fleet* flp. ff Aw. «V. 

^ Ihi^ is Indicjitod doi only by iba mlbiary camp of Dhaiiisinii IV at tbe but Idns 
Stladityu IQ bod actually moik a grant at a village in flhanikacbdihaH 

^ Fled, ap. ft he. dt. 

f Walters, cf/.. tip p. 24L 



ANCtENl PilSTOsy ftF 


21)2 


Mount Abo in the north to the rivef Tfipti iti the south covered a length of 
about 280 miles, and from the Arabian Sea in the west to its eastern boundary 
at Avanti measured 4^t0 miles. < 

It was divided into several administrative uitUs. The largest of these was 
Visayas of which eight are mentioned in the sources now at our eommaiidi 
(1) (2) KhitaJea,^ (3) MSlavaka, (4> Sivabh&gapuni, (3) Bbaruka- 

chehha, (6) Surynpura, (7) GhnrSs^ and (&) Anandapuru. 

Each of these Vityas was divided into Ahiras or Ahirapjs, and the 
Ahar^ into Parkas, and these a^in into Bhukti, Bhumi^ Petha, Mau^b# 
Sthah, Drahga and Grfimas. In ihe following pages is a list of geographical 
narne& that we find in the copper-plate grants. 

I The Volabhi Idngdom may roughly be taken to Imve spread over from 24‘-45 H ai 
the somhern aiKl again from 7S*.45 E. ai the easieiti to E at the wetstem bouadariefL 
Thii oomci to Uk Imjpli of ibout 40Q milci horn east to well and a ticeadth o£ more than 
200 miles from north to south. 

3 The uSDd} term used by ihe K|airapas, the Ouptas usd ihc Multrakas » Suroftra 
tplnral} and Dot_Sauii|pa+ 

^ Kfac^ka AhAia eAlcciikd over an aiea of SO mUcsi froni north to south as wgU as from 
west to east. 
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FIND SPOTS AND PLACES IN THE CENTRE OF THE VALABHI KINGDOM 
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. ATJ-—These numerals refer to the numerical order in which the inscriptions are mentioned 

in tne previous chapter on epigraphy. 


Name of the 
place 


Territorial division 


Agustika .. .. _ 

Ako^a . .. _ 

Akko^a .. .. Hastavapra in Surds- 

Akrolaka .. .. -in Suras^a 

Ak^saraka .. .... 

Aksasaraka .. Aksaraka in Hasta- 

vapradhara in 
Suras^ 


Identification and remarks Reference 

It was in the vicinity of Ayavaka. 51, 52 
May be identified with Ag^ 
thi, four miles north of 
Nogdva. 

Present Akadia near Dbasa, 12 

twenty miles to the west of 
Vajd. 

Donee’s residence, identified 4 

with Akddia near Dhasd, two 
miles to the west of Vala. 

Donee’s residence. It may be 12 

Aklera which is at a distance 
of about twenty miles from 
Palitdna, the findspot of the 
grant. 

Near Jyes^anaka, Hariydnaka 5, 6, 9 
and Vasiikiya. 

4,6,7,9 


Amaddsputra 


Amdkdrakupa 


Amalakataka 


Ambarenu ., 
Ambrelika .. 


Anandapura. 


Anjanaka .. 


Ghdsaraka Pataka in 
Surds^. 

Hastavapra dhara in 
Surdstra. 


It was situated in the vicinity of 
Vatadraha. 


38 


45 


A^apaka in Surdsra. 


Identified with Amol, near 
Jambhusara. 


The grant refers to a pathaka 
leading to Amrdika. It may 
be the same as Amreli of the 
present day. 


78 


21 

24 


- Identified with the present Va<}- 15,16, 30, 

nagar. yg 

Anandapura-Visaya. . Anandapura is the present 78 
(It was the north- Vadanagara near Sidhapura. 
cast part of the ... 

kingdom.) 


.. Malavd .. .. The donee’s residence, identi- * 51-52 

fi«l with Aiydna, ten miles 
' '' north of Nogdva. 
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of liH 

place 

AncUktil 

AnimpAUika 


Actar^n » * 

Anli^ 

AmunBSii «« 

Aiilftpalliku 


Afvaolputn 

Atitiihln 

Ayavika 


Tarritiorial 


Identification ind rcnuiiks Rfifamw 


Anuntn in Sutftjtra, Donee i«U«l in this villa**. 2J 
probkWy near Div Ufia 
diunnee of fifty milat from 
Maliya, 


. SitfifUa 


, Aniunail ji SlbaU 

Artsth^jlui Sibali 

f BandaiiIidii-h]tthiiJi.a 
in Khi VLki Id 
SutAsW. 


^. KikpakapaUuikA in 
Sur&i^ 

Huta[iim fthiim in 
Surflf^ 


Thii rillspe wai giantMi topctivcl 21, 
with onochar vilb^ oaindd 
Kandhaiji lo iht san» donee 
who resided ni lipiikhancla. 

The pieaeni Antroli is psro- 
bably the villagia the name of 
whiiii may be a rkrivalioa of 
AntAmpilUkL Bmi n$ ihefe 
DO villnge bearing a name 
nrscmblin^I Dinnarnitri ^xm 
it, cofifinnaiioii rIbUd^ to ii* 
itknUfication ti not possibk- 

[I may pofiiibSy be taken m a 23 
natuml re^on as indicated by 
itinaine which means aiegkw 
hciwm two rivers. It may 
have been rtcui Maliya, the 
fimijpol of ihe itrani. 

It hoi been identified with Anti^ 2S 
two miles soulh-casl of the 
flaB-stniion Bbej beiww 
BarcdB and Jambt^tsara- 

Thii may have been mwkrD iSp 52 
Acjreli. 


lihubemidcnufied with AJmsl 35 
KOI Abm^bad^^ It ii also 
known as Aiapalfi which 
pTCKnti ihc site Of iho old 
Kar^vati, the dty built by 
Ihe Solahld kin^ K^nMia, wbo 
neigiicd in the eleventh ceo- 
tury (AJ5, It is at r 

duiancc of tco miks from 
BoryfidL 


to the vldcuiy of Agmtikl, may 51^ J2 
be ideatihed with Ai^unr len 
miles nottb of Ndfliva^ 
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Namr 0l Uk 
place 

BihLimGla ,, 
HA^artjidri 


Baupoilika 
Bbadaaakii^ ^ 

Bluclrtniika 

BtudruLpiiiianLi 

Ethadroraka 

Bhodf 

B^xadrc^ukA 


Tefrilodai dimioa Id^iUifiCatLOti and lemsirics RdcrBue 


Vatspalli m SAUcdf- 
tra. 

BaAdartjldri-Pd^aka 

In Kheiaka-flliSLra. 


Thi& P^^haka was m the nor* 
them part of Khwka, The 
beadquarten B^doitjidri 
have been idetiiU^ wilh 
Boifjadf, a mtim betma 
AJunedabad uid Mctnxdabad 
im the B,B. k CL Ry. line. 
It is ten miles away to il^ 
rtortb Khetoka. 


19,48 


35 


Lay tn the at Antilcfl. 


n 


KAlapakapathakd In 

Surawa. 


A dialB of hilh dofidakn^ calkd 2? 
DaiatiM, U recorded Ln tb« 
fmflt usitualcd al ihe north 
of Bbndre|:iika, 


Wni in ihe vidnity of upleia 45 
Qcar Dhink. Bbadiraaka can¬ 
not be identifkU. 


Four Bfranis wefc katied from 2^^18,30^ 
Ibc milltBry ramp at thii 3]^ 33 
plapOp which wa$ near Mobcivi 
and TaHja. it may be JdeniJ- 
hed with Bhibodi four miles 
noith'onst of Mahuvfi and 
twenty mto from TolajL 

To the iDuth-weat of Aniika. It 78 
ii identified with Bhadara^ a 
vSOniJp two miks towmdi the 
uuth-weat of Anti. 


Haslaparva ahAra in 


1ft the neighboiiThood of a LI, 12,15 
viliagc ralkd ^mihimbara. 


Bfiravapa SlhaU b 
Sujiftfpia. 


There was a &un-lemplc in this 
village as reenfdod In Dhaok 
plate of kinji ^lliditya Pi 
granL 


42 


Hastaparva Ih^ in It may be ideolilied with Bhaiar, 9 
SurAftra^ four miles soqth-west of 

Tam& about eiehieen miles 
from I Jltliab and only one 
mik to Dotth of Vitipadar. 


20 
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Name of tbc 
pliSiOe 


Btusem 

BhaUumiUkka 

Bhatukapadra 

Bhattfiiiaira 

BboBMilya 

BlicndaiLakB 

Bhranianikulya 

BbuTni^d -» 

BlWakhakha 

Brwhap&ra 

IramilaiuLki 


TitfTiiArfaU divokni Ifknlificatkm and fvcn^vk'i Reference 


BbaiukadKJiha Viaaya Tbii was flric of Uwlhiw Vityas SS 

pT jouibern GtdArlt, 
ochent being Alcniresuaia 
Vinym aiid Sani^rAmei^Kb^ 
afca Vijay*. The pfeseni 
mmt of BJianalcaelicWia li 
Broach. 

^ KiUjapakipaibaka in [dcnlilicd wilh fib^ijia, ^teen 46 

SurfiitnL mBes easi of 

I>o+ It lay to ibe soutb-wcsl Of 61 

I^TDavatikA- 


Kaupdinyapw In Tt Is likely Thai BMnciA riKlT 27,31 
Sotflsm. may have bcoi the andent silt 

of Bha^ka, a» wm» to be 
suggest^ by the phUdog^ca] 

al^liy between the two 
names. 

It may be the same as the villas 34 
Dhbtld, the only vitlagc near 
Udivj. 


HastavBpta khita in 
Spra^. 


^ Vatmiagara. 

. JhartsUiall fn Surif^o. 


. Vatapai!i in Sur^^. 


May be the same as present 62 
BhSndi, a vitia^ at a dMance 
of abool cighl irtiki to the 
west of Hatimb, and founcen 
miles fVom £ib6r where the 
dmiBc icsidcd 

It was to the eaji of fThincha- 51 
vadanaka near Luii. 


Neat V^lapidralra of the grams. 24 
11 may be idcnlihcd wilh 
ShamBit one mik nonh-wcit 
of U^pidl, a itatjon on the 
side of Mahuv’i along Bhava^ 
nagar State Railway line. 

Mixkfn Qbmksa was to the 56 
uvuih-w«st of Mahiiv£. 


Vaivakhabha in Siiri^ Probably near ihe JharbthaU^ as 20 
1 ^. ic is menEloned aloog wiih It. 

Et muy be the pla^ calkd 
Rflvakha^ ihirty-twg miles 
Mit of Jhar. 

* - — This place lay far from Vajjadl ZOp 24 

near Uonisr. 

«... To llie east of Velipaflra, 45 
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Nafno of Uk 
pUm 

T^rritoria] dhrtiion 

Id^lx&cudon and rcmeirtEi 

Referesoc 

QtandnftjuuoJca ^» 

MilBYtika .. , ^ 

Tbe donee leiidcd laear No^va, 
The piece has been idcntiFiecI 
with ChuidMiA^ two miks 
south of NogAva. 

60 

Ct^ui^akapadraka. 

* * ■ * 

It liet ainc miks away from the 
wbidl may have 
been the aaiae ai ChhidakH- 
padmka. 

39 

dihodaka-Fadiaka. 

Ela&tavapra Ah^ra ip 

.... 

S 

Chincha^alLa 

Muidati In Surl^. 

Sityat«l to Ibc loulb of Ltutua 
which la IdentiJIed with Luadi 
□car MandaL It H pOSftib^b 
that this viijtgc wia the lanie 
as the pftseni Chiajhka whkh 
is twD miles lo the south gf 
Lusdj. 

11. 63 

Chitrakutlialya , p 

KadambapAdr.i Sthuli 
m Suriep^. 


^,26 

Chomri. .. 

■a -r h ^ 

May be kkntiikd with Chofiar^ 
thw mile£ rrom Faojadi. 

20 

Chrimli^K 

A M h + 

May be kkutifkd with Ch^tikl^ 
the terminus of the Thaw- 
Chbtik.1 branch 

IT, 43 

Cbti^a-KrirrrB 

Arii^^ka Sihab m 


17 

DoNtoka .. 

Kilapakapythitkft in 
Sio^ipi. 

■f 4i !■■ 

45 

Diacbdia^aka 

^asUlvapta Uiim m 
Suritva- 

[t ii emitted to the cast of 
PhfttikH. 

£2 

Dadhkkriphikii 

Jbiirbthali SOra$tru . 

May be Identified with the 
viHa^ of Dadb^, four miles 
Id ih£ east of Hhdmar. 

24 

I>ahaka, 

.... 

May be idtntykd with Dhaka, 
thirteen iuIIh south-west of 
Liii|iv44A. 

45 

DakunapaLluka 

SivAbhlflapura Vi»ya. 

This stands for the southern dis- 

51$ 


trici or ibe feva hhaj apttTn 
vijaya. K appe^^rs timt tbc 
rtfdtHl KMjth of PtvA^^ha 
upto the ooiihejQ buuAduy of 
Saosniinm iChi^n vi^yB 
wss$ Inclihktl m iL 

m 


DBjnonpAihakd 
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Name of the 
place 

Dambhara .. 

Dandasi .. 

Danduraputra 

Dasapaka .. 
Dasapura .. 

Oasara 

D^uraksitijja 

Devabhadripallika. 

O^akula .. 


Territorial division Identification and remarks Reference 


Anumanji Sthali .. May be identified with Dabhala, 51 
a place twenty-four miles 
away from the findspot of the 
grant, viz., Amreli. It is seven 
miles south-east of Dhari. 

Vatapalii in Sura$^. Lay to the south of Lu&& and to 75 

the west of Mahuvd, the 
present village bearing the 
same name. 


Mandali in Suras^. This village may be identified 40,48 
with Danteradi at a distance 
of six miles from Mapdal. 


..,, On the delta of the Madhumati 65, 74 

river. 

M^vaka .. It was an important town in 41,59 

this region, and is identified 
with Mandasor, a place to 
the west of Ujjain. 

.... May be a village thirty miles 65 

away from KlUara. 


Samhapallia in Khe- May be identified with Dcsar, 63 
Uka in Sur^s^ eight miles south-east of 

Thasara and seventeen miles 
from Alimi, the find-spot of 
the grant. 


Dharakhetaka Sthali. The Sthali including this village 28 
have been near Hastavapra as 
two villages from both these 
divisions were donated to a 
vihira at Valabhi simultane¬ 
ously. It may be the same as 
Devfili, six miles from VaU. 


Kalapahpathaka in 
Sauras^. 


It lay to the west of Pahmavi- 61 
tik§, and may be identified 
with Devali which is a 
common name for a number 
of villages in KathiSwfid. 

This particular place was pro¬ 
bably the present Devfilia, 
fourteen mOes to the east of 
Dhol and eight miles to the 
west of Tankara. 
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Name of the 
place 

D^akulopataka 


D^alavadra 

D^araksita 

D^araksita 

Deyapalli .. 

Deyathaiigrama . 

Dhammana 
b a d d i k a . 

Dhananda .. 

Dharakhrtaka 

Dinnaka 

Dirmaputra.. 
Dipanaka .. 
Dombhigrama 


Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Malavaka .. 

It has been identified with 
Devatkhadi lying in the vici¬ 
nity of Chdndcdia (another 
suggestion for the identifica¬ 
tion of the place as Diland, 
four miles south-west of 
DhSmer, is not correct as it is 
further away from NogSva, 
AjesAi and Ayana than 
Devatkhadi. 

52 

.... 

May be Melondaderoha. 

89 

.... 

.... 

22 

Nimbakupasthali in 
Sur^s^a. 

.... 

26 

Nagavaka, in Khe- 
taka in Surastra. 

May be identified with Devftku, 
a place which is situated to 
the west of SojitrS, a railway 
station about two to three 
miles north of Rohdnaj. 

72 

.... 

.... 

63, 97 

Mdlavaka 

Identified with Dhammod (an¬ 
other suggestion for the iden¬ 
tification of this place as 
Dhamnar, eleven miles south¬ 
east of Mandasor, does not 
seem to be correct.) 

32 


It may be identified with Dha- 
ndda which is about four 
miles north-east of Kftijan. 

69, 78 

Dharakh^aka Sthali. . 

Its headquarters may be identi¬ 
fied with Dhinuka, a village 
six miles north-west of Son- 
gadh, a station on the Bhdva- 
nagar State Railway line. 

28 


In the vicinity of Upleta near 
Dh&nak. It may probably be 
the same as the present Dadu- 
ka. eleven miles south-east 
of Uplet. 

39 

.... 

Near a village AntarapuUika, 

85 

Petha in Suras^a .. 

.... 

20 

AntarStra in Sura$^. 

This may be the same as a 
village called DSbhodar, three 
miles north-east of VerSval. 

23, 26 
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ANCIENT 

Ur ShAUHASHTBA 


cf die 

plACC 

Tenitorlal dlriilon 

frii^ttfiorttriifi afind lemafb RjcfarcxiK' 

Dro^podrako 

.. PiipynnatMhali in 

SurAftrn. 

A * k -k 

33 

Dubuduhu 

.. No^4ka in Kbe^ 
rnka in SuiiairL 

To in oan Uy Quddapiil^ while 
yet another village, Jainna'^ 
pollt, lay 10 the sooth. ThU 
place mAf be idendfled with 
Dflh«. 

64.64 

[>v]p« 

»» fc *»» 

The dunce niitpAied from the 
plactood seiilod nearhfahuvt. 

H Ib the &ame elb DintOa iihtnd 
in the south Of K^UiiawSd 
whkh is io the rosMAuon of 
the Portuguese. TradiLicmaUy 
if was knowti lo be a peninHiU 
but ul present it b^s Turned 
into an island ns n mult of u 
sudden inundulion. 

74 

EkaiiltA <» 

^« jAitibiiv&aan ia Surt- 
rtn. 

i- a + 4 

22, 26 

iikililu 

^ < KnbpakApftduilcA in 

It belonged to Jamhuvflnard. 

22 

Gahvaja 


Four BrahmAMA am mentioned 
as emigrants from this plaoe. 

Sl.52i 

36 

Gaadtiln 

Najpirakn m Kheuka 
\tt Sur&fU^. 

To bo identihbi with Ga^a^ a 
wHtage near DcvAlaJ, 

71 

Ghlaara^ca .. 

GhAtamka PaibiUia in 
Sorijda. 

The beadouuTteirs of iliu 
pAthaka Ghlsaraka may be 
Ldentiiied with QhUsari, five 
miles south-west of Kii^d. 

36 

Obvris 

p* Vainpalll in Surlim 

][ lay nine miles to the north- 
weiU of Mahuvi. 

36 

Ob^lnya ^» 

.. Gtiftnlayn B^umK (Ii 
farmnd ihe ^anem 
diviiifin of tfav 
Viiaya.) 

The plaoe may be Ideniified with 
Ghulii on fbc Sudu 
river und eight miles io the 
north-eaix of JAmhughcH}!. 

59 

Otfina^r .. 


The name of this ancMl ctly 
if traceable in Gimar, the 
name of itic hiJI rvear jun&^ 
gadh is Sofu^ From the 
Mauryan (322 n^C-) period 
down to the Gupta rutc in 
SiprAyUa (a,Dh 4^) the place 
was the mcTropolis of the pro¬ 
vince of Surlitra. 

33. 71, 
71, TS 
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Narnc of Uic 
pUoo 

0«<lrahj)ku, « 


Gcmuuika 

OopporaraUka 

Guddttpalli.. 

HASiavapfa 

Hutihradika 

HwikapatUka 


TcrritorLiJ divliiaa Identtficfilioil nod rre nir fri RuTtr^fiCA 

» - “ * m * , 6S 


* p»+ A place of cncampinent. Miy be 77 

GodhrA, the capital of 
PflPchainLih&l diiiricL Th£ 
sufix *ka* b dropped. From 
ihe mine of p]ice H 
appears tbot there wis a 
" Lake for Cows * near tL 
Eveo in ibe present Oodhri a 
large rank eaUis. 

Biravena in Suraitra. 49 

t-pp The donee cmijirnted from thla 7^ 

pbee and settled at Valabhi. 


I i h + 


a? 


Navuroiti in Kbctaka The aarne as Gndfili. tt is about 63 
IQ mo and a lialf cnOes ooilb- 

of Dihir^, end Ebe vUIa^ 
iunl Is about three inilci to 
Elio south of the Utter. 


Aksosamka In Hastn- 7,8J 

vapn in SurAa^. 


Ha^avapn in It boa been identified wiib 4,5, II 

KSrhab in the IC^ytt tUoka 
of BhAs^almgar itthiuty. H is 
about fifteen mOes south-east 
of fihfivonagar, sit miki tc 
Uk iouth of Ohofhlf two 
miUa to Ibe south of Kfihyak. 
Itbsituated allT ZdVE. and 
70^36'NpOqUic caitem coatt 
of the Penioiula. 


Siimvataka Sihah 


it was the badquanm of ihia 45 . 51 
athali. 


KooakA-piiihaka in Prohab^ rhe same as a ptice 55 
Khetaka in ^urisna. nanted Haihnoh wbldi ii four 
mm 10 the liortb of Kudl 


tndrapipadriJcs . Pu^yanaka in Suraftra. 


55,40 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OT SACRASHTRA 


Nunc of Lbc 
pboe 


JftnltTUSiillE i ^ 

Jimbuviiuin 


JAmbnv&zuum 

Xhir 

J'lru^ 

InloMpAlli .. 

JKTta^kiJci .. 

JycdEudrm *, 


TcnitOfioJ divunini LdcnlidcEtjDn iind icmurks Reference 


Ambuepu SliiiJi . . Dr. DkkaikBr tw iuggcvtcil 21 
thii tbe wmw 
phikklogknlly resemblu 
* AmranA' whicb Is [wamy 
mdea la tbe norlli-caxt of 
DbroJ. However* U u more 
lo have bean ibe saioe 
MS another plaa callisd 
Arnbudi un (lie Fhaphil river 
which b nbout fouitecn mika 
north-west of Virpura 
(Go^ 4 ^) being nearer to the 
tindipat of the p-anL 

. p. ^ At jimmi ihU piflod b kmwn 55 

b> the lame name, the head- 
^UECltcn of iambusara Uluka 
of the Broach djstrkc. 


Jafnbnvftnare in &ur&- 
fm. 


It icemi CO be diherent from lbc 
viHaec of liunbavfiiuum men¬ 
tioned in the grant No. 26, 
At a cliwanee of ahom two 
milci from Pititlcii, the find- 
ipot of the gmnip is litiiated 
a pSace named lajobvalin 
which may he idenrihed with 
thia villife. 


It 


KHapEkapUhaka in 
Suiifto. 


May be JdentU!ed with Jambu- 22, 63 
vluia„ nine miJea nonh-eaet 
of NEvfituLgai, BJid at ■ dii- 
laiM of less Lhao four milci 
from Jambm riw. 


JbariithiJi in Siit£- 

fV* 


The headquoiters of the Ibaiijk 
thaJi may have been Jhar 
which ii alto the iiodipot of 
the gram. 


20 


May be identified ¥fiLh the 97 
villAge iiyava-Dvivedi, 

NsRKnka m Klaetakt May be Ideniifiid wiUi Jma. 4 

in 5uilfua. 


■HF*! --P- 66 

AkaaiAralfsi in Ha*- . .,, < 6, 7* 5 

tavapn in 

fm. 


Prob^biy die saipc as the pictent 24 
Jodii near lAmkhambhllii. 


r 


i 
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Name of tbe 
place 

Tcrrilorul diviskan 

IdeDiUknUoii luid remarks 

Reference 

Kadamtuipjulra Kadumbapadra SthaJi 

in 

It WiiK tbic liradquartera of ihe 
(Iboli. 

n,u 

KaJekapadra 

K^Hpakspalhaka in 
Sor^^. 

.... 

22 

Kakkinjja 

Fu^yuoako in Suri- 
flr». 

.... 

11,40 

Kllahaul£a+^ 

Aks3j4ralu in Masia- 
vftpr^ in 

Iiknlificd with KUfyak rmi 
HAtbib. Its lucoi YAiiant form 
ii Kolijrat or K^yad which 
tft limiEar lo rbe narae ICOla- 
hn^a. 

I0.7!i 

KUapoka 

Klkpakapaihaki |n 
Suri^u. 

The hcidqLianer^ of thii 
pathoka have t>een idcnufied 
with KhUwid, a vtiiape with 
a populaiicm of 2^5001^ It Is 
twcnly-DX Trifles snuih^fl of 
Nav^naear. 

12, 

KlUpakapalhakii ,« 

Kadncnbapudu Sdiali 
fri Snriftta, 

The hcadqunrtm of this 
paihakn have been idcnti&cd 
with KAlawdd^ a villaj^ with a 
population of 2,500. It is 
twtsly-six mikes soutb-eaiE of 
Navintk^, 

M 

KftluanrLJko , ^ 

* m m r 

May be itie pluce now known as 
Kllisar.i, 

27,43 

Knnakisomalca 

■ P -a «■ 

[I was Jitir V^$ukfya riw. 

27 

KinlirapuTafirijiia. 

Soda£avi^\u ^ , 

1-14 + 


KamasQmu^mH , ^ 

*p.. 

Tl was near Vims&ftka river. 

17 

Kuakagrfima 

Sopakendm Martdali- 
slhftti ifiSiifnftfn, 


67, 76 

Kaitera 


It Lay noi very far from KJiitaka 
and may he Id^ntihed with a 
viilaifr of she lamt tmirw, 
lyina five miJe?^ ooitb-wcst of 
Fctlad, 1 luoctioD bciween 
Anaad and Cambay, 

63 

Kiiuirad or Koaa* 
driiu. 

KUBlmdfi FniJuJcn ic 
Khetekn in Sur^^iiJi. 

Jk is (HI the Sahamatl itvcr^ 
approsimalely Twelve miles 
away from >^iiiadahad, and 
fii^un milei from Khnta. 

44 
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Ndme of the 
place 

Territfmat diviiioD 

Iiicnti(lc«i(i«ci and reniarki Rerereace 

Kaiindinyapufa 

Suf&f&a. (It WAS a 
large unit wtudi was 
itquiml lo he divid¬ 
ed imo uEiara-pa^ 
thaka and Dakitpi' 
pitbaka.^ 

U iJ identic with Ku^ijlna-^ 
purat ihe place of lOfidenoa of 
king RMilnsi:a^ father of 
Rukmini. Ef k abcnil a mtic lo 
ihc west of modem Kiiliona^ 
thirty^iwo mlies wen aT Jima- 
fadh and twenty-five milea 
to the enst of Porhamdaf. ii 
lA wi the timk of tlM river 
BhadcrA. 


Kavitthavika 

Naganka in Khctaka 
in Suriftrai 

To be idenUfiod with Kalivi, a 
vLUngfl ileaj^ DevAlaJ. 

11 

KJiamfhaila 


It may be identified with Kun- 
dhnj, ten iiiika ;^ih^^ of 
Dhank and da miles Bouib- 
west of Upkl. 

M 

Khebka 

KheUka-Vifnya in 

Th* heodduamrs of the Vluya, 
h ii idcnliSed with Kteda, 
the befidqunrters of the Knim 
district. 

HO, 45 

KJietaluPidraka.. 

Ha$iavapra ,, 

.... 

61 

IChoda^thalAlu .. 

Lua^padraka in SurA- 

jlra. 


«9, «l 

KJjvddavnlijii . . 

" * * “ 

|l nidSt have been in the victflllf 
of Ancjnanjari near Amieli. 

U 

KikmUputn 

Kilapakapaihaka in 
SurAftra. 

May be idenlifkd with KotatiyA, 
which is ni n distance hT less 
than eight miles lo the nortli 
□r E^daoL 

3.54 

Kt^akapalhaXa .. 

KJ]^ka in Suiti^ . ^ 

The bendquarters of this paiMke 
may have been Ko^a wfakfa 
Iki lix miki to tlic Dortb-enfi 
of Ahraadabad and two 
mlkfl tjD the sDuih of CihDd>~ 
sam, 11 b fifimi miles tiOflli' 
east of Kheda 

5J 

KcMulepadraka ^» 

MadaaaraAthah in 
Surla^a. 

Jn the vkubly of Madsar. 

61, V 

Kcfilapadraka 

- P 4 

Thit w*jl iteaf Madasar^ «i the 
coanal bne^ and be ideoufimi 
with p plo^ named KolMi 
which U ihinecD mUet la the 

east of Mahuvl. 

77 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

KukkaU .. 

Hastavapra 

. Identified with Kukad near 
Tansa in Gogha taluka, about 
nine miles south-west of 
mthab. 

5,3 

Kukkuranaka 


A vih^ was situated at this 
place. It was near Vaja 
(Dudd&vih^a) and may be 
identified with Karkolia, 
about two miles to the south¬ 
west of ^ihor, and thirteen 
miles from Vaj§. 

69, 76 

Lesnidka .. 

.... 

May be Lusada, a station on 
Jamanagar State Railway 
line. 

4,29 

Liptikhanda 


It was situated near OhSnk. The 
phonetic resemblance of Lipti 
with this place name itself 
suggests the identity. 

85, 86 

Loharapadraka 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Sur^Ua. 

To the south of Jambuv§nara. 

22 

Ludha 

Vatapalli in Sur^tra.. 

The name of the Sthali cannot be 
deciphered properly, but the 
^ situation of the villages as 
described in the grant shows 
that what was tentatively read 
as ‘ Jo .. satyas’ must be 
Vatapallikft, to the west of 
Mahuvd. It may be the same 
village now known as Ludh&. 

56 

Lu^ftpadraka 

Lunapadraka in Sura- 
stra. 

Present Lun&vada. 

69, 80 

Madkarna 

Hastavapra .. 

Its identification with the present 
village Makharid near Tal&j2 
is suggested on phonetical 
grounds. 

2 

Maheh^arad asen a k a 

Do. 

It has been identified with Mahd- 
devapur, six miles south of 
Talaja, and about twenty- 
five miles south-west of 
Hilthab. This place is forty- 
three miles away from Vala 
where the recipient Vihara (of 
the grant) was situated. Hence 
another MahSdevapura which 
is near l^ihor may be taken for 
this place. It is fourteen miles 
fromVaU and about twenty- 
one miles from HUthab. 

28 
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Name of the 
place 

Territorial division 

Identification and remarks 

Reference 

Mahkhhaka 

.... 

It lay near Kapadavanj. 

66 

Mahisabali 

Uppalaheta Pathaka in 
Khemka ahira in 
Suras^. 

The correct reading seems to be 
Mahilabali and not Mahila- 
bali. The place may be identi¬ 
fied with the present Mahi^, 
three miles north of Alind. 
the findspot of the grant. 

88 

Mandali 

Mandalidrahga in 
Surds^. 

Dranga division was possibly a 
large town or a dty including 
its suburbs. About three miles 
to the west of the village 
Lusdi there is a place named 
Mandal which possibly repre¬ 
sents Mandali, the head¬ 
quarters of the sthali. 

20,48 

Meghavana 

.... 

It was near Lu^ and Madasa. 
It may be M^dvedar, three 
miles south-west of Sihor. 

66,68- 

Moranjija .. 

Antaratra in Sura^^. 

Probably modem Monika, eight 
miles north-east of Taidjii, a 
railway station on Veraval 
side. 

71 

Mularamapataka .. 

.... 

To the north-east of Desanaka. 

74 

Naddiya 


May be identified with Nftndcj, 
half a mile distance from 
Baijadi. 

20 

“ palfldlvU in ^OC* 

mka. 

N^adinnaka 

Rchanaka in Suras^a. 

.... 

86 

Nagiraka .. 

Hastavapra .. 

Donee’s residence. 

10, ir 

Nigaraka .. 

Nigarakapathaka in 
Kh^ka. 

The headquarters of the NSga- 
raka pathaka, have been iden¬ 
tified with Nagara, a place 
which is at a distance of two 
miles to the north of Cambay. 
It is twenty-five miles away 
from Kh^a. The pathaka 
seems to be the south^most 
pathaka of Khetaka ah^. 

63 

Nandiarkagrima. 

.... 

.... 

97 

NaUkaputra .. 

Hastavapra .. 

.... 

11, 12, 15 

Natyouka 

Jambuvanara in Sor§s- 
tt'a 

.... 

22 

N§^otoka 

Kalapakapathaka in 
Sura^. 

It belonged to Jambuv&nara. 

22 
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Numc of ih£ 
place 

Nnvaiprdnia 
NcfaJchha , . 
NiggudJika - - 

Nijtiu^a 

FiJiamiA'atiiu 


l^aQ^ulujalUhca 


P^padm *. 

Fut^flAka ,« 
P)iclidihipa|]i 

Pi ppalarunkhali 

Ptppaianjiikhan . . 
Pulbdaka .. 

PuJifidal:! .. 


Terntwiftl divinon IdcDtUicatlcHn and ftmurki ttArerenoe 


- M^dviiJui 


I - .». 

, Cjliuai3k4i Faiboku m 
SurlaUa. 


VgtupatL in Sur^ra, , 

Kabpnkapaihaku id 


TUentiiicd wiih Nof&va. 54, ^9 

Muy be kJfintifie4 wilb NeraiL 76 

kffl^y be identiik^ wiiJi ja 3 *^ 44 

culled Niij$ 4 diiL which is. teq 
titiha nDTih^si of Kiiod. 

It ia rnHiljqflcd that it Was sittlai- 61 ^ 64 
cd ID iCi^fefaytaka which 
la be a urrodg reading 
Tor k 4 Upakiipaibakq. 11 
may be tnodeni; tJamagaiidi 
which it in the ividJitty of 
DSvaii. 


Ghftilluyu fihuRii (it 
formed ihe e;ttterti 
dlvbian of the 
VIjaya), 


^i^abhdgupura V4ayA. 


KiUApakapiiitiakii in 

Surattra. 


Anumjiiljj Sthali 
Mikavalca ^, ,, 


The LdcoUhcaticm ihi$ place 6& 
with Palin the m Thlsom 
EalukA does Dot wxm to be 
corpccU It may be more 
corroclly identified with a 
village PUia Iq the iivaraja. 
puni Vioayi bearing dose 
affinity to the Dame. 

Probably the ua PadfiFi, a ^ 

villair eight miles ^uth of 
^vabh^apur. 

Tr by to the nortb'West of 54 
^karnpadroka of the gram. 

Near Valab^i. Jt may be idmti- 67 
fKd with Pochhcgim, r place 
OlTiT inile& 10 tile nonh-west 
(vfValiL 

Oft the wesiem border of |3 

ArnimaQji.ethal|. It 1$ pcsabln 
that ihii p(m wa* ihe same 
as Pipalia, about fourtm 
fliibi *outh-wwt of AmmTi, 

II WM CO ihe aofth of Nava* 59 
i^n. Identified with Pak 
dona* two imics nonh-weit of 
Baroda. 


Not very far from Khetakn mid 59, 9J 
^YubhOgapuTiL. Jt may be 
Identified with Pandu. seven 
railK Donh-wEflt of IOJkL 
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ae^cjekt history qf SAUKMHTRA 


Nitow «f 

pIftCC 

PUTB^O^ 

Puird^tAlA 

PujafTkitn -- 

Po.fiy^mbapu]^ ■ ■ 

RoM(uki . . 


RohimyarlL 

Rokfasuku 


SamApuinviitBlui « 
3ambambm 

SMDpKEtnVTt&kQ. * 


Tcrriiorial division 


IdoiufKatioii *nd remarki 


KaJa[»ltal>a!bi!c* in . ... H 

Su^xra. 

_ Jwo grants were inEinl frotn 7h Tlj Si 

(his placcr 

_ ProbBWy in iHc vicmity of 41 

Ch&ias. 


R&hai^4kii PithiJca b 
Kurls^. 


N^e^kapAihaka b 
Khi^kL 


Kasadnlu in Klictaka. 


Tbe dotitt emigrated from ihis 64| 77 
place and settled at Valabhi. 

[t may be idei^iified either with 49^ 
Rob4ni^ iweaty^wc miks 
vmth or Dhd|ka» and ekwn 
mika nonh-wc&t of Chinbay 
or with the village RdhilAlA, 
which is sixteen rnflea south' 
eas of RScAl and less than ten 
cnilu from Vulfl. Howevef^ at 
the gnint ^11$ niJidie to the 
VMra hi Valabhi ii*lf tbe 
latter idenlillcatkin appeals to 
be more appropriate ai it wai 
pwer to ib« doiw^i place. 

It ii to the KPuth of Deyapfllh 72 
and may be ideuiifkd with the 
aboveiiKdiicmod RohUnj, two 
mlJea away from Naxa—a 
station of the Pcilad^uinbay 
Radwiiy Unen 

It may be ideatibed with Radho, 67 
a Ullage seven miles souLIk 
west Kheda, and fourteen 
mika froixi Kasaudra. 


Somhiipallika ifi 
KhE^ka In Surit^ 


■ AnumafSii StboU 
Haitavipra «, 


This seems to have bcca the 61 
casicmmost palhaka of Kh^ 

Uka nod probably adjoins ihe 
SuryJpura viuya. Sihodas, 
which ia hvc milca away to the 
south of D^r, possibly 
presented S^mhapalliki^ 


Nearfmdapotof the plate Aiavej 11^ 12, 
at a dkUtiKe of ten mOes thcro 
is a vCnose immed Ssmadhiala 
which may be identified with 
Saraibamhara. 

in the vidnity of Fippaiaiuh- 70 
khaii. 
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V 


Name of the 
place 


Territorial division 


Identification and remarks 


Saiigamanaka 
^rikarvauka 
^ankarava^a 

Santaputra ., Hastavapra .. 

Saptavasadi .. Madasarasthali 

Sura^p^. 

Saraswativatika .. .... 


Donee’s residence. 

It lay not far from present-day 
Madkana (incidental refer¬ 
ence is made to this place in 
the Valabhi grants). 


in It lay to the north of Madsar. 

The village is mentioned along 
with another village Samiham- 
bara. 


.. Mandali in Siira$tfa .. 
.. Hastavapra .. 


Sargapuri .. .... 

Sarkarapadraka .. Kalapakapathaka in 

Sura§U^. 

Savanadika .. .... 

Sihamuniija .. Kolamba 

Sih^paka .. .. B^avapa In Sura$M. 

Simhapura .. Hastavapra .. 


Simhapura 


It was near Navalakhi (near 
Vanthali). 


The grant was issued from a 
military camp at this place. 
It may be identified with 
&valkot, a place near the 
findspot of the grant. It is nine 
miles to the north of K§mlej. * 

Identified with Sihunj. 


Donee’s residence. Modem 
Sihor, a junction of the BhSva- 
nagar State Railway, fourteen 
miles south-east of Valabhi 
and twenty-one miles north¬ 
west of Hastavapra. 

Identified with Sihor, twelve 
miles from VaU. It was the 
original capital of the Ghohi- 
lots before Bh§vanagar was 
founded. 


Sirisimhinika .. .... It lay near Kapadvanja. 

^ivabhagapura .. ^ivavhagapura Vi?aya. The Visaya lay to the north-east 

of the Bharukachchha visaya. 
The headquarters ^ivabh^ga- 
pura have been identified with 
Sivarajapura, sixteen miles 
south-east of Hilol. 


Reference 

18.20 

2 

61 

69, 77 
15 

34 

63 
93 

64 
69 

3. 9, 87 


3, 8. 63 
7,17 

52, 58 
58 


^iva Kapadraka .. AntarStra in Sura^^. 


23 
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Name of the 
place 

Sivatratijjagrama 

Sradhika 


Suryadesa 


Suryapura .. 


Tabhagr&ma 
Tapasa Pallika 


’npasiya •. 
Th^naka .. 

Tramadia •• 


Territorial division Identification and remarks 


May be the same as modem 
Visali near Lusdi which is 
seven miles to the north-east 
of Port Albert Victor. 


At a distance of one mile to the 
east of Anti there is a village 
named Sadhi which may be 
identified with Sradhika It is 
seven and a half miles away 
from the findspoi of the plate 
A^tu. 

May be identified with SuijiMi 
(which may have been another 
name for Surya-palli). The 
place is at a distance of two 
miles to Timbadi, the find- 
spot. 


Suryapura Visaya. (It It was the headquarters of the 
included Gothara Visaya. It can be identified 

and Luo^vada state.) with Surdi, a village four miles 

to the east of Shalera» a sta¬ 
tion between Godra and 
Lun^v^diL It is eleven miles 
away from Godra and Lun§- 
vad&. 

.... Identified with Timba. 


Nagarakapathaka in 
Sura^tra. 


The headquarters of the Naga- 
raka pathaka have been identi¬ 
fied with Nagara, a place 
which is at a distance of two 
miles to the north of Cambay. 
It is twenty-five miles away 
from Kheda. The pathaka 
seems to be the southernmost 
pathaka of Khe^a dhara. 


Hastavapra •. 


This place was on the Paprimati 
river and has been identified 
with Thlm, a station on the 
Morbi Railway. 

Near Anumanji in Amreli. It 
may be the same as Travada, 
ten miles south-west of 
Amreli. 


. Anumafiji Sthali 


Donee's residence. 


Reference 

74 

78 


29 


87 


Dvi. 

63 


2 

31,36 

52,44 

44 


Tranonadi .. 
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Mime or iJit 
pUice 

Tenitorial divlsian 

tdenlificatiDn and mmark^ 

Reftmicc 

Tfi^Ea^amiki ,« 

Hastavjipiu ^, 

II has been jdenliFled vtfih Tar^* 
mil. Three mil» south-ea^i of 
Dhlvaru£ar and about four 
miks nanh^$t of MAthab. 
Aocoriliag to Inrormaiiou 
gAlhercd by Jackson, a tempki 
of Kogans Devi stood it ilils 
place. 

h 50p 58 

Uchdthapadnka 

Punyinaka in Syraf^ 
Lm. 

■1 ife I-1 

33,40 

Udrapidmka 

mm 9 m 

■■ * •■ f 

39 

Udumbam ** 


Four brUimana« an incntiDned SI, 32 , S€ 
4S emifraots from this plan. 

.. .. 

mmm w 

\i H'BSficar the village Kundhij. 

fi6 

UOaim 

Maliv^ {vfa» lo Uk 
cut at ViU^hD^ 

CaptiAJ of MoJavoka. 

44 

Unitattii .. 

1 *, 1 f 

Near Varlvfil in the vkinity of 
Dombliigiflina or It 

Ploy be IdccliHed frith Uetd 
near DDcuodoi. 

23 

UptMlnh^., ,, 

Uppalabcta PulhokB.. 

Jt was The headquajiers of the 
Fathaka and may be identified 
with Upleta in the TMsara 
taTuko» The vifiage is five 
mika in ihe south-east of 
Thjbara, thirty-five miles from 
Khedo and thirteen mfksfrorD 
AlinS. the findspot of ihe 
IjianL The UppnJofacta patha- 
ta was situated id the west of 
the abovementfoned Samk 
palliki pathoka. 

88 

Uitatiafaka., 

mm m m 

It wo$ near BhjkttAnoka, and it 
may be ideoliai^ with UdfivI, 
War Kamlej, which ij Kveit 
miles from Bh^vnnogor and 
thirteen miln from Vajfl, 

34 

Vad^lugfnaitJiB ,, 

*999 

Ji lay lo the wea of SOiKmihlJii 
which is idmlified with SIhued 
or Sunj, a plaot scvsi mOe* 
to the east of AhixioiCwl. 
Voddosomaliki baa bom 
idemified wiih Vuilivali. The 
donee of ibe grant mkled 

d4 


Vtiy fKST iMi 


31 
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AWcreOT ttrSTOftY of saurasktiia 


Nunc of tbc 
Vihuvltaka 


Territofial division 
Suryaptmi i * 


Vdkbhi «. . « . 

ViUpailn .. .. .... 

VAkprajyidEa 

Valapullika^^ ». VatopallE ia 


Vamiak&na .. HaJ^tnpiA ., 

Vam£fiki^ «, . . . 

VaodiiapalH „, ^^ 


VaiflhiimjtniLniha «^ Kiil^pslcapixbafca in 
Surlf^ 


VenddhAi&iaa 


fdcciiScatkni ud remnfks RsTwoce 

On the bank of the river 
Vflppoikl. ll h tcfumJwdY 
idenUfied with BhaKiia'ld in 
the Dohad tilulca. [t Is also 
poffiibk thii the place is now 
called VbuIA, b viltiige of» and 
n qimrlier nrlla to die west of 
Ln^ivldi. The Veil river 
flow by Iti ride. 

CapKil of ibe MBicraka klsfl'i 13,14,35, 
modem Vela. 

Near ChhadukapadrakA in the 39 
HaxtnvnprBfthCLfio, It mav be 
identlHed vrith Valmvad^ iwu 
miks west of ^ihoc. 

This vilhge was, as the grant 14 
records, twar a wcUptnown 
plaa the name oC which 
cannot be dtdpbered- 

This ithflli comprised the tii- I9, 39 
angular traci between Gom, 

LuBdi and Kntpuf in ihe 
Mnhuvii districi cf the Bblva- 
nager state. This is kndkntcd 
by ibc identity of some village 
in this sthali. The place may 
be Identifled with Vadia, nt a 
distance of two ntiles to 
Dorth-easi. 

DoneeS resjdenoe. ^ 

Probably it was situated next to 35, 71, S6 
Tmlfija, the ^ic Of Vaniakail. 

It WM H place from where a 52^^ 
grant was made and it may 
have been near Nbgflva. 

The phrase " SurftfbTika^ta 67 
Kalaksyodaha praMdha “ 
seems to be a wrong reading 
for SoJlytiesur Kilapalm 
PatbatB." 

The donee migrated (tom this 85p M 
place which ia the same as 
Vadhavinn. It was the capital 
of the Chftpnodcaa under 
DhanmivariLba. The lOwa U 
named aflcr VanuMham^na 
Sdri, the last of the iaina 
Tlnhaiikaias. Merutungi^ the 
famous iiina writer, resided 
at this place. 


U5T PLACE-NAMES 


3L3 


Nam? of the 
^ place 

Vardhartiliia 

Vutilu^ka 

Vftsukiya 

Va^roka 

Wau^^ma 

VaUfriniB 

Vautna^oia 

Vatanumaka 

Vitapadnika 


Velapadra 


Vekpadimka 

VOriiliSa 
^ Viiapiitra 


TerntfKkI dii^'Oa 

Ed^tiiatiDii and pamafkj 

Rjcroeiice 

, VanUkamlna. bhukli 

ia Siiiik^. 

Idcnuficd with Vadhavina. 

75, 74 


It wa^ to Che ea$t of Navasrlma. 

n 

AkiaAuaka ia 


W 

. Ghliaraka Faihaka In 
Suriftra. 

Probably the same aa the place 
called Va^ddoT, three nifl«t 
norlli-eaK of KJfoil 

Ji 


**■* * 

S4.2U 

. Dipanaka Pathaka fn 
Vatva KJmmbha 

SihoHio Surg^tra. 

---- 

2M 

Vu^agani Sthiii 

Probably EO be identified with 
modern VadLdatp ceo mik* to 
the north of Vinihali. 

19 

■9 M ’k 

|[ must have been near 
and Ullhabp a$ it k incntioned 
along with another vilUga io 
Itlthab while tbe forracr place 
waa the dcKiee'a K$ldelk». 

71 

m 

* * i 'k 

The fuadipot of the pkie men- 
tioning thb village ii Dhlnk^ 
and ibn grant vm made to a 
icrapk which may have been 
in the present VedaU near 
Dh&nk- 

9, 19 

Akta$«raka in 
Hasiavapra In 
SurSfUa. 

Donce's residence. Tbii may be 
ibe pfe^t Vcldmcdar^ a 
village at a disiitnce of two 
miles from TalijI and about 
Ewenty miles Kmlb-WHf of 

HAthak 

9 

ibaristiiaJI in 

May be the same as VHIvadar 20* 24, 4a 
io It was to ^ 

west of DadhilcOpaka gj pe- 
cotded by the granL 

Afitaiiwa in Surfti^. 

■« -f A- I 

25 

Ohofasa Vifaya 

« F a a 

56 

a # » 1 

Near M&dsar. 

30 
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ANCIEhT HI^rOttY Of MORASHTRA 


Name of the 
place 

Tnrilanal diviakni 

Yiialapataka 


Viivapallt «# 

Kolamba ^ i * '■ 

ViiapadJa 

Akiaaaraka lo 


Hattavapra in 
Suriapa- 


. OhiliafaJtii Fa^hfllta io 
SuHkgVQ^ 

YodbavAka .. AkfAinraka tm 
HDsiQVa^ra in 
Swifira. 


Idcnlilicaliocii and nmarka R«ferenot 

Tu Chfc wit of 74 

It MS in the MKiib of Vadda 64 
lomaliki and may be ktenti- 
flcil with Vsuuok Ihm cniks 
of Vonilvali. 

Dooeo's ftdiknct. Tbii aay be * 
the pi:«ieni Veljlmidar, a 
village Mt a djuanoe C3f two 
mitci rrom Tal^i and about 
Iwoly mOet soutfa-west of 
Hathab, 

S6 


A Buddhiit VIMra wai built SI 
at Shii place by Skanda^ 
bhaiTQ. 
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